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TYRONE POWER; 
“ And part, like Ajut, never to return.” 


In the course of almost every man’s 
life, incidents occur, little to be ex- 
pected or foreseen, and which strike 
the individual himself as very extraordi- 
nary when they happen. It is thus with 
mein the present instance. Iam under- 
taking a task I never anticipated, and 
one not likely, in the probable course 


of events, to have fallen to my lot. If 


I had been told ten or twelve years 


ago, ** You will be the biographer of 


Tyrone Power in 1852,” I should have 
replied, with an incredulous smile, “ It 
is much more likely he will be mine ;” 
supposing (which I do not) I can ever 
become a subject sufficiently important 
for such notice. He was younger than 
I by several years, and T never saw 
any man in whom the elements of long 
life, health, and prosperity, app eared 
more promisingly developed. But “the 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong.” It was impossible to 
foresee the astounding casualty which, 
on that fatal night, in March, 1841, 
terminated suddenly a brilliant ca- 
reer, and buried, in the unfathomable 
depths of ocean, life, hope, energy, 
genius, and untiring perseverance. 
What Dr. Johnson, with some exag- 
geration of feeling arising from the 
memory of long friends ship, said of the 
decease of Garrick after his retirement 
from the stage, may, with more strict 
fidelity, be applied to the untimely ca- 
tastrophe of Power in the full tide of 
his popularity. ‘ His death eclipsed 
the gaicty of nations, and impoverished 
the pub lic stock of harmless pleasure.” 
By this rude shock, as paralysing as 
it was sudden and unexpe xeted, his fa- 
mily were deprived of the successful 
exertions which brought with every 
vear increasing happine ss and indepen. 
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dence; society lost an enlivening and 
accomplished ornament ; and I, with 
others, mourned for a friend of long 
probation, and a professional auxiliary, 
whose place has never been supplied. 
For a considerable time, the fact was 
disbelieved, and such was the prevail- 
ing impression of the good fortune at. 
tached to the name of Tyrone Power, 
that it was still confidently expected, 
the ‘* President” would be heard of 
long after all reasonable ground of 
such expectation had ceased to exist. 

More than eleven complete years 
have passed over since that destroying 
tempest, and not even the smallest 
vestige of the ill-starred vessel, or 
aught that it contained, has been dis- 
closed to human eye. It is now 
scarcely possible the veil can ever be 
removed, or any particularsascertained. 
The event will stand recorded in its 
shroud of doubt and darkness, among 
the impressive tragedies of history, and 
will often be referred to, and called up 
in illustration— 


* To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


While reverting to the fate of 
Power, we are reminded of the 
similar misfortune which closed the 
career of Theophilus Cibber, in 1759. 
Iie perished with all the other pas- 
sengers, who were extremely nu- 
merous, in a packet-ship, which was 
wrecked on the passage from Parkgate 
to Dublin—a transit of little more than 
one hundred miles, but in those days 
not unfrequently occupying afortnight. 
Edward W illiam Elton, too(an actor of 
some celebrity), it will be remembered, 
was lost in the Pegasus, when returning 
from Edinburgh to London, on the 
19thJuly, 1843. This unlucky steamer 
T 
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struck on the Gold Rock, and of fifty- 
five souls on board, six only were 
saved. 

I have scarcely ever known any pub- 
lic person respecting whose private his- 
tory so many mistakes were made, orso 
many idle stories circulated, as in the 
case of thesubjectofthis memoir. Hav- 
ing had repeated opportunities of ascer- 
taining, from long personalintimacy,how 
much of this was pure invention, and how 
much more a jumble of error arising 
from circumstances to be explained in 
due course, I have often been amused 
with the absurd questions 1 have been 
asked, and the extravagant assertions I 
have listened to. Among other things, 
I have frequently had bets referred to 
my decision, as to whether Power was 
or was not an Irishman? To this, I 
have invariably answered that he was ; 
having the best authority for so saying, 
namely, himself. The sceptics on this 
point might have been satisfied with 
internal evidence. None but a real 
**boy of the soil,” could have delivered 
the pure native vernacular with his un- 
exaggerated ease, his agreeable care- 
less fluency ; or could have twirled a 
stick, and danced a jig as he did, ‘with 


natural grace, beyond the reach of 


art.” Such minute distinct traits and 
features are unattainable by foreign 
painters, who overdo and caricature 
the national peculiarities which baffle 
imitation. They lay on heavily and 
vigorously with a pound-brush, but 
cannot finish in with the delicate touch 
of a fine sable pencil. I never yet saw 
an English actor who could embody 
faithfully Irish character, or convey 
the full effect of Irish fun. He may 
fancy that he understands, he may 
think that he feels and enjoys, but he 
cannot act them. The same remark 
may, with equal justice, be extended 
to the efforts of our Anglo-Saxon bre- 
thren in delineating the Baillie Jarvies, 
Dominie Sampsons, and Caleb Balder- 
stones, of the great Scottish novelist. 
These horrible mutilations, or unjusti- 
fiable homicides, are sufficient to dis- 
turb the mighty master in his rest, and 
provoke him to haunt the perpetra- 
tors for the rest of their natural lives. 


* The Powers of Waterford are a very numerous sept. 
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Fortunately, Mackay is still in exist- 
ence to counteract the libel on his own 
countrymen; but, for the present, we 
must trust to our reminiscences of Jack 
Johnstone and Tyrone Power, for an 
adequate stage conception of genuine 
Hibernian humour —the richest, the 
most varied, and the most exhilarating 
of all imaginable humour, when truth- 
fully and tastefully depicted ; but when 
(as Shakspeare says) ‘‘ overdone, or 
come tardy off,” in an equal propor- 
tion, wearisome, vulgar, and anti-na- 
tional. For many of the whimsical 
mummeries perpetrated on the stage, 
under the delusion of their being illus- 
trations of Irish character, the actors 
are often less responsible than the au- 
thors, who are generally as happy in 
their rendering as they would be, if 
set down to translate an original chap- 
ter from the “* Annals of the Four Mas. 
ters,” or a poem from the true Mile- 
sian erse of ** Flaun Mainistreach.” 

William Grattan Tyrone Power, was 
born near Kilmacthomas, in the county 
of Waterford, on the 2nd of November, 
1797—a soil favourable to the growth 
of theatrical genius ; the same county 
having given birth, at an earlier and a 
later period, to Dorothea Jordan and 
Charles Kean. The father of Power, 
a gentleman of the same county,* was 
married to Miss Maria Maxwell, the 
orphan daughter of a Colonel Maxwell, 
who fell in America, in one of the many 
battles fought during the disastrous 
war waged between Great Britain and 
her revolted colonies. Soon after his 
marriage, he left Ireland for the New 
World, with a view of seeking, in a far 
distant land, a more tranquil home 
than the disturbed state of the Euro- 
pean continent promised on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

He also hoped, by a steady system 
of economy, torepair his fortune, which 
had been seriously diminished by his 
own, as well as by ancestral improvi- 
dence. Soon after his arrival in Ame- 
rica, he fell a victim to one of the local 
fevers incidental to the climate, leaving 
his young widow and infant (who had 
remained in Ireland until he felt his 
way with some certainty) to commence 


Dodsley’s ‘* Annual Register,” for 


1790, contains the following entry; but whether the “ unfortunate gentleman” was any re- 
lation of Tyrone Power, we have not been able to discover:—‘ Mr. Power, son to Richard 
Power, Esq., one of the candidates for the county of Waterford, in consequence of an election 
dispute with Captain Grumbleton (appropriate name), of the 13th Regiment of Dragoons, 
went out with that gentleman, and was shot dead on the field.” 
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a long and arduous struggle with the 
world, deprived of their natural pro- 
tector, and relying on very slender 
means. Mrs. Power, finding herself, 
by the death of her husband, left quite 
alone in a disturbed country, became 
desirous of seeking that security for 
herself and child which Ireland no 
longer afforded. With this determi- 
nation she left Waterford early in the 
memorable year of 1798, on her way 
to Dublin and England. The inse- 
curity of the roads rendered many 
precautions necessary for the safety of 
a ‘lone woman,” travelling in a post- 
chaise in such perilous times. With 
the hope of preserving as much pro- 
perty as possible, in case of being 
stopped, she took the precaution to 
sew into the lining of the great-coat 
worn by ladies in those days, the greater 
portion of her ready money, jewels, 
and portable valuables. ‘The journey 
proceeded prosperously until the tra- 
vellers canes the town of Wicklow, 
where their progress was arrested by a 
kind of barricade, which had been 
thrown up across the road. A crowd 
of half-drunken, rudely-armed savages 
surrounded the carriage, and directed 
the inmates to alight. On this order 
being complied with, they went sys- 
tematically to work to remove every- 
thing, inside and out, that appeared to 
be of the slightest value, finishing their 
inquisition by requiring the lady to di- 
vest herself of her ornaments, purse, 
and watch, and, at the same time, 
compelling her to remove her coat, to 
satisfy themselves that nothing worth 
adding to the plunder was concealed 
beneath its ample folds. On her re- 
turning to the post-chaise, one of the 
band, with a slight touch of humanity 
to which the others were strangers, 
threw the great-coat in at the door, 
remarking that the poor lady was shi- 
vering with cold and fear, and required 
it to protect her infant from the wintry 
night air. One of the hags, however, 
who, like familiar demons, are always 
to be found in the train of such par- 
ties, counteracted his good intention, 
as, with a howl of execration, she 
snatched the garment away, scream- 
ing to the trembling mother, to ‘let 
her child shiver as theirs had done; 
for it was their time now to take a turn 
of the good things.” This republican 
sentiment, too congenial for opposition, 
was received with universal applause, 
The crone bore off her booty in tri- 


umph, ignorant that she had obtained 
the lion’s share, while the poor tra- 
veller continued her journey in silent 
resignation, too happy to have escaped 
the still more dreadful misfortune of 
personal insult and outrage. 

Mrs. Power used frequently to re- 
late this adventure in after years, with 
other curious scenes and anecdotes 
connected with that eventful period. 
Her conversation was replete with in- 
terest, as she had been personally ac- 
quainted with Grattan, Curran, the 
Emmetts, and many more among the 
leading men of the day, equally distin- 
guished by political and literary abi- 
lity. On arriving in Dublin, she 
disposed of a small property of her own 
in the neighbourhood of that city, with 
the proceeds of which it was her inten- 
tion to settle in South Wales, and de- 
vote herself entirely to the education of 
herson. But ill fortune again pursued 
her. The vessel in which she crossed 
the channel was wrecked upon the 
Welsh coast; but so near the land 
that, at low water, the passengers were 
able to wade on shore. Mrs. Power 
carried her infant in her arms, and 
bestowed the rest of her moveable 
treasures in two capacious pockets, fas- 
tened round her waist. These obsolete 
receptacles resembled in shape the out- 
line of a violoncello, and were nearly 
as large as saddle-bags. Totally un- 
known to the existing generation, they 
are sometimes mentioned with regret 
by a few lingering grandmothers, who 
remember to have seen and used them 
in their youth. While struggling to 
reach the land, Mrs. Power sunk into 
a quick-sand, from which she was drag- 
ged by the arms, but with the sacrifice 
of the unlucky pockets, containing, be- 
sides a considerable sum of money, 
papers of the utmost importance, the 
want of which materially affected her 
own and her son’s prospects in after 
life. At length she reached Cardiif, 
and settled in a cottage near that town, 
where, for some years, she enjoyed the 
repose and tranquillity she was in search 
of, but failed to attain without consi- 
derable risk, and the loss of property 
she could il afford to spare. 

Tyrone Power was ushered into the 
world precisely at the period when the 
French Revolution had unsettled men’s 
minds, and spread abroad a general 
teeling of indefinite alarm. New and 
startling theories were unhinging the 
whole fubri¢c of society, while a vague 
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impression prevailed that great changes 
were on the eve of completion; but 
whether for good or evil, or how to be 
effected, no one pretended to be suffi- 
ciently oracular to decide. In early in- 
fancy ‘he was doomed to suffer sev erely 
from the calamities of the times, and 
to commence experience of that series 
of vicissitudes—that alternation of for- 


tune—which chequered the whole of 


his career. The resources of a small 
country town, in a corner of South 
Wales, afforded in those days but few 
advantages for education; but, as he 
was originally intended for the army, 
deep reading was considered super- 
fluous in a profession which demands 
acquirements of a more active and 
practical character. ‘The embryo ac- 
tor’s studies, left pretty much to be 
regulated by his own taste and bias, 
became somewhat desultory and in- 
congruous, A competent knowledge 
of the French language, a smattering 
of German, and a mass of undigested 
lore, indefatigably collected from the 
novels, plays, ‘and romances of a circu- 
lating libri ary—these may be set down 
as comprising nearly all the Icarn ing 
he mastered in his youth, Gener rally 
well-informed, without pretending to 
profound erudition, he made up by 
natural quic skness of observation for 
the deficiencies of scholastic discipline. 
An inherent fondness for study, and 
an honest ambition to be distinguished, 
led him, as he advanced in life, to re- 
air the gaps in his early education. 
t seems probable that, if “he had been 
spared a few years longer, he would 
have devoted the greater portion of his 
time to the pen. In an entry in his 
diary, dated 1839, he says: —‘** Bentley 
came in to-day with a work, as pro- 
mised; wishes me to do something 
for him. But what can I do, worn 
as I am by six days’ acting in every 
week? I will not give the public the 
lees of my mother- wit, such as it is, 
but wait till I can devote my mind to 
one thing, and fairly test my strength. 
A man wants me to become 
a magazine. Heaven help him; he 
little knows my habits.” This may 
account for his h: iving done so little in 
literature after ‘* Lo “Zingaro,’ ’«* The 
Lost Heir,” ** The Prediction,” ** The 
King's Secret,” and the ‘ Impressions 
of America;” all of which were re- 
ceived with marked favour by the pub- 
lic, and proved sources of considerable 
profit both tohimself and his publishers. 
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Tt was expected of him in later years, 
with more refined taste, more confi- 
dence and vigour, and better arranged 
stores of acquired knowledge, that he 
would have taken a high place among 
our popular writers. Strong pecuniary 
temptations were frequently held out 
to him; but his contemplated plans, 
whatever they might have been, were 
annihilated by the power which admits 
of no appe al, and grants no suspe nsion 
of time when the final summons is is- 
sued. 

An active and romantic imagination, 

inflamed by deep researches among the 
stores of the Minerva press, had its 
full effect in forming the mind of a 
youth, whose fervid spirit was neither 
regulated by severe studies, nor sobered 
by. a more strict system of management 
than could be expecte .d from an indul- 
gent mother to an only child. His 
earliest thoughts glo wed wi armly with 
ps itriotic aspirations for the w elfi ire of 
his native land. Innumerable sonnets, 
odes, and desultory attempts at versi- 
fication, attest his innate attachment to 
the country, in which some envious de- 
tractors have denied him a right of 
heritage. All these juvenile effusions, 
exhibit also the feelings of a generous 
heart, poured out without reserve, 
before necessity and intercourse with 
the world had taught the inevitable 
lesson which all must learn, of re- 
straining impulse within the chilling 
rules of expediency. 

Circumstances connected with do- 
mestic affairs, tending to unsettle his 
mind, and prevent him from looking 
forward to any fixed pursuit, particu. 
larly fitted him for the stage—an un- 
certain career, full of charms and al- 
luring pictures for the youthful imagi- 
nation, when viewed on the surface, 
where all appears smooth, glittering, 
and attractive; but which, when re- 
duced to practical reality, has more of 
the cares and anxieties of life, more 
heart-burnings and disappointments, 
more difficulties and objections, with 
a greater share of the bitterness of 
hope deferred, than any other profes- 
sion to which the energies of man can 
be devoted. We speak not here of the 
unjust stigma and degradation, which 
narrow-minded bigotry has in all ages 
endeavoured to affix as distinctive 
badges on the professors of the histri- 
onic art ; as under the feudal tyrannies, 
the collar of slavery marked out the 
hereditary serf. Much of this has been 
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‘swept away by the influence of indivi- 
dual character, and the general spread 
of education—that impartial remover 
of prejudices, and sovereign auxiliary 
of truth. But the barriers which op- 
pose theatrical success are manifold 
and peculiar. More numerous and 
complicated than those which beset the 
avenues to any other art, because this 


single art presents an amalgamation of 


all the rest. Inferiority is linked to a 
life of endless drudging labour. Wash- 
ington Irving, for the sake of a smart 
dictum or two, eulogises the lot of ob- 
scure actors in the lowest ranks— utility 
men, eating lords, silent senators, and 
conspiring plebeians. These he calls 
happy fellows, leading enviable lives, 
full of pleasure, above the fear of a 
hiss, and below the hope of applause. 
The sentences are well turned, but the 
conclusion is erroneous. Such a state 
of being is vegetation rather than ex. 
istence—animal endurance, and not in- 
tellectual enjoyment. Happiness is a 
condition of superior order, springing 
from the exercise of mental faculty, 
the just perception of moral excellence, 
and acknowledging little kindred with 
physical insensibility. There is no 
royal road to distinction or indepen- 
dence on the stage. No highway to 
fume and fortune but that which can 
be laid open by genius and persever- 
ance. Here private patronage and 
personal influence are powerless. They 

can neither induct the aspirant into a 
comfortable sinecure, nor maintain him 
in a prominent position. He can only 
force his onward progress by a rare 
combination of endowments w vhich are 
accorded to few, and to that chosen 

few the crowning opportunity is often 
denied. Men cannot create opportu- 
nity, but opportunity, proffered or 
withheld, can make or mar the fortunes 
of men. Of the crowds who gaze up- 
wards with longing eyes towards the 
summit of Fame's ladder, by far the 
greater number are doomed to struggle 
at the base, or are able to surmount 
but very few of the ascending steps. 
Ability and good fortune have, ere 
now, promoted the unknown soldier to 
a marshal or a monarch ; but he forms 
the exception, not the rule. Countless 
thousands faint and perish in the race, 


* Mr. Adamson is still alive, hearty, and respected. 


Covent-garden. 
curious virtuoso. 
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while a selected unit reaches the goal 
in triumph. 
‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathor'’d caves of ocean bear ; 


Full many a flow’r is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


There was at Cardiff, when Mrs. 
Power settled there with her son, a 
gentleman of the name of Bird, dis- 
tantly connected with the family through 
his wife—a person of high respecta- 
bility, who conjoined the triple avoca- 
tions of bookseller, publisher, and post- 
naster. He was also printer to the 
theatre, and very popular with the 
corps dramatique, from his liberality in 
giving them ready credit when funds 
were low, and shares at a minimum 
point. The intimacy with Bird gave 
rise to an erroneous report, propagated 
afterwards with all the activity of ma- 
lice, that Power was born a Welsh- 
man, and brought up as a printer— 
two facts, highly honourable in them. 
selves, and which an independent spirit, 
such as he possessed, would never have 
shrunk from acknowledging, if they 
had been true. The country of Carac. 
tacus, and the employment of Benjamin 
Franklin, reflect credit and not disgrace 
on all who can claim fellowship with 
either. 

Our young theatrical candidate was 
first introduced to the mimic scene, 
and became inoculated with the dra- 
matic fever, by witnessing the per- 
formances of a company of rather 
limited pretensions (then under the 
management of a Mr. Adamson*), in 
the small theatre of the obscure Welsh 
town in which he resided. That nar. 
row temple, with its humble officials, 
and scanty auditory, appeared then in 
his eyes gorgeous and influential, as 
did in after years the splendid fanes of 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden. The 
various characters he saw there por- 
trayed, however faintly limned by 
inefficient strollers, inflamed his ima- 
gination, entire ily occupying his dreams 
by night, and his thoughts | throughout 
the d: iy. An actor he determined to be, 
and nothing else. It was useless to con- 
tend with destiny. Hopeless of ob. 
taining his mother’s consent, he se- 
cretly escaped from home, and followed 
the wandering troop to their next des- 


He resided lately in Bedford-street, 


An examination of his repository of scarce prints has often gratified the 
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tination. His personal recommenda. 
tions consisted of extreme youth, a 
gentlemanlike deportment, a light, 
active figure, an intelligent face, natu- 
ral good humour, and abundance of 
ready wit. These qualities soon es- 
tablished him in the good graces of the 
manager and the whole company, 
with whom he became a general fa- 
vourite. Buthis ‘ vaulting ambition” 
received an early check, in being com- 
pelled to begin at the beginning. In- 
stead of astonishing enraptured au- 
diences at once, as he fondly antici- 
ated, in the graceful Prince of 
Sinan, or the ambitious Thane, he 
was condemned to the obscurity of 
Voltimand and Donalbain. Forty years 
ago, the world was still in a state of 
slow progression, and moved on accord- 
ing torule. Rudimentary knowledge 
was considered necessary before excel- 
lence could be reached ; a plodding 
mistake, incompatible with modern 
genius, and utterly a away by the 
high-pressure speed with which all im- 
pediments to rapid promotion are now 
surmounted, But the young actor, 
though disappointed, recovered his 
spirits, and took to his work with such 
dogged resolution, that he became 
shortly elevated to the rank of “* walk- 
ing gentleman” of the company—a 
well-known professional designation, 
as important as it is unpopular, being 
usually linked to a small salary, inces- 
sant study, and no applause. Yet the 
“walking gentleman” has heavy re- 
sponsibilities. He is expected to dress 
fashionably, to have a clean shirt ready 
for service at a moment’s notice, to be 
provided with white kid gloves, and 
externally, at least, to bear some re- 
semblance to the numerous class of 
which he is set forward as a type. On 
more than one occasion, young Power 
was enabled to gratify his ardent long- 
ings in characters of a loftier grade, 
including Norval and Romeo. After 
wandering for two or three years with 
different companies, he found himself, 
in 1815, at Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, where he made his appear. 
pearance as Alonzo, in Sheridan’s play 
of Pizarro; and whither his destiny 
had led him (as it soon appeared) for 
a very important object. This was 
announced as his first appearance on 
any stage, but it is certain that he had 
acted before. He was here under the 
management of Mrs. Shatford, well 
known as the proprietress of a snug, 
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profitable circuit, including Salisbury, 
the Isle of Wight, Lymington (Hants), 
Poole, and St. Heliers, Jersey. Of 
this eccentric old lady more amusing 
anecdotes may be told than would fill a 
volume. But with many oddities she 
had a kind heart and liberal disposition, 
as the members of her company, includ- 
ing our young Hibernian, repeatedly 
proved. Here he remained two years, 
acquiring practice in a varied round of 
characters, for many of which he was 
eminently unfitted. Among others, he 
essayed Harlequin, and in one parti- 
cular emergency (at Lymington) was 
thrust on, sorely against his will, for an 
aged Irishman in a wig—Kenrick, in 
the Heir at Law, a vapid, lacrymose 
part of little consequence, and no hu- 
mour ; the legitimate property ofa Mr. 
Grant, who was suddenly taken ill, and 
unable to appear. If he produced no 
effect on the audience, he was much 
laughed at by his brethren, and joined 
heartily in the joke against himself. In 
1816, at Jersey, he wasinducted into the 
Masonic body, but he proved a careless 
brother, and never achieved high ho- 
nours in the ancient craft. At this time 
he began to be wearied by the endless 
drudgery of his novitiate, and to form 
plans for escaping into another course 
of life. The distaste he felt for the 
calling he had selected from a youthful 
impulse was strengthened by the oppo- 
sition he encountered with his own 
connexions, and by finding that it 
proved a formidable obstacle to an at- 
tachment he had formed for a young 
lady resident at Newport, a Miss Gil. 
bert, the orphan daughter of a gentle- 
man of the island, and connected with 
some of the oldest names in the south 
of England. Miss Gilbert’s ancestors 
had been settled in the Isle of Wight, 
and possessed property there and in 
the neighbouring counties, from a pe- 
riod which dated up to the Norman 
conquest. Her guardian (Dr. Tho- 
mas, an eminent physician of Sa- 
lisbury), and the few surviving mem- 
bers of the family were unwilling to 
give the hand of their kinswoman to a 
young player, as yet unknown to fame, 
of unascertained position, with a doubt- 
ful income of some fifty pounds per 
annum, irregularly paid, and no im- 
mediate prospect of an improving ex- 
chequer. First love, however, laughs 
at all prudential calculations; and 
though its course may not run smoothly, 
often contrives to reach the winning. 
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post, in defiance of frowning guar- 
dians, cold-hearted relatives, and even 
the terrors of the Court of Chancery. 
The young couple were married in 
January, 1817, at which time he had 
only reached nineteen, and his bride 
was a year younger—an early period 
of life to commence struggling with 
the cares of the world, when but 
slightly endowed with its substantial 
goods, and with scarcely a helping 
hand to assist in smoothing difficulties, 
By his marriage he became entitled, 
in right of his wife, to a small fortune, 
on her coming of age. In the mean- 
time he did not entirely renounce the 
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stage, but occupied himself, partly in 
writing, in acting occasionally, when 
he could get an engagement, and in 
looking out for an opportunity to set- 
tle himself permanently, either at home 
or abroad. 

Before the expiration of the year in 
which he married, Tyrone Power vi- 
sited Dublin, for the first time, in a 
wrofessional capacity. Soon after land- 
ing on his native shores, his feelings 
found vent in the following verses, 
which are touching, from the deep 
sentiment of loneliness and desertion 
they convey, even if they possess no 
other recommendation :— 


“ Restor’d to my country, no kinsman to meet me; 
In the land of my fathers a stranger I roam: 


No voice with sweet ‘ cead mille failthe’ 


doth greet me, 


To cheer with fond welcome the wanderer home! 


Yet, can I forget thee, my country ? 
But with life the devotion I bear thee 


Oh, never ! 
can end: 


From my heart no unkindness, remembrance can sever, 
Of the land that my forefathers died to defend ! 


‘* Perhaps yon fair spot, where wild flowers are growing— 
Where the shamrock and lily so modestly bloom— 
To my father’s best blood its rich verdure is owing, 
Whilst grateful their blossoms o’ershadow his tomb. 
Still dear to these eyes are yon hills proudly swelling ; 
And though cold is my welcome, and soon I depart, 
Yet how distant soe’er be the land of my dwelling, 
The land of my birth shall be nearest my heart.” 


Power was engaged by the Dublin 
manager, Mr. Frederick Jones, to 
sustain the principal heroes in youth- 
ful tragedy, and genteel or light co- 
medy. His juvenile appearance, easy, 
gentlemanlike deportment, and natu- 
ral vivacity of manner, all suited well 
for the line he had chosen. On the 
10th December, 1817, he made his 
entrée at Crow-street, in the character 
of Romeo, which he repeated on the 
15th, followed by the very opposite 
part of Jeremy Diddler, in Raising the 
Wind. His success at the outset. was 
neither brilliant nor encouraging, and 
the tomahawk of criticism fell rather 
heavily on his immature efforts, as will 
be seen by the following notices which 
appeared 1 in some of the leading jour- 
nals:—** Freeman's Journal, Dee. ilth, 
1817. A Mr. Power, from one of the 
English theatres, appeared for the first 
time as Romeo. We did not observe 
any striking fault in his performance, 
except that he was not perfect in the 
text—a fault, by the way, of all others 
the least excusable in an actor; but we 
cannot compliment him upon any dis- 


play of talent. He went through the 
character in an unassuming and quiet 
way, and at least did not disfigure it 
by che rant, and pretension, and gri- 
mace, which so frequently disfigure 
the attempts of provincial performers.” 
An Aristarchus, disposed to be indul- 
gent to a young candidate, might have 
detected a reasonable indication of ta- 
lent in the very absence of these vul- 
gar blemishes. The same paper thus 
notices his second appearance: —“ Dee. 
17th, 1817. Mr. Power performed 
Jeremy Diddler the same evening, 
with very considerable dexterity. His 
dress, however, was remarkably ill- 
chosen: it had nothing of a distressed 
gentleman or decayed fop about it. 
The hat looked as if it had been taken 
off the head of a ploughboy, and the 
coat and pantaloons like the tawdry 
holiday suit of a vulgar country buck, 
which by some accident had been al- 
most ripped asunder. His voice is 
weak and husky, and his person, 
though well formed, is small. Jn de. 
spite of all these deficiencies, he was so 
agile, so flippant, and so lively, that 
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he kept the house in constant laugh- 
ter, and if he will only dress the cha- 
racter a little more consistently, and 
endeavour to add distinctness to the 
very great rapidity of utterance which 
he already possesses, he will certainly 
make a popul: ir Diddler.” The £ven- 
ing Post announced their opinion as fol- 
lows :—* Dec. 11th, 1817. Last night 
Romeo and Juliet. Romeo by a Mr. 
Power, his first appearance. But he 
must deliver the text correc tly before 
we can stop to spe ak of him. Even 
the speech in the mouth of every 
schoolboy, ‘I do remember an apothe- 
cary,’ was mangled most unmercifully.” 
“16th Dec., 1817. Mr. Power, though: 
not a bad Jeremy Diddler, should not 
be altogether so shabby. He looked 
rather like a vulgar pickpocket than a 
reduced gentleman scheming for his 
breakfast. But he has capability, and 
will be useful. Still we must regret 
that though many are called to the 
theatre, few it is lik ely will be chosen.” 

The Saunders, of December the 11th, 
merely notices his first appearance, in 
conjunction with Miss Whitaker, as 
having been successful with the au- 
dience, and promises a full critique an- 
other time. When he repeated Romeo, 
on the 15th, they were silent, from 
which we may suppose they had no- 
thing favour: able to record. On the 
20th, his performance of Col. Manner- 
ing and Diddler extracted only the 
following caustic summary —* Mr. 
Power did some justice to Col. Man- 
nering, but he seemed to be too hoarse 
for the necessary effort in the dialogue.” 
These meagre ‘annoté tions, while the “y 
convey no very exalted impression of 
acute judgment on the part of the 
official expounders of genius and dis- 
pensers of reputation, were sufficient to 
damp the ardour of the young actor, 
who thought and felt there was more 
in him than the critics of the news- 
papers were disposed to discern. But, 
nevertheless, he fought on, determined 
to win if possible, and gained ground 
slowly with the audience, despite this 
‘heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment,” as Metternich said first, and 
many have sinee repeated. Power and 
Charles Kean are two remarkable in- 
stances of actors who have achieved 
high eminence and reputation, in the 
face of early verdicts which pronounced 
sentence of hopeless mediocrity against 
each. Itis laborious, butinfinitely satis- 
factory, to force the reversal of a hasty 
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or biassed opinion by determined perse- 
verance. The surmounted difficulties 
of 2 rugged path afford more agreeable 
recollections, when we look b: ick on 
them, than if we had gained the sum- 
mit of the hill without obstacle or ex- 
ertion, by a well-appointed railroad. 

The mariner who steers his vessel 
through an archipelago of icebergs, 
which threaten to run him down at 
every advancing step, and anchors her 

s: afely in harbour at last, has achieved 
a greater feat than he who has glided 
luxuriously before the unvarying trade- 

wind, without pulling a brace, or al- 
tering half a point of his course from 
Madeira to Barbadoes. As one of 
Nature’s truest poets observes— 

** Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail, 
Right on ye seud your sea-way ; 
But in the teeth o° baith to sail, 
it maks an unco lee-way.” 

Power continued through the sea- 
son to appear in a vi ariety of impor- 
tant characters, ine luding Doricourt, 
Gratiano, Young Philpot (Citizen), 
Bronzely, Sparkish, Sin Brilliant Fa- 
shion, Colonel Briton, Plastic, Howard 
(Will), Jack Phantom (Frightene od to 
Death), Richard (Innkeeper's r’'s Daugh- 
ter), Florian (Foundling of the Fi orest), 
Lothair (Miller and his Men), and 
Henry (Deserter). Here were, at 
least, diligence and versatility, if excel- 
lence was yet wanting. Once only he 
tried his hand at an Irishman, Lieut. 
O’Connor, in Sheridan’s farce of St. 
Patrick's Day; but the opportunity 
afforded no scope, and appears to have 
passe xd without notice. On one occa- 
sion, on Monday the 26th January, 
1818, he went completely out of his line, 
and undertook ae in She 
Would and She Would Not, a low 
comedy part, full of humour and situ- 
ation, and almost entirely depending 
for effect on what experienced actors 
technically denominate, ‘‘ knowledge of 
stage business.” None but an old prac- 
titioner could be expected to grapple 
with this Prince of Spanish valets, this 
concentrated theatrical embodiment 
of Guzman d’Alfarache. Miss Kelly, 
an actress never surpassed and seldom 
equi led in her peculiar line, was then 
in the progress of a “very successful 
engagement. She was anxious to ap- 
pear as Donna Hyppolita in Cibber's 
old comedy—a character she had 
studied and acted with peculiar felicity. 
The play was announced and in re- 
hearsal, when Johnson, the favourite 
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low comedian of long-established popu- 
larity, took suddenly ill, The mana- 
ger anil the lady-star were in despair, 
when Power stepped boldly forward, 
and volunteered to “go on,” as the 
language of the green-room terms it, 
for 'Trappanti at the shortest possible 
notice. It was considered important 
not to postpone or lay aside the piece, 
and the offer was accepted. He him- 
self laughed at what he called the ab- 
surdity ‘of the thing, and re peate sd again 
and again that he was only induc ed to 
undertake it out of respect and consi- 
deration for the lady. It is difficult 
to trace events arising out of a combi- 
nation of incidental causes to their 
real source, but it is not unlikely that 


Power’s hap-hazard performance of 


Trappanti on this evening may have 
originated impressions in his mind 
which led to his ultimate success and 
extraordinary attract ion, in a line to- 
tally opposed to that in which he ori- 
ginally started. She Would and She 
Would Not is one of those old-fashioned 
comedies, repudiated by modern taste, 
which are made up of intrigue, bus- 
tling incident, and perpetual equi- 
voque, produced by the plots of valets 
and chambermaids to assist young 
ladies and gentlemen in following their 
own inclinations, to the utter confusion 
of fathers, guardians, and conscientious 
employ ers. The morality and prac- 
tical instruction of this school are as 
questionable as the fun and its effects 
are irresistible. In plays of such a 
class, a correct Saves of the text is 
the pivot on which every movement is 
founded. At rehearsal, great pains 
were taken to impress on Power the 
necessity of being perfect, accompanied 
by endless reminiscences of John Ban- 
nister and his peculiar excellence, all 
which he over and over again admired, 
laughed at, and professed to adopt, 
always winding up with, “ But if you 
get anything like the meaning of ‘the 
words, it is more than I expect.” 
When night arrived, he went through 
the performance without flinching, per- 
fectly collected and easy, but uncon- 
scious of the words, which were whis- 
pered to him by the other actors in an 
under tone, or conveyed through some 
invented question, which forced into his 
memory the apposite reply. All along 
he was lively and animated, as if he 
had enacted the character an hundred 
times, and kept winking slyly and com- 
plucently at the heroine of the piece, as 
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much as to imply, “I am getting on 
capitally at last!” In short, if the 
mind and manner of Trappanti could be 
adequat ely conveyed without the small 
dramatic essential of the author's text, 
the delineation of Power that evening 
was perfection. Miss Kelly compli- 
mented him highly, observing that he 
had hitherto been in a thes atrical dream, 
but would now wake and find himself 
a gifted low comedian. Ile seemed to 
shrink from this conviction of his own 
capabilities, and when reminded of 
Jack Johnstone, and how from an ope- 
ratic walking lover he became trans- 
formed into the most truthful and 
humorous Irishman the boards had 
ever seen, he replied, ‘* Yes, yes, I 
know all that, but Johnstone had a 
‘natural brogue,’ and other advan- 
tages in the line, which I have not. I 
am deeply sensible of these flattering 
commendations, but I must beg leave 
to differ from them entirely.” And sohe 
toiled on for some years ‘longer, invita 
Minervé, against nature, before he was 
fortunate enough to discover the true 
vein which ultimately placed him above 
competition. On the 10th of March 
he repeated Trappanti, and closed his 
performances in Dublin for that season 
on the 27th May, as Sir Brilliant 
Fashion, in Murphy's comedy of T'he 
Way to Keep Him, for Mrs. Edwin’s 
bensfit. Candour presses the admission 
that his first visit to the Irish metro- 
polis held forth but little prospect of 
his future eminence, and that he was 
generally supposed to have mistaken 
his bent. 

Soon after this he began to be in- 
fested by a singular annoyance which 
accompanied him from time to time, 
and place to place, for several years. 
There was an erratic member of the 
Thespian fraternity, moving in an in- 
ferior grade, who to indifferent acting 
on the stage, conjoined the unenviable 
merit of practically and successfully 
illustrating the ch: aracter of Jeremy 
Diddler in general society. His real 
name was Powell, which he occasion- 
ally changed for Power and other pro- 
mising pseudonyms, as they appeared 
suited to the different parts he aspired 
to fill. Under the designation of 
Power, he succeeded in levying consi- 
derable contributions in Wiltshire and 
the parts adjacent from the friends and 
connexions of his namesake’s wife. 
The trick was not unravelled until a 
benevolent clergyman journeyed up to 
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London té relieve more effectually, 
with advice and purse, th. unfortunate 
and ill-treated lady whose distress had 
been portrayed with such touching 
pathos. Mrs. Power was completely 
mystified by the condolences of her old 
and valued friend before she was en- 
abled to undeceive him, and a fruitless 
search was then instituted for the inge- 
nious swindler, the real Simon Pure. 
A few years after this, just as Tyrone 
Power was stepping on the stage for his 
benefit, at the Queen's Theatre, Tot- 
tenham-street, London, he was seized 
vi et armis by a myrmidon of the law, 
on a charge of basely deserting his 
wife and children, and leaving them to 
the tender sympathies of the parish, 
It was in vain that he declared an alibi, 

roving that he was here, not there. 
cooly fruitless was his appeal to the 
manager—who knew that he was Sosia, 
not Mercury—and to the fact that his 
wife and half-a-dozen undeserted babes 
were at that moment occupying the 
largest private box in the house. The 


son of Agrippa was inexorable, and 
clutched his prey with unrelenting 
grasp until the arrival of the abandoned 
Ariadne, who failed to recognise her 
truant Theseus in the mene ‘Val. 


mondi.” This was the last time the 
genuine Power suffered seriously from 
the humours of his Welsh double, al- 
though he continued ever and anon to 
receive letters from all parts of the 
kingdom, threatening exposure of his 
barbarous conduct, with sundry visits 
from starving families. More than 
once, a few detracting scribblers ex- 
humed the real delinquent from his cold 
bed, or re-imported him from the con- 
genial air of the colonies to vex the 
reputation they were unable to blemish 
or retard. 

During his early career, Power was 
not seconded by the smiles of fortune, 
butendured many rude buffets from that 
fickle goddess with a stout heart and a 
buoyant, joyous temperament, until at 
last his indomitable perseverance was 
rewarded by the most brilliant success. 
It has been already stated in another 
biographical sketch,* that he was often 
heard to say ‘‘ In the first years of my 
life, I courted the old blind lady with 
the miraculous wheel! Oh, how I 
courted her, by day and night, with 
my tongue and pen! and the old jade 
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never would listen to me. But her 
eldest daughter Miss Fortune, an ugly, 
cross-grained brute, took such a fancy 
to me, that I could not shake off her 
kind attentions. Run whereI would, 
north, east, south, or west, there was 
Miss Fortune, and be hanged to her, 
always ready to meet her darling 
Tyrone!” Another time, when a 
friend expressed surprise at his cheer- 
fulness under circumstances of depres- 
sion and difficulty, which might drive 
many a man to melancholy—per- 
haps, suicide :—** Suicide!” exclaimed 
Power, ‘‘ pooh, suicide is a coward, a 
cur; but a really brave man seldom 
makes fussy complaints; he meets 
misfortune firmly, and treats dangers 
and difficulties as a set of troublesome 
scoundrels that he ought to conquer, 
not to fear. The eldest daughter of 
Dame Fortune may persecute, but by 
Saint Pat, she shall never subdue me.” 
Power, at this time, had ample stimu- 
lants to exertion, in the love of an 
amiable partner, with two infant chil- 
dren, and the prospect of an increasing 
family. During the season of his 
after prosperity, he alluded to his early 
struggles and privations, with com- 
placency, if not with a regretful satis- 
faction. When in Ireland in 1839, 
affluent and popular, standing well in 
the opinion of the world, and at the 
top of his profession, in his own pecu- 
liar line without a rival; féted and 
courted by the aristocracy of the land, 
he alluded to his first visit of 1817, in 
his diary, and says:—* I do not think 
I was ever happier. Certainly, I had 
more work and far less money; but I 
had youth, hope, health, bounding 
spirits, with sanguine expectations, 
and a young wife whom I loved, and 
who made my home happy and cheer- 
ful, whenever I returned to my small 
domestic circle.” There is another 
entry in this diary, and, unfortunately, 
the only additional one preserved, 
which curiously illustrates the change 
in his fortunes and his feelings on 
tracing back youthful reminiscences. 
This extract is dated August the 6th, 
1839, when he was taking Mrs, Power 
to the Isle of Wight, on an excursion 
for her health. Speaking of his arrival 
at the Dolphin Hotel, at Southampton, 
he observes:—** With what varieties 
of fortune is this town associated in the 


* See “ Lives of the most celebrated Actors and Actresses,” by Thomas Marshall, 
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incidents of my life! I have frequently 
acted here when my yearly income 
scarcely reached £50. I brought my 
wife here to see my poor mother, just 
before our wedding. Twenty-two 
years have passed away, and here we 
are again, my income upwards of 
£6,000 per annum, my family of seven 
children, healthy and good, well-edu- 
cated and affectionate ; my two sons in 
America allowed more for their yearly 
expenditure than their mother and 
myself possessed for six years. All 
this my own parent lived to see accom- 
plished by her son’s industry and Hea- 
ven’s blessing, assisted by a good and 
virtuous wife, whose encouraging and 
sustaining aid was never wanting. At 
this very hotel my mother put up, 
when on her way to France with her 
newly-wedded husband, now nearly 
half a century back ; and here is her 
son, after being left abeggarthrough that 
husband's extravagance, rich bey ond 
the expectations of ambition, and hap- 
ier than rich, in contentment, and 
ae. and hope.” On his return, he 
adds :— My short holidays of a week 
have been spent calmly and cheer- 
fully ; revisiting scenes|last beheld under 
very different auspices ; renewing re- 
collections of early life, and finding, 
on examination, how like a dream is 
all the past, which nevertheless has oc- 
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cupied the best period of existence— 
the one which makes or mars life's 
journey.” From Dublin, Power pro- 
ceeded to Margate, where he was en- 
gaged by Mr. Saville Faucit, during 
the summer of 1818; his line being 
still the light comedy. His first and 
second appearances were Doricourt 
in the Belle’s Stratagem and Howard 
in the Will. Letitia * Hardy and Al- 
bina Mandeville by Miss Sally Booth. 
On the occasion of Knight’s benefit, 
he was asked, and with much difficulty 
consented, to attempt Looney Mac- 
twolter in the Review. This was, 
unquestionably, his first essay as a 
comic Irishman, and most reluctantly 
he encountered it, having, as yet, no 
inward perception of his own ability 
in the line destined in a few years 
to open to him the avenue to fame and 
fortune. From Margate, at the close 
of the season, he migrated to Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne, and joined the company 
which opened there, under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. De Camp, on the 
28th December, 1818. The following 
address, written by Power, was spoken 
by the manager, as Sylvester Dagger- 
wood, a character in which he had pre- 
viously obtained much favour with the 
public of the great carboniferous em- 
porium. 


“ From Dunstable, vile spot, just ’scap’d with life, 
Myself, my angel babes, and lovely wife ; 
In vain we toil’d to take the natives in, 
They shunn’d our play-house worse than death or sin ; 
In vain th’ united talents we combine 
Of the three graces, and the muses nine ; 
For so paternal love hath named my joys, 
Nine beauteous babes—six girls, three lovely boys! 
All gifted with rare talent, figure, duty, 
Their father’s matchless wit, their mother’s beauty ! 
No more I'll say to you, their candid judges ; 
If false I’ve spoke, condemn us all for fudges! 
My wardrobe next should claim some small attention, 
Oh! subject sad—lI faint at the bare mention! 
Oh, Dunstable! thou sink of all my glory; 
But, pshaw !—I'll wipe my eyes and tell my story. 


[Pulls out a ragged pocket handkerchief, and, pointing to it, continues : 


’Tis your old friend, since leaving you unfriended, 
I've brought it back, in hopes "twill here be mended ; 
Nay, e’en my coat so joys once more to meet you, 

It opens wide its hundred mouths to greet you. 


[ Turning his elbows towards the qudience. 


My hat, too, robb’d of that bright edge of lace, 
Which once so gaily glitter’d round my face ; 
But though my face be of the gold bereft, 


] fee] a joy that still some brass is left ; 
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But for my wardrobe, 























But you shall see them. 




















Cheerly I'll say, 






































‘Prosper Newcastle, 






applause, concluding with the National 
Anthem in full chorus. At this dis- 
tance of time the merit of an occasional 
theatrical address, cannot be fairly es- 
timated by the ordinary standard of 
poetic pretensions. The points read 
flatly now which, in the delivery, pro- 
duced their full effect, from the man- 
ner of the speaker, and the aptitude 
of local allusions. ‘These things are 
trifles for the moment, which ring out 
a pleasing sound, and are ever after 
silent. ‘‘Then why revive them?” a 
peevish critic may demand. We can 
give no better reason than this :—The 
volume of any life is made up of trifles, 
while the great events are “few and 
far between.” If we deal only with 
the latter, the most important biogra- 
phy would dwindle into a paragr: aph. 
At Newcastle, Power remained until 
the close of the season. In June, 1819, 
his eldest son was born there, and there 
also commenced his acquaintance with 
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For through that brass, made by your favour bold, 
I hope once more to bind my brows with gold ! 
But see how I'm digressing from my tale ; 

My wardrobe was the theme, 
Until the crack of doom my tongue will wag on ’t, 
While Nunky’s shop at Dunsty long will brag on’t! 
For there, alas! without more grief and sighing, 

My robes of state in lavender are lying ! 

So cheap they went, too, that, as I'm a sinner, 

King Richard’s royal suit scarce rais'd a dinner. 
Whilst—‘ to what uses may we not return !’"— 

Poor Hamlet’s black scarce one day’s fire would burn. 
To you, where coals are plenty, this sounds funny, 
But coals at Dunstable will weigh down money. 
Again digressing—pray once more excuse it, 

And your kind patience I'll no more abuse it. 

thus at once produce it. 


Then followed tumultuous shouts of 


twill never fail, 


[Pulls out a very small and shabby bundle from his pocket. 


A small reserve I’ve made to grace to-night, 
And but for these, we'd been in luckless plight ; 
But this, my grinning coat, will tell you best, 
If thus the manager, how fares the rest. 

Boy ! 
Take them the wardrobe—bid ’em all make ready : 
For me, since flattering hope has deign’d once more, 
On her bright wing to waft me to your shore, 

* Daggerwood's 
I come, no factor for another’s gain, 

But now sole monarch—favour’d be my reign 
O’er these, a gallant and a veteran band, 

In whose support I crave each friendly hand, 





, nerves be steady— 


sorrow’s o'er,’ 


[Scene opens, and discovers the entire Company grouped in characters. 
Thanks, gentle citizens, and worthy friends, 
Your kind encouragement all terror ends : 
This general applause and cheerful shout, 
Have rais’d the drooping spirits of my rout ! 
And now, with heart and voice, let’s loudly sing, 
and long live the King! ! lag 






the writer of this memoir—an ac- 
quaintance which soon ripened into 
the most friendly intimacy, and con- 
tinued with mutual advantage to the 
close of his life. Long and frequent 
were their morning strolls when there 
was no tedious rehearsal, and many 
their evening conversations on the non- 
play nights, at his hospitable fire-side, 
enlivened as it was by the presence ofan 
accomplished lady. There the two as- 
piring actors, as * yet but young in 
deed,” pondered over mutual plat 1s and 
prospects, building castles in the air, 
and running riot in the regions of ima- 
gination, but neither catching the most 
distant glimpse of that futurity which 
was destined to see one, manager of the 
Metropolitan Theatre of Ireland, and 
the other, the most universal favourite 
and most attractive auxiliary that ever 
graced those boards, or was welcomed 
by that warm-hearted public, as the 
representative of their national charac- 
ter. Had either of those coming events, 
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which cast no shadow before them, 
been predicted by some cunning gipsy 
or pretended astrologer, they would 
have been received with an incredulous 
smile, even as some old-fashioned, mat- 
ter-of-fact dogmatists are still to be 
found, who are bigoted enough to 
reject the infallibility of clairvoy- 
ance, with the well-proved moral and 
social advantages of enlightened mes- 
merism. 

From Newcastle, Power passed on 
to Scotland, and performed for a short 
time with Ryder’s company,in Dundee, 
Perth, and Aberdeen. ‘Towards the 
end of the year 1818, he came into pos- 
session of his wife’s small fortune, and 
now considered the opportunity ar- 
rived to put into action his plans for 
leaving the stage. He cast about in 
all directions to ascertain how he might 
apply his talents to the best advantage. 
His first idea was to seek service in 
Austria, where he had an uncle holding 
high rank in the army of the Emperor. 
Had he been still a single man, this 
was, undoubtedly, the most promising 
course to adopt; a wife and infant 
child, however, were serious impedi- 
ments at the outset of a military career. 
The stage, under any circumstances, 
he determined to leave for ever. He 
was still young enough to commence 
life over again. The ambitious dreams, 
and romantic inspirations which had 
been his first incentives to seek distine- 
tion in the mimic world, had long faded 
before its galling servitude and sordid 
realities. He soon found that the 
scenic gold was mere tinsel, the glitter- 
ing jewels paltry counterfeits, and the 
mouthing, pompous heroes, frequently 
no better than utterers of base coin. 
Theexperience of provincial companies, 
and provincial audiences, was little cal- 
culated to keep alive the ardour of en- 
thusiasm. It seems more than pro- 
bable that he would have abandoned 
the theatrical race before he had ac- 
complished a single heat, but for a 
spirit of independence which shrank 
from encroaching on his mother’s very 
limited means, while he felt that he was 
capable of supporting himself and fa- 
mily by his own exertions. The “ res 
anguste domi” no longer compelling 
him to trust exclusively to the stage, 
he entered into a speculation with an 
officer of rankin the British army for the 
settlement of Algoa Bay, in the Cape 
territory, where a large grant had been 
recently acquired from the Crown. The 
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scheme was wild and Quixotic, suffi- 
ciently imprudent and unpromising, 
but a vigorous mind cares little for dif- 
ficulty or danger with health and 
strength in possession, and fame and 
fortune in perspective. Energetic 
youth seldom halts to calculate the 
height of a mountain or the depth 
of a river, but presses boldly on to 
win the prize rendered more valuable 
from the frequency with which it eludes 
the extended grasp. 

Leaving his wife and child to the 
care of trusty friends at home, Tyrone 
Power sailed from England for the 
Cape of Good Hope in June, 1820. 
During his entire absence he kept a re- 
gular diary, but this, with nearly all 
his other papers, has disappeared. It 
contained much interesting and au- 
thentic information, which would have 
materially enhanced the value of these 
pages. ‘The only existing records are 
a few verses, written at sea, de. 
scriptive of his feelings on quitting 
Europe, and the ties from which he was 
about to be separated by a boundless 
distance, and an indefinite period. 

Soon after his arrival at Cape Town, 
he set off on an exploring expedition, 
to ascertain and report on the nature 
of the inland country it was proposed 
to settle. He was accompanied nearly 
to the frontier by Major O'Reilly, then, 
and until a very recent date, Brigade 
Major at the colony. Mr. Power's 
eldest son, when serving in the Com- 
missariat department in New Zealand, 
in 1848, met with a retired officer 
there, Capt. Campbell, who, in 1820, 
happened to be a subaltern, stationed 
with his party at the most distant out- 
post then existing within the confines 
of the British territory. Captain Camp- 
bell described to him how he had first 
seen his father. He was alone, cross- 
ing a plain in the direction of the post, 
riding one horse, and driving another 
before him. He brought letters of in- 
troduction to the officers, and remained 
with them several days, to collect in- 
formation, arrange his further pro- 
ceedings,and obtain trustworthy guides. 
All were delighted with their guest, 
of whose mirthful disposition, agreeable 
converse, personal vigour and intre- 
pidity, the captain entertained a very 
vivid recollection. One anecdote, in 
particular, exhibited the latter quality 
in all its Hibernian recklessness. The 
traveller and two companions were out 
on a shooting expedition, and were 
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beating the edge of a ravine in the 
neighbourhood of the fort, in search 
of small game. Presently a gleeful 
shout was heard, and Power was seen 
rushing through the tangled, scrubby 
bush, in pursuit of three lions, whose 
siesta he had disturbed, and who were 
now trotting peaceably towards the 
plain. Disregarding the warning cries 
of his associates, he fired his whole 
broadside without hesitation, two bar- 


rels loaded with shot, into the rear of 


the retreating enemy, screeching and 
yelling at the same time to his friends 
to join in the fray. Fortunately, the 
monarchs of the desert were too mag- 
nanimous, or too lazy, to resent the 
impotent insult, or were dismayed and 
panic-struck by the sharp attack of 
their pursuer, as Hector quailed at the 
approach of Achilles. Whatever was 
the cause, they made off to the jungle 
at a steady pace, to the infinite regret 
of our sportsman, who, on being re- 
monstrated with on his imprudence, 
which compromised the whole party, 
simply stated that he had always under- 
stood and believed savage animals would 
fly from man unless they could spring 
on him unawares ; that he had pro- 
mised his wife the first lion's skin he 
could get, and he thought this oppor- 
tunity too tempting to let it slip 
through his fingers. Another anecdote 
may be related here, which exhibits the 
same cool determination, exercised on 
a more profitable occasion. While in 
Table Bay, an officer of one of the 
ships, who could not swim, fell over- 
board, and was sinking fast. Power, 
without a moment’s hesitation, and not 
having the dread of sharks before his 
eyes, plunged into the sea, and sus- 
tained the drowning man until a boat 
was lowered, which rescued both. This 
officer had served during the late war 
in more than one hard-fought action. 
On a particular occasion, he, with a 

arty, was carrying an enemy’s vessel 

y boarding, when a gallant young 
midshipman, a mere stripling, fighting 
by his side, had his hand pinned to the 
gunwale by the thrust of an enemy’s 
dirk. The officer, at the risk of being 
cut down himself, when nearly defence- 
less through his humanity, sustained the 
lad, while he extracted the dirk, saving 
him at the same time from falling be- 
tween the two contending vessels. After 
the action, the young midshipman pre- 
sented his preserver with the dirk, re- 
questing that he would keep it, to be 
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bestowed on any one who might, in 
the chances of war, protect his life in 
an equally imminent danger. The 
dagger thus came, by legitimate inhe- 
ritance to Tyrone Power, accompanied 
by a similar condition, and still re- 
mains in possession of his eldest son. 
An all-seeing Providence had decreed 
that, in the perils of the deep, he should 
not be rescued, as he had saved 
another. On that awful night, and in 
that dread hour which terminated his 
existence, no mortal hand was _ per- 
mitted to be stretched forth to aid the 
‘* strong swimmer in his agony ;” no 
human succour assisted him to wrestle 
with the fury of the tempest, which 
swept before it all evidences of its own 
destroying might. 

A few days after the lion hunt, the 
traveller, accompanied only by Caffre 
guides, continued on his way, and 
penetrated farther into the interior of 
Southern Africa than any white man 
who had visited those unexplored re- 
gions beforehim. During his absence, 
a quarrel suddenly sprang up between 
the aborigines and the settlers, which, 
with other difliculties, prevented, for 
several months, the possibility of his 
return. During this contest, the native 
barbarians perpetrated every descrip- 
tion of atrocity ; but although he was 
alone, unprotected, and known to be 
a countryman of their mortal enemies, 
he was neither molested nor maltreated 
in the slightest degree. In after times, 
he always spoke with astonishment and 
gratitude of the hospitable reception 
he had invariably met with. This, in 
a great measure, resulted from an in- 
timacy he had formed with Macomo, 
now one of the prominent leaders in 
the present war. By this formidable 
chiet he was adopted and protected, 
and, on parting, Macomo tatooed one 
of his arms as a memorial of their friend- 
ship. The writer has often examined 
this reminiscence of his travels, which 
Power was naturally enough proud of 
exhibiting. For many months his 
friends in the settlement were without 
tidings of him, and his family in Eng- 
land received no letters. It was gene- 
rally concluded that he had perished 
by the hands of the savages, or in one 
of the many casualties incidental to 
such a distant peregrination. It is 
much to be regretted that his journal 
has been lost. It contained an inte- 
resting picture of the country at that 
period, and a variety of personal anec. 
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dotes, intermingled with romantic ad- Jason brig, once more turned his face 
venture. It was not without general towards England. He was disa 

astonishment, and many warm congra- _ pointed, but not crushed; baffled, but 
tulations, that he was seen one morn- _ still high in hope, stronger and more 
ing, nearly a year after his departure, confirmed in vigorous habits, wiser 
riding quietly into Cape Town, ona and more e xperienced, if not richer, 
broken. down horse, sunburnt, and than when he left the country to which 


with matted hairand beard oflengthen- he was now anxiously retracing his 
ed growth, his wardrobe and camp steps. Ilis voyage home appears to 
equipage consisting of thescanty cover- have been slow, but otherwise propi- 


ing on his back, surmounted by a tious; and his book of songs contains 
Caffre carosse ; his arms and legs pro- no complaint beyond an earnest in- 
truding from his threadbare mtegu- vocation to /Zolus for a favouring 
ments, and not altogether unlike breeze, or any breeze at all. The 
Robinson Crusoe, except that hisex- monotonous tediousness of a_pro- 
ternal case, instead of goat-skins, tracted calm at sea, with the long, 
presented a suit of many hues, the sickening heave of the ocean swell, and 


remains of patched and faded broad- the flapping of the heavy sails against 
cloth. What he had seen of the inte- the mast, are worse even than the ex- 
rior of the Cape colony had not im- citing roar of a tempest. Reader, if 





pressed him favourably as to its future you wish to illustrate in your own 
prospects. His energies weredamped practice (as we have done in our young 
by personal experiment, and the im- days) the acme of this abomination, 
mediate speculation in which he was get, by some means or other, into a 
interestéd stood still for lack of funds. seven days’ calm in the Bay of Biscay. 
The mainspring was broken, and all It is not easily managed, but re- 
the machinery disordered. He saw quires interest with the clerk of the 
that the land which he had explored weather. After this experiment, you 
offered but a narrow field for his own _ will never again lock with complacency 
exertions, and anything but a safe on a fis hing- smack, or a ferry-boat, 


home for his young wife, and the family while the sight of even a stagnant pond 
that might be _expe cted to grow uw will make you feel qualmish for a fort- 
around him. Even if he had been in- night.* 

clined to risk his own life and fortunes, The vessel, in her ordinary course, 


he hesitated to expose tender beings passed in sight of St. Helena, but with- 
dependent on him to such a state of out touchingat that island. While the 
lawless barbarism. ‘The untutored sa- passengers in the cabin were drinking 
vages, from a chivalrous feeling not a glass of wine to the health of the ex- 
unknown even among those rugged Emperor, word was sent down that an 
sons of nature, brutalized, idolatrous, eagle was seen from the deck, cleaving 
and ignorant as they are, had spared the air in flight from the frowning 
the solitary traveller who ventured rock. All remarked that this was a 
among them alone and confident, but curious incident, and some said it was 
they were likely to feel little respect an omen of something. On arriving 
or consideration for the intruding set- _ at Falmouth, they learned that, on that 
tler who seizes his portion of their land very day, the once mighty Napoleon 
with the air of a master, and, aseven had expired in his lonely corner of 
they had penetration enough to dis- exile. Many will smile and scoff 
cover, comes to reduce them to a state at this strange coincidence and its 
of inferior dependence. He lost no assumed application; but, let the 
time, therefore, in preparing for hisde- fact be translated as it may, it 
parture, and embarking on board the — stands recorded by Power, in some 


* The late Mr. Stephens, father to the Countess Dowager of Essex, had such a horror of 
navigation that nothing could seduce him into a boat. Once travelling in Scotland, he had 
to go from Edinburgh to Perth and Aberdeen, vid the Queen’s Ferry, and so across the Firth 
of Forth. On arriving at the Ferry, and being told for the first time that it was necessary to 
embark in a boat to cross to the other side, he flatly refused, and no entreaties could prevail 
onhim. Ringing the bell, he summoned the w waite tof the hotel, and demanded—* Waiter, 
have you any bridges in tiis infernal country ?” ‘* Yes, sir.” “ Where is the nearest 2” “ At 
Stirling, about twenty -five miles up the Fir rth.” Very well. Then order me a chaise and 
pair immediately.” And so he travelled about fifty miles round, rather than quit ferra firma 
fer half an hour. 
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verses which were written at the time, ness hid its deformity, and rendered 
and on the spur of the moment. With to dazzling genius the tribute which 
the enthusiasm of youth he mourned a purer virtue only should have com- 
over the departed glory, whose bright- manded;:— 












































“ Soul of the brave! thou art fled; 
But, perchance, thy great spirit triumphantly rode 
On the wind-driven cloud, that roll’d o’er my head, 
While borne to its final abode. 






As I gaz’d on the rock of thy rest, 
Griev'd that such dwelling so long should be thine ; 
Little my heart would have mourn’d, 

Had I known how, on wing to be bless’d, 

Thy spirit its prison indignantly spurn’d, 

Far happier and freer than mine. 

In the hour when we drank to thy liberty 

Our voices were heard—thou wert free ; 

As a curse we breath’d on thy jailers that day, 

The death-angel proudly had borne thee away, 

And left them to watch o’er thy tenantless clay. 


I heard the tale with incredulous smile, 
When they told me the bird of thy pride was nigh ; 
I saw him cleave the yielding air— 

I saw him float o’er the prison isle ; 

But I deem’d not the lordly eagle was there 

To waft thee on to thy native sky. 

In the hour of thy birth thou wert mark’d by fate ; 
And who, that hath noted thy changing state, 

Will refuse to hold belief with thee, 

That thou wert the child of destiny ? 

For thee she form’d th’ imperial throne, 
And the dungeon rock was all thine own, 
And a jailer was made for that task alone. 


Farewell! there’s one who mourns thy fate, 
Though not a monarch legitimate ; 

And he hath learn’d to scan thee well— 
Thy might and weakness, both could tell ; 
Yet feels, and owns the truth with pain, 
Take thee for all in all, in vain 

May we look to see thy like again.” 


“ Written on landing at Falmouth, in June, 1821, having passed St. Helena on the day of 
Napoleon's death, but without hearing of that event until our arrival in England.” 











We preserve these versesas amemo- hands, than up sprang a legion of ready 
rial of the sentiments of the writer, who sympathisers, whose tender natures 
will write no more; not as indicative of transformed him into a martyr, be- 
any coincidence with the enthusiastic wailed his sufferings in ode and elegy, 
admiration they embody as regards the and finally elevated him to the honours 







subject. Reaction and changes of opi- of a demi-god. But all this inflated 
nion on the character of Napoleon Buo- admiration has subsided, and is sober- 


naparte appear to be as regular as the ing down to the level of truth. It 
return of a comet after a given number seems probable that the universal and 
of rotatory gyrations. Long regarded, far more reasonable fiat of unimpas- 
and justly so, as the most inveterate  sioned posterity will be, that he was a 
enemy England had ever encountered — bold, unscrupulous soldier of fortune, 
—a foe who would have exterminated fashioned for the times in which he 
her if he could; whose unquenchable lived, endowed with almost super- 
hatred far exceeded simple national an- — human ability and boundless personal 
tipathy,and whose favouriteapopthegm, ambition. It was said by Madame de 
in reference to his darling object, was, Stael (and the saying mystified many 
“‘Delenda est Carthago;” no sooner who wondered without conviction), that 
did the chances of war place him inour he was not a man at all, but a system. 
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«* What does she mean?” whispered 
Lord Brougham to Sir James Macin- 
tosh. ‘Mass! I cannot tell!” replied 
the latter. If he was a system, it was 
a system of exclusive selfishness. Ie 
cared much more for himself than he 
did for any one else. He was not to be 
depended on; and it was undoubtedly 
both prudent and proper to keep him 
safely, when once caught, rather than 
to let him loose again, to unhinge so- 
ciety, and, as Lord Hastings says, in 
«« Jane Shore,” of the Wars of the 
Roses— 
* To set once more that scene of blood before us." 
Many years later than 1821, Tyrone 
Power, when returning from his se- 
cond visit to America, happened to be 
the fellow-passenger of Louis Napoleon, 


now Prince President and Autocrat of 


what is called the French Republic. 
During the whole voyage from New 
York to England, Power was confined 
to his berth, in consequence of injuries 
received by a fall from his horse, just 
before s: uiling. Louis Napoleon evinced 
a marked partiality for the invalid, 
whose acquaintance he se <dulously cul- 
tivated, and passed much of his time 
in conversing with and reading to him, 
This intimacy and friendship continued 
after their arrival in England. An 
entry in the only diary now re maining, 
thus speaks of this remarkable per- 
sonage, at a dinner-party of distin- 
guished guests, compris ing, amongst 
others, the Duke of Beaufort, Lord 
Chesterfield, Lord Alfred Paget, Count 
D’Orsay, and the French Prince. “At 
half-past seven all the party arrived 
punctually. We were very merry— 
conversation never flagged. At eleven, 
coffee. After this we played Russian 
bagatelle like boys. At two in the 
morning all drove off, having enjoyed 
a delightful evening. Prince Louis 
evidently made a favourable impression 
on the English noblemen. Indeed, his 
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manners are so gentle and unassuming, 
that it would be difficult not to like 
him. As a matter of course all gave 
him precedence on leaving the drawing- 
room when dinner was announced.* 
He is not unlike his great uncle, whose 
portrait hung opposite to him where 
he sat. I observed him eye it atten- 
tively, and, as I thought, with a me- 
lancholy e xpression. What blighted 
hopes and defeated ambition must one 
glance have conjured up.” In another 
place, speaking again of Louis and his 
cousin Luci@, he says, ‘“ They appear 
quite confident in the hope of another 
revolution in France, and the return 
of their family to supreme power. 
They have persuaded themselves that 
they represent a principle, which, 
though held back for a time, must, 
sooner or later, inevitably lead to the 
race of Buonaparte being recalled by 
the united voice of the nation.” Bhese 
opinions are curious and interesting 
now, having been uttered with con- 
fidence so long before the event, and 
when their fulfilment would have been 
pronounced nothing short of mira- 
culous, 

When Tyrone Power returned home 
in 1821, after wasting more than twelve 
valuable months in his African expe- 
dition, he was in his twenty-fourth 
year, and found himself again ‘entirely 
thrown on his own resources without 
any certain support or aaa po- 
sition. He could scarcely afford to 
waste any more time in doubtful expe- 
riments. He had tried to escape from 
the stage, but to the stage he was now 
doomed to return. He, therefore, once 
more resigned himself to the fate it 
seemed impossible to avoid, but still 
without the slightest inclination for 
the line of acting in which he was 
soon to distance all competitors, and 
with no perception whatever of his own 


peculiar strength, 
Fo WG 


* This might be a well-bred compliment to a stranger, rather than an absolute acknow- 


ledgment of superior rank. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


SHOWING HOW CHANCE IS BETTER THAN DESIGN. 


Tr was not the custom of the day for 
the lady of the house to present herself 
at dinner when the party consisted sole- 
ly of men, so that my mother’s absence 
from table appeared nothing remark- 
able. To her, however, it did seem 
somewhat singular that, although she 
descended to the drawing-room in all 
the charming elegance of a most be- 

coming costume, not one of the guests 
presented himself to pay his respects, 
or, as she would have said, his dutiful 
homage. It is possible that my father 
had forgotten to apprize her that the 
company of a dinner-party were not 
usually in that temperate and discreet 
frame of mind which would make their 
appearance in a drawing-room desir- 
able. In his various lessons, it is more 
than likely that thisescaped him; and 
I believe I am not far wrong in wish- 
ing that many other of his instructions 
had shared the same fate. The fact 
was, that in preparing my mother for 
the duties and requirements of a novel 
state of society, he had given her such 
false and exaggerated notions of the 
country and the people, she had im- 
bibed a hundred absurd prejudices 
about them which, had she been left to 
her own unguided good sense and tact, 
she would have totally escaped; and 
while, as he thought, he was storing her 
mind with a thorough knowledge of Ire- 
land, he was simply presenting her with 
a terrifying picture of such inconsis- 
tency, incongruity, and wrongheaded- 
ness, that no cleverness on her part 
could ever succeed in combatting. 

It is perfectly true that the courtly 
deference and polished reserve of old 
French manners, its thousand observ. 
ances, and its unfailing devotion to 
ladies, were not the striking features of 
Irish country-house life: but there was 
a great deal in common between them, 
and, perhaps, no country of Europe 
in that day could so cas ily, and with 
such little sacrifice, have conform. 


ed to the French standard of good 
breeding as Ireland ; and, I have little 
doubt, that if left to herself, my mother 
would have soon discovered the points 
of contrast without even troubling her 
head, or puzzling her ingenuity over 
their discrepancies. However that may 
be, there she sat, in all the attractive 
beauty of full-dress, alone and in si- 
lence, save when the door of the dis- 
tant dinner-room opening, bore to her 
ears the wild and vociferous merri- 
ment of a party, excited by wine and 
conviviality, 

I know not, I can but fancy, what 
thoughts of her own dear land were 
hers at that moment—what memory 
of delicious evenings spent amidst al- 
leys of orange and lime-trees, the rip- 
pling fountain mingling its sounds with 
the more entrancing music of flat. 
tery; what visions rose before her of 
scenes endeared from infancy, of ob- 
jects that recalled that soft, luxurious 
dalliance which makes of life a dream. 
Ican but imagine that of this kind 
were her reveries, as she sat in solitude, 
or slowly paced up and down the im- 
mense room which, but partially lighted 
up, looked even larger than it was. To 
cut off every clue to her family, my 
father had sent back from England the 
maid who accompanied her, and taken 
in her place one who knew nothing of 
my mother’s birth or connexions, so 
that she had not even the solace of so 
much confidential intercourse, and was, 
utterly, completely alone. While in 
W ales she had been my father’s com- 

anion for the entire day, accompany- 
ing him when he walked or rode, and 
beside him on the river’s bank, as he 
fished ; scarcely had they arrived in 
Ireland, however, when the whole 
course of life was changed. The va- 
rious duties of his station took up 
much of bis time, he was frequently 
occupied all the day, and they met but 
rarely ; hence, had she adopted those 

















old habits of her native country—that 
self-indulgent system, which surrounds 
itself with few cares, fewer duties, and, 
alas! no resources! 

So fearful was my father that she 
might take a dislike to the country 
from the first impressions produced 
upon her by new acquaintances, that 
he actually avoided every one of his 
neighbours, hesitating where or with 
whom to seek companionship for his 
wife—some were too old, some too vul- 
gar, some were linked with an objec. 
tionable ‘ set,” some were of the op- 
posite side in politics. His fastidious- 
ness increased with every day; and, 
while he was assuring her that there 
was a delightful circle into which she 
would be received, he was gradually 
offending every one of his old neigh- 
bours and associates, Of the great 
heap of cards which covered her table, 
she had not yet seen oneof the owners, 
and already a hundred versions were 
circulated to account for the seclusion 
in which she lived. 

I have been obliged to burthen my 
reader with these explanations, for 
whose especial enlightenment they are 
intended, fur I desire that he should 
have as clear an idea of the circum- 
stances which attended my mother’s 
position as Iam able to convey, and 
without which, he would be probably 
unjust in his estimate of her character. 
In all likelihood there is not any one 
less adapted to solitude than a young, 
very handsome, and much-flattered 
French woman, Neither her educa- 
tion nor her tastes fit her for it; and 
the very qualities which secure her suc- 
cess in society, are precisely those 
which most contribute to melancholy 
when alone. Wit and brilliancy, when 
isolated from the world, being like the 
gold and silver money which the ship- 
wrecked sailor would willingly have 
bartered for the commonest and vilest 
articles of simple utility. 

Let the reader then, bearing all this 
in his mind, picture to himself my mo- 
ther, who, as the night wore on, be- 
came more and more impatient, start- 
ing at every noise, and watching the 
door, which she momentarily expected 
to see open. 

During all this time, the company of 
the dinner-room were in the fullest en- 
joyment of their conviviality—and let 
me add, too, of that species of convi- 
viality for which the Sales of that 
day was celebrated. It is unhappily 
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but too true: those habits of dissipa- 
tion prevailed to such an extent, 
that a dinner party meant an orgie ; 
but it is only fair to remember, that it 
was not a mere festival of debauch, but 
that native cleverness and wit—the 
able conversationalist—the brilliant 
talker, and the lively narrator, had no 
small share in the intoxication of the 
hour. ‘There was a kind of barbaric 
grandeur in the Irish country gentle- 
man of the time—with his splendid re- 
tinue, his observance of the point of 
honour, his contempt of law, and his 
generous hospitality—that made him a 
very picturesque, if not a very profit- 
able feature of his native country. The 
exact period to which I refer was re- 
markable in this respect ; the divisions 
of politics had risen to all the dignity 
of a great national question, and the 
rights of Ireland were then on trial. 

It is not my object, perhaps as little 
would it be the reader’s wish, to enter 
on any description of the table-talk— 
when debates in the house, duels, cu- 
rious assize cases, hard runs with fox- 
hounds, adventures with bailiffs, and 
affairs of gallantry, all followed, pell 
mell, in wild succession. None were 
above telling of their own defeats and 
discomfitures. There was little of that 
overweening self-esteem which in our 
time stifles many a good story, for fear 
of the racy ridicule that is sure to fol. 
lowit. Good fellowship and good tem- 
per were supreme, and none felt that 
to be offence which was uttered in all 
the frank gaiety of the bottle. Even 
then the western Irishman had _ his 
distinctive traits; and while the taste 
for courtly breeding and polished man- 
ners was gradually extending, he took 
a kind of pride in maintaining his pri- 
mitive habits of dress and demeanour, 
and laughed at the new-fangled no- 
tions as a fashionable folly, that would 
last its hour and disappear again. Of 
this school was a certain Mr., or, 
rather, as he was always called, ** Old 
Bob Ffrench,” the familiar epithet of 
Bitter Bob being his cognomen among 
friends and intimates. I am unwilling 
to let my readers suppose even for a 
moment that he really deserved the 
disparaging prefix. He was, indeed, 
the very emblem of an easy-tempered, 
generous-hearted old man, the utmost 
extent of whose bitterness was the 
coarseness of a manner that, however 
common in his own county, formed a 
strong contrast to the tone of the ca- 
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pital. Although a man of a large for- 
tune and ancient family, in his dress 
and appearance he looked nothing 
above the class of a comfortable far- 
mer. His large loose brown coat was 
decorated with immense silver buttons, 
and his small clothes, disdaining all aid 
from braces, displayed a liberal margin 
of linen over his hips; but his stock- 
ings were most remarkable of all, being 
of lamb’s wool, and of two coloutanns 
light brown and blue, 
his own, to make them easy of detec- 
tion if stolen, but which assuredly se- 
cured their safety on better gr ounds. 
He was a member of Parliament for 
western borough; and, despite many 
peculiarities of diction, and an occa- 
sional lapse of grammar, was always 
listened to with attention in the House, 
and respected for the undeviating ho- 
nour and manly frankness of his cha- 
racter. Bob had been, as usual, an 
able contributor to the pleasures of the 
evening: he had sung, told stories, 
joked, and quizzed every one around 
him, and even, in a burst of confidence, 
communicated the heads ofa speech he 
was about to make in the House on the 
question of reform, when he suddenly 
discovered that his snuff-box wase mpty. 
Now, amongst his many peculia irities, 

one was, the belief that no man in Ire- 
Jand knew how to apportion the va- 
rious kinds of tobacco like himself, and 


Bob’s mixture was a celebrated snuff 


of the time. 

To replenish his box he always car- 
ried a little canister in his great-coat 
pocket, but never would entrust the 
care of this important casket to a ser- 
vant; so that, when he saw that he was 
‘‘empty,” he quietly stole from the 
room, and went in search of his great 
coat. It was not without some diffi. 
culty that he found his way through 
the maze of rooms and corridors to the 
antechamber where he had deposited 
his hat and coat. Having found it at 
last, however, he set out to retrace his 
steps; but, whether it was that the 
fresh air of the cool galleries, or the 
walking, or that the wine was only then 

roducing its effects, certain is it 

fr. Ffrench’s faculties became wonder- 
fully confused. He thought he remem- 
bered a certain door; but, to his mi- 
sery, there were, at least, half-a-dozen 
exactly like it: he knew that he turned 
off into a passage, but passages and 
corridors opened on all sides of him. 
How heartily did he curse the architect 
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that could not build a house like all 
the world, with a big hall, having the 
drawing-room to the left and the din- 
ner-room to the right—an easy geo- 
graphy that any one could recollect 
after dinner as well as before. With 
many a malediction on all new-fangled 
notions, he plodded on, occasionally 
coming to the end of an impassable 
gi ulery, , or now straying into rooms in 
total darkness. «* A blessed way to be 
spending the evening,” muttered he to 
himself; “and, maybe, these rascals 
are quizzing me all this time.” Though 
he frequently stopped to listen, he 
never could catch the sounds of a con- 
viviality that he well knew was little 
measured, and hence he opined, that he 
must have wandered far away from the 
right track. In the semi-desperation 
of the moment, he would gladly have 
made his escape by a window, and 
trusted to his chance of discovering the 
hall-door, but, unfortunately, the ar- 
tifices of a modern window-bolt so 
completely defied his skill, that even 
this resource was denied him. Tl 
take one ‘cast’ more,” muttered he, 
‘‘and if that fails, I'll lie down on the 
first snug place I can find till morning.” 
It became soon evident to him that 
he had, at least, entered new pre- 
cinets; for he now found himself in a 
large corridor, splendidly lighted, and 
with a rich carpetting on the floor. 
There were several doors on either 
side, but although he tried them each 
in turn, they were all locked. At last 
he came to a door at the extreme end 
of the gallery, which opened to his 
hand, and admitted him into a spacious 
and magnificently furnished apartment, 
partially lit up, and by this decep- 
tive light admitting glimpses of the 
most rare and costly objects of china, 
glass, and marble. It needed not the 
poetising effects of claret to make Bob 
fancy that this was a fairy palace— 
but perhaps the last bottle contributed 
to this effect—for he certainly stood 
amazed and confounded at a degree of 
magnificence and splendour with which 
he had never seen anything to com. 
pare. Vainly endeavouring to peer 

through the dubious half light, and see 

into the remote distance of the cham- 
ber, Ffrench reached the middle of the 
room, when he heard, or thought he 
heard, the rustling sounds of silk. It 
was in the days of hoops and ample 
petticoats. He turned abruptly, and 
there stood directly in front of what, 





in his own description, he characterised 
as * the el legante st crayture ye ever set 
eyes upon.” Young, beautiful, and 
most becomingly dressed, itisno wonder 
if my mother did produce a most en- 
trancing effect on his astounded senses. 
Never for a moment suspecting that 
his presence was the result of an ac. 
cident, my mother curtsied very low, 
and with a voice and a smile of inef- 
fable sweetness, addressed him. Alas! 
poor Bob’s mystifications were not to 
end here, for she spoke in French, and 
ee distinguished the City of the 
Tribes might be in many respects, that 
language was but little cul — there. 
He could, therefore, only bow and 
lay his he and on his heart, and look as 
much devotion, respect, and admi- 
ration, as it was in his power to ex- 
press at that late hour of the even- 
ing. 

‘€ Perhaps you'll accept of a cup of 
tea?” said she at length, leading the 
way towards the table, and as Ffrench 
said afterwards, that he never declined 
drink, no matter what the liquor, he 
readily consented, and took his place 
beside her on the sofa. Full of all 
my father’s lessons and precepts about 
the civilities she was to bestow on the 
Irish gentlemen and their wives, the 
importance of creating the most fa- 
vourable i impression on them, and in- 
gratiating herself into their esteem, my 
mother addressed herself to the task 
in right earnest. Her first care was to 
become intelligible, and she accord- 
ingly spoke in the slowest and most 
measured manner, so as to give the 
foreigner every possible facility to fol- 
low her. Her second was to impose 
as little necessity on her companion for 
reply as it was possible. She accord- 
ingly talked on of Ireland, of the ca- 
pital, the country, the scenery about 
them, the pe: asantry —everything v, in 
short, that she could think of, and 
always in a tone of praise and admi- 

ration. The single monosyllable ‘ oui” 
was the whole stock of old Bob's 
French, but, as he often remarked, “ we 
hearofaman walking from Ballinasloe to 
Dublin, with only tuppence in his pocket; 
and I don’t see why he should not 
be able to economise his parts of speech 
like his pence, and travel through the 
French dictionary with only one word 
of it!” Bob's ** oui” was uttered, it is 
true, with every possible variety of tone 
andexpression. It was assent, convic- 
tion, surprise, astonishment, doubt, and 
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satisfaction, just as he uttered it. 
So long debarred from all intercourse 
with strangers, it is not improbable 
that my mother was perfectly satisfied 
with one who gave her the lion’s share 
of the conversation. She certainly 
seemed to ask for no higher efforts at 
agreeability than the attention he be- 
stowed, and he often confessed that he 
could have sat for a twelvemonth lis- 
tening to her, and faneying to himself 
all the sweet things that he hoped she 
was saying to him. Doubtless not 
ignorant of her success, she was deter- 

mined to achieve a complete victory, 
for after upwards of an hour speaking 
in this manner, she asked him if he 
liked music. Should she sing for him? 
The oui” was of course ready, and 
without further preface she arose, and 
walked over to the piano-forte. The 
fascination which was but begun before 
was now completed, for, however weak 
his appreciation of her conversational 
ability, he could, like nearly all his 
countrymen, feel the most intense des 
light in music. It was fortunate, too, 
that the tastes of that day did not rise 
beyond those light ‘ chansonettes,” 
those simple melodies which are so easy 
to execute, that they are within the 
reach of comprehension of the least 
educated ears. 

Had the incident occurred in our 
own day, the chances are that some 
passionate scene from Verdi, or some 
energetic outburst of despised love or 
betrayed affection from Donizetti or 
Meyerbeer, had been the choice, and 
poor Bob had gone away with a la- 
mentable opinion of musical science, 
and regret for the days when “singing 
was preferred to scree eching.” _ 
pily the ballad was more in vogue then 
than the bravura, and instead of hold. 
ing his ears with his hands, Bob felt 
them tremble with ecstacy as he lis. 
tened. Enjoying thoroughly a praise 
so heartily accorded, my mother sun 
on song after song —now some bol 
“romance” of chivalry —now some 
graceful little air of pastoral simpli. 
city. No matter what the theme, the 
charm of the singer was over him, and 
he listened in perfect rapture! There 
is no saying to what pitch of enthu- 
siasm he might have soared, had 
he felt the fascination of the words, as 
he appreciated the flood of melody. 
As it was, so completely was he carried 
away by his emotions, that in a rapture 
of admiration and delight he threw 
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himself on his knees, and seizing her 


hand, covered it with kisses. 

“You're an angel; you're the love- 
liest, sweetest, and = st enchanting 
crayture He had got thus far in 
his “rhapsody when my fa itther entered 
the room, and throwing himself into a 
chair, laughed till the tears ran down 
his cheeks. 

«*Bob! Bob!” cried he, ‘‘is this quite 
fair, [say ?” And the old man, at _ 
alive to “the bantering and ridicule 
which his adventure would expose he 
got slowly up and res sume dl his seat, with 
a most ludicrous e: xpression of shame on 
his features. 

«‘ There is no necessity of introduc- 
ing one of my oldest friends to you, 
Josephine,” said my father.‘ He has 
already done so without my interven- 
tion, and, I must say, he seems to have 
lost no time in pushing the acquaint- 
ance.” 

**He is quite charming,” said my 

mother. ‘ We had an old Marquis de 
Villebois so like him, and he was the 
delight of our neighbourhood in Pro. 
vence.” 

*“‘T see what it is now,” muttere d 
Ffrench, ‘‘ you are cutting me up be- 
tween you ; “but I deserve it well. I was 
an old fool_—I am ashamed of myself.” 

‘Are you going away ?” cried my 
mother. 

«* What is she saying ?”’ asked he. 

“She asks if you have really the 
heart to leave her,” rejoined my father, 
laughing. 

« Booad you may laugh now, Watty,’ 
replied he, in a half an gry tone; * but 
I tell you what it is, you'd neither be 
80 ready with your fun, nor so willing 
to play interprete r, if old Bob was the 

same man he was five-and-thirty years 
ago! No mua’am, he would not,’ » added 
he, addressing my mother. ‘* But 
may be, after all, it’s a greater triumph 
for youto turn an old head than a young 
one.” 

He hurried away after this; and 
although my father followed him, and 
did all in his power to make him join 
his companions at table, it was in 
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Tue 27th of May, 1782, was the day 
on which Parliament was to assemble 
in Dubliv, and under circumstances of 
more than ordinary interest. The great 
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vain ; he insisted on going to his room, 
probably too full of the pleasant vision 
he had witnessed, to destroy the illusion 
by the noisy merriment of a drinking 
party. 

Trivial as the event was in itself, it 
was not without its conse quences. Bob 
Ffrench had spread the fame of my 
mother’s beauty and accomplishments 
over Dublin before the following week 


closed, and nothing else was talked of 


in the society of the capital. My father 
seeing that ‘all further reserve on his 
part was out of the ane and being 
satisfied besides that my mother hi id 
acquitted herself oe successfully i ina 

‘ase of more than ordinary diftie sulty, 
sentient on leaving the rest to for- 
tune. 

From all that I have ever heard of 
the society of the time, and from what 
has res ached me by on of my 
mother’s manner and depor tment, I 
am fully convinced that she was exactly 
the person to attain an immense popu- 
— with all classes. The natural 
freshness and gaiety of her character, 
aided by beauty, and the graceful 
duties of a hostess—which she : seemed 
to fill as by an instinct—made her the 
object of ee admiration, a ho- 
mage which, I believe, it was not dif- 
ficult to see was even more pleasing to 
my father than to herself. 

Castle Carew was from this time crowd- 

ed with visitors, who, strangely enough, 
represented the most opposite sections 
of politics and party. My father's ab- 
sence during some of the most excitin 
sessions of parliamentary life, had in- 
vested him with a species of neutrality, 
that made his house an open ter ritory 
for men of all shades of opinion; and 
he was but too glad to avail himself of 
the privilege to form acquaintance with 
the most distinguished leaders of oppo- 
site sections of the House; and here 
were now met the Castle officials, the 
chiefs of opposition, the violent anta- 
gonists of debate, not sorry, perhaps, 
for even this momentary truce in the 
strife and conflict of a great political 
campaign. 
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question of the independence of the 
Jrish Legislature was then to be dis- 
cussed and determined ; and never was 
the national mind so profoundly excited 
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as when that time drew near. They 
who have only known Ireland in a 
later period, when her political convul- 
sions have degenerated into low secta- 
rian disputes — irregular irruptions, 
headed by men of inferior ability, and 
stimulated solely by personal consider- 
ations—can scarcely form any idea of 
Dublin in the days of the Volunteers. 
It was not alone that the Court of the 
Viceroy was unusually splendid, or 
that the presence of the Parliament 
crowded the capital with allthe country 
could boast of wealth, station, and in- 
fluence ; but that the pomp and parade 
of a powerful army added brilliancy 
and grandeur to a spectacle which, for 
the magnitude of the interests at stake, 
and the genius and capacity of those 
that controlled them, had not its su- 
perior in Europe. 

The position of England at the mo- 
ment was pregnant with anxiety; at 
war with two powerful nations, she 
had more than ever reason to conciliate 
the feelings and consult the wishes of 
Treland. The modern theory of English 
necessity being Irish opportunity, had 
not the same prevalence then as in our 
own day, but still it had some followers, 
not one of whom more profoundly be- 
lieved the adage, or was more prepared 
to stake fortune on the issue than our 
acquaintance, Anthony Fagan. 

{f the Grinder was not possessed of 
very sage and statesmanlike opinions 
on politics generally, he was, on Trish 
questions, fully as far advanced as the 
patriots of our own time; his creed of 
*Treland for the Irish,” comprising 
every article of his political belief, 
with this advantage over modern pa- 
triotism, that he was immensely rich, 
and quite ready to employ his wealth 
in the furtherance of his conviction. 
He was no needy adventurer, seeking, 
as the price of a parliamentary display, 
the position to which mere professional 
attainments would never have raised 
him; but a hard-working, slow-think- 
ing, determined man, stimulated by 
the ambition that is associated with 
great riches, and stung by the degra. 
dation of low birth and proscribed re- 
ligion. 

Such men are dangerous in propor- 
tion as they are single-minded. Fagan, 
with all his sincerity of purpose, failed 
in this respect, for he was passionate 
and resentful to an extent which made 
him often forget everything else but 
his desire of a personal reparation. 
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This was his great fault, and, strange 
enough, too, he knew it. The working 
of that failing, and his iron efforts to 
control it, made up the whole charac. 
ter of the man. 

The gross corruption which charac- 
terised a late period of Irish history 
was then comparatively unknown. te 
is very possible that had it been at- 
tempted, its success had been very in- 
ferior to that it was destined to obtain 
subsequently, for the whole tone of 
public feeling was higher and purer. 
Public men were both more indepen- 
dent in property, as well as principle, 
and no distinction of talent or capacity 
could have dispensed with the greater 
gifts of honesty and good faith. If 
there were not venality and low ambi. 
tion, however, to work upon, there were 
other national traits no less open to the 
seductive arts of acrafty administration. 
There was a warm-hearted and ge- 
nerous confidence, and a gratitude that 
actually accepted a pledge, and ac. 
knowledged it for performance. These 
were weaknesses, not likely to escape 
the shrewd perception of party, and, 
to the utmost, were they profited by. 
The great game of the government was 
to sow, if not dissension, at least dis. 
trust, in the ranks of the national par. 
ty—to chill the ardour of patriotism, 
and wherever possible, to excite diffe. 
rent views, and different roads to suce 
eess, amongst the popular leaders of 
the time. There came a day, when 
corruption only asked to see a man’s 
rent-roll, and the list of his mortgages, 
when his price could be estimated, as 
easily as an actuary can calculate an 
annuity, when given the age and the 
circumstances of the individual. Then, 
however, the investigation demanded 
nicer and more delicate treatment, for 
the question was, the more subtle one 
of the mixed and often discordant mo- 
tives of the human heart ! 

The Duke of Portland was well cal- 
culated to carry out a policy of this 
kind, but I am far from suspecting 
that he was himself fully aware of the 
drama in which he acted. He was a 
plain, straightforward man, of average 
good sense, but more than average 
firmness and determination. He came 
over to Ireland thoroughly impressed 
with the favourite English maxim, that 
whatever Irishmen wish is assuredly 
bad for them, and thought, like the 
old physicians of the sixteenth century, 
that a patient’s benefit was in the ex. 
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act proportion to his repugnance for 
the remedy. Iam not quite sure that 
this pleasant theory is not even yet, 
the favourite one, as regards Ireland, 
which, perhaps, after all, might be per- 
mitted the privilege so generally ac- 
corded to the incurable, to take a little 
medicine of her own prescribing. Be 
this as it may, I am convinced that the 
Duke of Portland was no hypocrite, 


but firmly believed in the eflicacy of 


the system he advocated, and only 
made use of the blandishments and hos- 
pitalities of his station to facilitate con- 
nexions which he trusted would at last 
be concurred in, on the unerring 
groundsof re asonand judgment. What- 
ever people may say or think to the 
contrary, hypocrisy—th: it is, a really 
well-sustained > long-maintained hy- 
pocrisy—is one of the rarest things tobe 
met with, and might even e suspected 
never to exist at all, since that the 
qui alities and gifts nece awn or indeed 
indis pens sable to its attainment are ex- 
actly of an order which be mn aks some 
of the first and greatest traits of human 
nature, and for th: it reason would sasiiee 
the game of dissimulation 
and I would be as slow to believe that a 
man could search the heart, study the 
passions, weigh tli motives, and balance 
the impulses of his fellow-men, for mere 
purposes of trick or deception, as that 
a doctor would devote years of toil and 
labour in his art for the sole aim of poi- 
soning and destroying his patients. 
Few men out of the lists of party 
took so great an interest in the great 
Tony Fagan. With the 
uccess of the patriot ic side his own 
ambitions were intimately involved. It 
was not the section of great wealth, and 
there was no saying to what eminence 


impossible ; 


strug: gle as 


a man of his affluence might attain 
amongstthem. He not only kept are- 
gistry of all the members, with their 


peculiar leanings —_ party connexions 
annexed to it, but he carefully noted 
down any circumstance likely to influ- 
ence the vote, or sway 
the } prince ip al leaders of the pec yp! e. His 
i s of information were considera. 
ble, and penetrated every class of so- 
ciety, from the high world of Dublin, 
down to the lowest resorts of the rab- 
ble. The needy gentleman, hard pressed 
for resources, found his dealings with 
the Grinder wonderfully facilitated by 
any little communication of back-stairs 
doings at the Castle, or the secrets of 
the Chief Secretary's oflice; while the 
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humble ballad-singer of the streets, or 
the ragged newsman, were equally 
certain of a te ster, ” could they only 
supply some passing incident th: it bore 
upon the relations of party. 

If not one of the most brilliant, cer- 
tainly one of the most assiduous of Fa- 
gan’s emissaries, was a certain Samuel 
Cotterell—a man whoheld the high and 
responsible dignity of state trumpeter 
in the Irish Court. He was a large, 
fine-looking, though somewhat over- 
corpu lent person: ge, with a most im- 
posing dignity of air, and a calm self- 
possession of manner, that well became 
his functions. Perhaps this was natu- 
ral tohim; but some of it may well be 
attributed to his sense of the dignity of 
one who only appeared in public on the 
very greatest and was him. 
ald ofa splendid ceremo- 


occas ions, 


self the her 


pial. 
rom long association with the 
Viceregal Court, he had grown to be- 


lieve himselfa part, and by no means 
an insignificant part, of the Govern- 
ment; and spoke of himself as of one 
mysteriously, but intimately mixed up 
in all the acts of the State. The pre- 
tentious absurdity, the overweening 
vanity of the man, which afforded so 
much amusement to others, gave no 
pleasure to Fagan—they rather vexed 
andirritated him; but these were feel. 
ings that he cautiously concealed, for 
he well knew the touchy and irritable 
nature of the man, and that whatever 
little information could be derived from 
him was only come-at-able by indulg- 
ing his vein of self-esteem. 

Tt had been for years his custom to 
pay a visit to F agan, on the eve of any 
great solemnity, and he was snugly in- 
stalled in the little bow-window on the 
evening of the 26th May, with a goodly 
array of glasses, and a very formidable 
square decanter of whiske y ona table in 
front ofhim. Fagan, who never could 
trust tothe indiscreet propensity of Polly 
to * quiz” his distinguished friend, had 
sent her to spend the day in the coun- 
try with some acquaintances ; Raper 
was deep in a difficult passage of Rich- 
ter, in his own chamber; so that the 
Grinder was free to communicate with 
the great official, unmolested and un- 
disturbed. 

Most men carry into private life some 
little trait or habit of their professional 
career. The lawyer is apt to be pert, 
interrogative, and dictatorial; the doc- 
tor generally distilis the tiresomeness of 
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the patient into his own conversation ; 
the soldieris proverbially pipe- clay; and 
so, perhaps, we may forgive our friend 
Cotterell, if his voice, in speaking, 

seemed to emulate the proud notes of 
his favourite instrument ; while his ut- 
terance came in short, broken, abrupt 
bursts — faint, but faithful imitations 
of his brazen performances in public. 

He was naturally not given to talking, 
so that it is more than probable the 
habit of * staccato” was, in itself, a 
great relief to him. 

I will not pretend to say that Fagan’s 
patience was not sorely tried, as well 
by the matter as the manner of his 
friend. His pursuit of politic $ was, in- 
deed, under the greatest of difliculties ; 
but he laboured on, and, like some pa- 
tient gold seeker, was satisfied to wash 
the sands for hours, rewarded with 
even afew grains of the precious metal 
at the end of his toil. 

** Help yourself, Sam. Thi at's the 
poteen—this here is Kinahan,” said 
the Grinder, who well knew that until 
the finish of the third tumbler, Mr. 
Cotterell’s oracle gaveno sound. * Help 
yourself, and remember y you ‘ll havea fa- 
tiguing day to-mcrrow ! 

“© A great day—say rather a great 
day for Ireland,” tolled out the trum. 
peter. 

‘«* That’s to be seen,” replied Fagan, 
caustically. ‘*I have witnessed a good 
many of those great days for Ire land, 
but I'd be sorely puzzled to say what 
has come of them.” 

‘«« There are three great days for Ire- 
land every year. ‘There’s the opening, 
one; the King’s, two; St. Patrick’s, 
three en.” 

«* T know all that,” muttered Tony, 
discontentedly. 

*¢ St. Patrick’s three; and a collar 
day!” repeated Sam, solemnly. 

*¢ Collars, and curs to wear them,” 
growled out Tony under his breath.” 

«¢ Ay, a collar day!” and he raised 
his eyes with a half ‘devotional expres- 
sion at these i imposing words. 

«¢ The Duke will open Parliament in 
person ?” asked Fagan, as a kind of 
suggestive hint, which chanced to turn 
the talk. 

**So we mean, sir—we have always 
doneso. Procession to forminthe Upper 
Castle Yard at twelve—battle-axes in 
full dress—Ulster in his tabard!” 

“‘Yes—yes; I have seen it over 
and over ag iin,” sighed Fagan, wea- 
rily. 


«« Sounds of trumpet in the court— 
flourish !” 

‘¢ Flourish, indeed!” sighed Tony ; 
it’s the only thing does flourish in poor 
Treland. Tell me, Sam, has the Court 
been brilliant lately ?” 

‘We gave two dinners last week— 
plain dress—bs igs and swords |” 

«* And who were the company ?” 

‘‘ Loftus, Lodge, and Morris, Skef- 
fington, Langrishe, and others—Boyle 
Roche, the Usher-in-waiting. On 
Friday, we had Rowley, Charle- 
mont Ee 

‘«‘Lord Charlemont! did he dine 
with the Viceroy on Friday last ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir; and it was the first time 
we have asked him since the Mutiny 
Bill!” 

‘“‘ This is, indeed, strange, Sam; I 
scarcely thought he was on such terms 
with the Court!” 

‘*We forgive and forget, sir—we 
forgive and forget,” said Sam, waving 
his hand with dignity. 

‘* There was young Carew, also.” 

*“‘ Walter Carew, the member for 
Wicklow ?” 

‘*The same—took in Lady Char. 
lotte Carteret—sat next to her Grace, 
and spoken to frequently —French 
wife—much noticed !” 

‘“‘Ts he one of the new converts, 
then?” asked Fagan, slowly; ‘is he 
about to change the colour of his 
coat ?” 

“*A deep claret with diamond but- 
tons, jabot and ruffles, Mechlin 
lace - 

“And the Duke, you say, spoke 
much with him ?” 

“« Repeatedly. 

‘¢ They te alked of politics ?” 

«We talked of everything. 

«¢ And in terms of agreement, too ?” 

‘“*Not about artichokes. Carew 
likes them in oil, we always prefer 
butter.” 

«That is a most important diffe- 
rence of opinion,” said ‘Tony, with a 
sneer. 

*«* We thought nothing of it,” said 
the other, with an air of dignity ’ ** for 
shortly after, we accepted an invitation 
to go down to Castle Carew for a 
week.’ 

‘*“To spend a week at Castle 
Carew ?” 

«* A half state visit.” 

**With all the tag-rag and bob.tail 
of a court—the lazy drones of pa- 
geantry—the men of painted coats 
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and patched characters; the women 
painted too, but beyond the art of 
patching for a reputation.” 

«*No; in half state,” replied Cotte- 
rell, calmly, and not either heeding or 
attending to this pa assionate outburst ; : 
** two aid. de-camps; Mr. Barrold, 
private secretary; Sir George Gore, 
and about thirty servants.” 

‘Thirty thieves in state livery— 
thirty bandits in silk stockings and 
powder!” 

*©We have made mutual conces- 
sions, and shall, I doubt not, be good 
friends,” continued Sam, only thinking 
of what he saidhimself. ‘ Carew is to 
give our state policy a fair trial, and 
we are to taste the artichokes with oil. 
His Grace proposed the contract, and 
then proposed the visit.” 

A deep groan of angry indignation 
was all that Tony could utter in reply. 
** And this same visit,” said he, at last, 
«when is it to take place ?” 

«*Next week; for the present we 
have much on our hands, We open 
Parliament to-morrow; Wednesday, 
grand dinner to peers and peeresses ; 
Thursday, the judges and law oflicers ; 
Friday, debate on the address—small 
party of friends; Saturday we go to 
the play in state—we like the play.” 

**You do—do you?” said the 
Grinder, with a grin of malice, as 
some vindictive feeling worked within 
him. 

*©We have commanded The Road 
to Ruin,” continued Cotterell. ‘ 

**Out of compliment to your poli- 
tics, I suppose ?” 

**Holman’s Young Rapid always 
amused us!” 

**Carew’s performance of the cha- 
racter is better still—it is real; it is 
palpable.” Then, suddenly carried 
beyond himself by a burst of passion, 
he cried—*‘ Now, is it possible that 
your heavy-browed Duke fancies a 
country can be ruled in this wise! 
Does he believe that a little flattery 
here, a little bribery there, some ca- 
lumny to separate friends, some gossip 
to sow dissension amongst intimates, 
a promise of place, a title or a pension 
thrown to the hungry hounds that 
yelp, and bark, and fawn about a 
Court—that this means government, 
or that these men are the nation ?” 

**You have overturned the sugar- 
bowl,” observed Cotterell. 

«¢ Better than to upset the country,” 
said the other, with a contemptuous 
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look at his stolid companion. ‘T tell 
you what it is, Cotterell,” added he, 
gravely ; “these English had might 
and power on their side, and had they 
rested their strength on them they 
might defy us, for we are the weaker 
party; but they have condescended to 
try other weapons, and would encoun- 
ter us with subtlety, intrigue, and 
cabal. Now, mark my words—we 
may not live to see it—but the time 
will come when their scheme will recoil 
upon themselves; for we are their 
equals—ay, more than their equals 
with such arms as these! Fools that 
they are not to see that if they destroy 
the influence of the higher classes, 
the people will elect leaders from their 
own ranks; and, instead of having to 
fight Popery alone, the day is not dis. 
tant when they'll have to combat de- 
mocracy too! Will not the tune be 
changed then ?” 

“Tt must always be ‘God save the 
King,’ sir, on birth- days,” said Cot- 
terell ; who was satisfied if he either 
caught or comprehended the last words 
of any discourse. 

It is difficult to say whether the 
Grinder’s temper could have much 
longer endured these assaults of stu- 
pidity , but for the sudden appearance of 
Raper, who, coming stealthily for- 

ward, whispered a few words in Fa. 
gan’s ear, 

** Did you say here ?—here ?” asked 
Fagan, eagerly, 

«Yes, sir,” replied Raper ; “below 
in the office.” 

** But why there? Why not show 
him up stairs? No, no, you're right,” 
added he, with a most explanatory 
glance towards his guest. ‘I must 
leave you for a few minutes, Cotterell. 
Take care of yourself till I come back;” 
and with this apology he arose, and 
followed Raper down stairs. 

The visitor, who sat on one of the 
high oflice-stools, dressed in the first 
fashion of the day, slapped his boot 
impatiently with his cane, and did not 
even remove his hat as Fagan entered, 
contenting himself with a slight touch 
of the finger to its leaf for saluta- 
tion. 

‘‘ Sorry to disturb you, Fagan,” said 
he, half cavalierly, * but being in town 
late this evening, and knowing the 
value of even five minutes’ personal in- 
tercourse, I have dropped in to say— 
what I have so often said in the same 
place—I want money.” 
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** Grieved to hear it, Mr. Carew,” 
was the grave, sententious reply. 

«« T don’t believe you, Tony. When 
a man can lend, as you can, on his 
own terms, he’s never very sorry to 
hear of the occasion for his services.” 

** Cash is scarce, sir.” 

** So Ihave always found it, Tony ; 
but, like everything else, one gets it 
by paying for. I’m willing to ‘do SO, 
and now, what’s the rate; ten, fif- 
teen, or are you Patriarch enough to 
need twenty se cent. ?” 

“I’m not sure that I could oblige 
you, even on such terms, Mr. Carew. 
There is a long, outstanding, unsettled 
account between us. ‘There is a very 
considerable balance due to me; there 
are, in fact, deez a us, which 
call for a speedy arrangement.” 

** And which are very unlikely to be 
favoured with it, Tony. Now, I havn’t 
a great deal of time to throw away, for 
I'm off to the country to-night, so that, 
pray, let us understand each other at 
once. I shall need, before Monday 
next, a sum of not less than eight thou- 
sand pounds. Hacket, my man-of- 
law, will show you such securities as I 

ossess. Call on him, and take your 
choice of them. I desire that our ne- 
gotiation should be strictly a matter 
between ourselves, because we live in 
gossiping times, and I don’t care to 
amuse the town with my private af- 
fairs. Are you satisfied with this ?” 

«¢ Eight thousand, in bills, of course, 
sir?” 

«Tf you wish it !” 

*¢ At what dates ?” 

** The longer the better.”’ 

«Shall we say in two sums of four 
thousand each; six months, and nine?” 

** With all my heart. When canI 
touch the coin ?” 

‘*¢ Now, sir—this moment if you de- 
sire it.” 

** Write the check then, Tony,” said 
he, hurriedly. 

*¢ There, sir, there are the bills for 
your signature,” said Fagan. Will 
you have the goodness to give me a line 
to Hacket about the securities.’ 

«©Of course,” said he, and he at 
once wrote the note required. ‘ Now 
for another point, Tony; I am going 
to ask a favour of you. Are youin a 
gracious mood this ev ening ?” 

The appeal was sudden enough to 
be disconcerting, and so Fagan felt it, 
for he looked embarrassed and confused 
in no ordinary degree. 


** Come, I see I shall not berefused,”’ 
said my father, who at once saw that 
the only course was the bold one. “It 
is this: we are expecting some friends 
to spend a few days with us at Castle 
Carew, a kind of house-warming to 
thatnew wing; we have done our best to 

gather around us whatever our good 
city boasts of agreeability and beauty, 
and with tolerable success. There i is, 
I may say, but one wanting to make 
our triumph complete. With her ' pre- 
sence, I'd wager a thousand guineas 
that no country mansion in Great Bri- 
tain could contest the palm with us.” 

Fagan grew deadly pale, as he lis- 
tened, then flushed deeply, and a se- 
cond time a sickly hue crept ever his 
features, as, in a voice barely above a 
whisper, he said— 

«* You mean my daughter, sir?” 

«Of course I do, Tony. A man 
needn’t read riddles to know who is the 
handsomest girl in Dublin. I hope 
you'll not deny us the favour of her 
company. My wife will meet her at 
Bray; she'll come into town, if you 
preter it, and take her up here.” 

**Oh, no, sir—not here,” said Fa- 
gan, hurriedly, who, whatever plans 
he might be forming in his mind, quick- 
ly saw the inconvenience of such a step. 

‘It shall be as you please in every 
respect, Fagan. Now, on Tuesday 
morning F. 

** Not so fast, sir—not so fast,” said 
Fagan, calmly. ‘* You havn't given me 
time for much reflection now; andthe 
very little thought I have bestowed on 
the matter suggests grave doubts to 
me. Nobody knows better than Mr. 
Carew that a wide gulf separates our 
walk in life from his—that however 
contented with our lot in this world, it 
is a very humble one ——” 

“KE gad, I like such humility. The 
man who can draw a check for ten 
thousand at sight, and yet never de- 
tect any remarkable alteration in his 
banker’s book, ought to be proud of 
the philosophy that teaches him con- 
tentment. Tony, my worthy friend, 
don’t try to mystify me. You know, 
and you'd bea fool if you didn’t know, 
that with your wealth, and 3 your daugh- 
ter’s beauty you ‘\ave only to choose 
the station she will occupy. There is 
but one way you can possibly defeat 
her success, and that is by est ranging 
her from the world, and withdrawing 
ber from all intercourse with s society. 
I can’t believe that this is your inten. 
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tion—I can ecarcely credit that it could 
be Aer wish. Let us, then, have the 
honour of introducing her to that rank, 
the very highest position in which she 
would grace and dignify. I ask it as 
a favour—the very greatest you can 
bestow on us.” 

**No, sir; it cannot be. It’s im- 
possible, utterly impossible.” 

«Tam really curious to know upon 
what grounds, for I confess they are 
secret to me! 

**So they must remain, then, sir, 
if you cannot persuade me to open 
more of my heart than I am in the habit 
of doing with comparative strangers. 
I can be very grate ful for the honour 
you intend me, Mr. ¢ ‘arew, but the 
best w: iy to be so is, probably, not to 
accompany that . eling with any sense 
of personal humiliation !” 

«You are iautiiehe not bent on 
giving me any clue to your motives, 
Fagan.’ 

«I’m sorry for it, sir; but frankness 
to you might be bol: unfairness to 
myself.” 

“More riddles, Tony, and I’m far 
too dull to read them.” 

‘Well, then, sir, perhaps you'd 
understand me when I say, that An- 
thony Fagan, low and humble as he 
is, has no mind to expose bis daughter 
to the sneers and scoffs of a rank she 
has no pretension to mix with; that 
miser as he is, he wouldn’t bring a 
blush of shame to her cheek for all the 
wealth of India! and that, rather 
than sit at home here and brood over 
every insult that would be = red to 
the usurer’s daughter by those beggarly 
spendthrifts, that are at libe rty by 
his bounty, he'd earn his nain of 
the Grinder by crushing them to (he 
dust !” 

The vehemence of his utterance had 
gone on increasing as he spoke, till at 
the end the last words were given with 
almost a scream of passion. 

*«*I must say, Fagan,” replied my 
father, calmly, “ that you form a very 
humble, I trust a very unfair, estimate 
of the habits of my house, not to say 
of my own feelings. However, we'll 
not dispute the matter ; 
to you.” 

«« Good evening, sir; I’m sorry I 
was so warm; I ‘hope I hav e said no- 
thing that could offend you. 

«¢ Not when you didn’ 't mean offence, 
believe me, Fagan. I re peat my hope, 
that the friends and acquaintances with 
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whom I live are not the underbred 
and ill-mannered class you think them ; 
beyond that I have nothing to say— 
good evening.’ 

Probably no amount of discussion 
and argument on the subject could so 
palpably have convinced Fagan of the 
vast superiority of a man of good man- 
ners over one of inferior breeding, as 
did the calm and gentleman-like quie- 
tude of my father’s bearing, in contra- 
distinction to his own passionate out- 
break. 

‘«¢ One moment, sir—one moment,” 
cried he, laying his hand on my father’s 
arm ; “ you really believe that one 
humbly born as Polly, the daughter of 
a man in my condition, would be re- 
ceived amongst the high and titled 
of Dublin without a scornful allusion 
to whence she came—without a sneer 
at her rank in life ?” 

*‘ If I thought anything else, Fagan, 
I should be dishonoured 1 in making this 
request of you.” 

‘She shall go, sir—she shall go,” 
cried Fagan. 

‘¢ Thanks for the confidence, Fagan ; 
I know you'd rather trust me with half 
your fortune without a scratch of my 
pen in return.” 

Fagan turned away his head, but a 
motion of his hand across his eyes 
showed how he felt the speech. 

To obviate the awkwardness of the 
moment, my father entered upon the 
details of the j journey, for which it was 
arranged that Fagan was to send his 
daughter to Bray, where a carriage 
from Castle Carew would be in waiting 
to convey her the remainder of the 
way. These points being settled, my 
father once again thanked him for 
his compliance, and departed. 

I should be only mystifying m 
reader most unjustifiably should I 
affect any secresy as to my father’s 
reecone for this singular invitation ; for 
although the gossipry of the day could 
adduce innumerable plots and plans 
which were to spring out of it, f sin- 
cerely believe his sole motive was 
the pleasure that he and my mother 
were sure to feel in doing a piece 
of graceful and generous politeness. 
MacNaghten’s account of Polly had 
strongly excited their curiosity, not to 
speak of a more worthy feeling, in her 
behalf, and knowing that Fagan’s im- 
mense wealth would one day or other 
be hers, they felt it was but fair that 
she should see, and be seen, by that 
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world of which she was yet to be a 
distinguished ornament. Beyond this, 
I implicitly believe, they had no mo- 
tive nor plan. Of course, I do not 
pretend to say, that even amongst his 
own very guests, the men who travelled 
down to enjoy his hospite ulity, his con- 
duct did not come in for its share of 
criticism. Many an artful device was 
attributed to this seeming stroke of 
policy, not one of which, however, 
did not more redound to my father's 
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craft than to his character for honour- 
able dealing. But what would become 
of ** bad tongues” in this world if there 
were not generous natures to calum- 
niate and vilify! Of a verity, scandal 
prefersa high mark and an unblemished 
reputation for its assaults, far better 
than a damaged fame and a tattered 
character ; it seems more heroic to 
shy a pebble through a pane of plate 
glass than to pitch a stone through a 
cracked casement ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


A GENTLEMAN 


Amone the members of the Viceregal 
suite who were to accompany his Grace 
on this visit, was a certain Barry Rut- 
ledge, a gentleman-usher, whose cha- 
racter and doings were well known in 
the times I speak of. When a very 
young man, Rutledge had been stripped 
of his entire patrimony on the turf, and 
was thrown for support upon the kind- 
ness of those who had known him in 
better days. Whether it was that 
time had “developed or adversity had 
sharpened his wits, it is certain that 
he showed himself to be a far shrewder 
and more intelligent being than the 
world had heretofore deemed him. If 
he was not gifted with any very great 
insight into “politics, for which he was 
free to own he had no taste, he was 
well versed in human nature, at least 
in all its least favourable aspects, and 
thoroughly understood how to detect 
and profit by the weaknesses of those 
with whom he came in contact. 

His racing experiences had given 
him all the training and teaching which 
he possessed, and to his own fancied 
analogy between the turf and the great 
race of life, did he owe all the shrewd 
inspirations that guided him. 

his favourite theory was, that how- 
ever well a horse may gallop, there is 
always, if one but knew it, some kind 
of ground that would throw him “ out 
of stride ;” and so of men. He caleu- 
lated that every one is accompanied 
by some circumstance or other, which 
forms his stumbling-block through life ; 
and however it may escape notice, that 
to its existence will be referrible innu- 
merable turnings and windings, whose 
seeming contradictions excite surprise 
and astonishment. 

To learn all these secret defects, to 
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store his mind with every incident of 
family and fortune of the chief actors 
of the time, was the mechanism by 
which he worked, and certainly in such 
inquisitorial pursuits it would have been 
hard to find his equal. By keenly 
watching the lines of action men pur- 
sued, he had taught himself to trace 
back to their motives, and by the ex- 
ercise of these faculties he had at last 
attained to a skill in reading character 
that seemed little short of marvel- 
lous. 

Nature had been most favourable in 
fitting him for his career, for his fea- 
tures were of that cast which be speaks 
a soft, easy temperament, careless and 
unsuspecting. His large blue eyes 
and curly golden hair gave him, even 
at thirty, a boyish look, and both in 
voice and manner was he singularly 
youthful, while his laugh was like the 
joyous outburst. of a happy school. 
boy. 

None could have ever suspected that 
such a figure as this, arrayed in the 
trappings of a courtly usher, could 
have enclosed within it a whole net- 
work of secret intrigue and plot. My 
omnia had the mistortune to make : 
still more fatal blunder; for seeing him, 
in what = pardonably enough be- 
lieved to bea tw she took him to 
be a menial, and actually despatched 
him to her carriage to fetch her fan! 
The incident got abroad, and Rut- 
ledge, of course, was well laughed at ; 
but he seemed to enjoy the ‘mirth so 
thoroughly, and told the story so well 
himself, that it could never be ima- 
gined he felt the slightest annoyance 
on the subject. By all accounts, how- 
ever, the great weakness of his cha- 
racter was the belief that he was 
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decidedly noble-looking and high-bred, 
that place him where you would, 
costume him how you might, surround 
him with all that might disparage pre- 
tension, yet that such was the innate 
gentlemanhood of his nature—the least 
critical of observers would not fail to 
acknowledge him. To say that he con- 
cealed this weakness most completely— 
that he shrouded it in the very depth 
of his heart, is only to repeat what I 
have already mentioned as to his cha- 
racter, for he was watchful over every 
trifle that should betray a knowledge 
of his nature, and sensitively alive to 
the terrors of ridicule. From that hour 
forward he became my mother’s ene- 
my—not, as many others might, by de- 
erying her pretensions to beauty, or by 
any deprecatory remarks on her dress 
or manner, but in a far deeper sense, 
and with more malignant determi- 
nation. 

To learn who she was—of what fa- 
mily—what were her connexions—their 
rank, name, and station, were his first 
objects; and although the difliculties of 
the inquiry were considerable, his 
sources of knowledge were sufficient to 
overcome them. He got to hear where 
and by whom the marriage ceremony 
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in which they had sailed from France— 
the titles by which my mother and 
her companion were inscribed in the 
assenger list—and, in fact, to trace 
Sack their mysterious journey to its 
origin in an ancient chateau belonging 
to the Crown of France. Beyond 
this, in all likelihood, he could not go ; 
but even here were materials enough 
for his subtlety to make use of. 

The Viceregal visit to Castle Carew 
had been all planned by him. He 
had persuaded the Duke that the 
time was come when, by a little timely 
flattering, the whole landed gentry of 
Ireland were in his hands. ‘The con- 
ciliating tone of the speech which 
opened Parliament—the affectedly ge- 
nerous confidence of England in all the 
acts of the Irish Legislature had al- 
ready succeeded toa miracle. Grattan 
himself moved the address in terms of 
unbounded reliance on the good faith 
of Government. Flood followed in 
the same strain, and others, of lesser 
note, were ashamed to utter a sen- 
timent of distrust, in the presence of 
such splendid instances of confiding 
generosity. My father, although not 
a leading orator of the House, was, from 
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connexion and fortune, possessed of 
much influence, and well worth the 
trouble of gaining over, and, as Rut- 
ledge said, ‘It was pleasant to have 
to deal with a man, who wanted neither 
place, money nor the peerage, but whose 
alliance could be ratified at his own 
table, and pledged in his own Bur- 
gundy.” 

Every one knows what happens in 
the East when a great sovereign makes 
a present of an elephant to some inferior 
chief. The morale of a viceregal visit 
is pretty much in the same category. 
It isan honour that cannot be declined, 
and it is generally sure to ruin the en- 
tertainer. Of course I do not talk of 
the present times, nor of late years. 
Lord Lieutenants have grown to be 
less stately; the hosts have become 
less splendid. I have some faint recol- 
lection of a recent Viceroy’s progress, 
where the names of his entertainers 
ranged through the ranks of a very 
humble squirearchy, and numbered a 
parish priest amongst the rest. Butin 
the days I speak of here, there were 
great names and great fortunes in the 
land. The influence of the country 
neither flowed from Roman rescripts 
nor priestly denunciations! The Lions 
of Judah, and the Doves of Elphin, 
were as yet unknown to our political 
zoology ; and, with all their faults and 
short-comings, we had at least a na- 
tional gentry party—high-spirited, hos- 
pitable, and generous, and whose mis- 
fortunes were probably owing to the 
fact that they gave a too implicit faith 
to the adaptiveness of English laws to 
a people who have not in their habits, 
natures, or feelings the slightest ana- 
logy to Englishmen! and that, when 
at length they began to perceive the 
error, it was already too late to repair 
it. 

The Viceroy’s arrival at Castle 
Carew was fixed for a Tuesday, and on 
Monday evening Mr. Barry Rutledge 
drove up to the door just as my father 
and mother, with Dan MacNaghten, 
were issuing forth for a walk. He had 
brought with him a list of those for 
whom accommodation should be pro- 
vided, and the number considerably 
exceeded all expectation. Nor was 
this the only disconcerting event, for 
my father now learned, for the first 
time, that he should have taken his 
Grace’s pleasure with regard to each 
of the other guests he had invited to 
meet him—a piece of etiquette he had 
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never so much as thought of. ‘* Of 
course, it’s not much matter,” said 
Rutledge, laughing easily; your 
acquaintances are all known to his 
Grace.” 

‘I’m not so sure of that,” inter- 
posed my father, quickly: for he sud- 
denly remembered that Polly Fagan 
was not likely to have been presented 
at Court, nor was she one to expect to 
escape notice. 

“* He never thinks of politics in pri- 
vate life ; he has not the smallest ob- 
jection to meet every shade of politi- 
clan.” 

««I’m quite sure of that,” said my 
father, musing, but by no means satis- 
fied with the prospect before him. 

* Tell Rutledge, whom you expect,” 
broke in Dan, “and he'll be able to 
guide you should there be any difficulty 
about them.” 

** Ma foi!” broke in my mother, half 
impatiently, in her imperfect language. 
« tf dey are of la bonne sociéte, what 
will you have more.” 

*©Of course,” assented Rutledge. 
*¢ The names we are all familiar with— 
the good houses of the country.” Care- 
lessly as he spoke, he contrived to dart 
a quick glance towards my mother, but 
to his astonishment she showed no sign 
of discomfort or uneasiness. 

«¢Egad, I thinkitsomewhat hard that 
a man’s company should not be of bis 
own choosing!” said MacNaghten, half 
angrily. ‘*Do you think his Grace 
would order the dinner away if there 
happened to bea dish at table he didn't 
like ?” 

‘“* Not exactly, if he were not com- 
pelled to eat of it,” said Rutledge, 
good-humouredly ; *‘ but I'm sure, all 
this time, that we’re only amusing our- 
selves fighting shadows. The mere 
etiquette required a certain rule to be 
observed ; just tell me who are coming, 
and I'll be able to give you a hint if 
any of them should be personally dis- 
pleasing to his Grace.” 

**You remember them all, Dan,” 
said my father: ‘try and repeat the 
names.” 

‘* Shall we keep the lump of sugar 
for the last,” said Dan, “as they do 
with children when they give them 
medicine ? or shall we begin with your 
own friends, Rutledge? for we’ve got 
Archdall, and Billy Burton, and Freke, 
and Barty Hoare, and some others of 
the same stamp—fellowsthatI call very 
bad company, but that I’m well aware 
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you Castle folk expect to sce every- 
where you go!” 

‘But you've done things admira- 
bly,” cried Rutledge. ‘* These are 
exactly the men for us. Have you 
Townsend ?” 

«Ay, and his flapper, Tisdall; 
for without Joe he never remembers 
what story to tell next. And then 
there’s Jack Preston! Egad you'll 
fancy yourselves on the Treasury 
benches.” 

‘* Well, now for the Opposition,” said 
Rutledge, gaily. 

** To begin: Grattan can’t come—a 
sick child, the measles, or something or 
other wrong in the nursery, which he 
thinks of more consequence than ‘all 
your houses ;’ Ponsonby won't come— 
he votes you all very dull company ; 
Hugh O'Donnell is of the same mind, 
and adds, that he’d rather see Tom 
Thumb, in Fishamble-street, than all 
your court Tom Fooleries twice over. 
But then we've old Bob Ffrench— 
Bitter Bob; Joe Curtis ——” 

«* Not the same Curtis that refused 
his Grace leave to shoot over his bog at 
Ballyvane ?” 

«‘The very man, and just as likely 
to send another refusal if the request 
be repeated.” 

«¢T didn’t know of this, Dan,” inter- 
posed my father. ‘This is really 
awkward !” 

‘* Perhaps it was a little untoward,” 
replied MacNaghten, “ but there was 
no help for it. Joe asked himself, and 
when i wrote to say that the Duke was 
coming, he replied that he'd certainl 
not fail to be here, for he didn't thin 
there was another house in the king- 
dom likely to harbour them both at the 
same time.” 

‘« He was right, there,”said Rutledge, 
gravely. 

‘He generally is right,” replied 
MacNaghten with a dry nod. ‘Ste- 
phen Blake, too, isn’t unlikely to come 
over, particularly if he finds out that 
we've little room to spare, and that 
he'll put us all to inconvenience.” 

**Oh, we'll have room enough for 
every one,” cried my father. 

**I do hope, at least, none will go 
away for want of—how you say, place?” 
said my mother. 

‘‘ That's exactly the right word for it,” 
cried MacNaghten slily. "Tis looking 
for places the half of them are. I've 
said nothing of the ladies, Rutledge ; 
for of course your courtly habits see no 
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party distinctions amongst the fair sex. 
We'll astonish your English notions, I 
fancy, with such a display of Irish 
beauty as you've no idea of.” 

“¢ That we can appreciate without the 
slightest disparagement on the score of 
politics.” 

“* Need you tell him of Polly ?” whis- 
pered my father in Dan’s ear. 

“No; it’s just as well not.” 

‘I'd tell him, Dan; the thing is 
done and cannot be undone,” continued 
he in the same under tone. 

«« As you please.” 

**We mean to show you such a 

irl, Rutledge, as probably not St. 
Samsee’s itself could match. When 
I tell you she'll have not very far 
from half a million sterling, I think 
it’s not too much to say, that your Eng- 
lish Court hasn’t such a prize in the 
wheel.” 

**Tt’s Westrop’sdaughter you mean?” 

**Not a bit of it, man. Dorothy 
won't have fifty thousand. I doubt, 
greatly, if she’ll have thirty ; and as to 
look, style, and figure, she’s not to com- 
pare with the girl 1 mean.” 

«© The Lady Lucy Lighton ; and 
she is very beautiful, I confess.” 

‘Lucy Lighton! Why, what are 
you thinking of? Where would she 
get the fortune [’m speaking of ? But 
you'd never guess the name : you never 
saw her—perhaps, never so much as 
heard of her. She is a Miss Fagan.” 

** Polly—Polly Fagan, the Grinder’s 
daughter ?” 

«So, then, you have heard of her,” 
said Dan, not a little disconcerted by 
this burst of intelligence. 

** Heard of her! Nay, more, I’ve 
séen and spoken with her. I once 
made a descent on the old father, in 
the hope of doing something with him, 
and being, accidentally I believe it was, 
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shown up stairs, I made Miss Polly’s 
acquaintance, but with just as little 
profit.” 

«You'll have more time to improve 
the intimacy, here, Rutledge,” said my 
father, laughingly, *‘ if MacNaghten be 
not a rival ¢ near the throne.’” 

«* Til not interfere with you, Barry,” 
cried MacNaghten, carelessly. 

Rutledge gave one of his usual un- 
meaning laughs, and said, ‘ After all, 
if we except F french and Curtis, there's 
nothing to be afraid of ; and I suppose 
there will be no difficulty in keeping 
them at a safe distance.” 

** Bob Ffrench cares much more for 
Carew's Burgundy than for his grand 
acquaintances,” interposed MacNagh- 
ten ; “ and as for Curtis, he only comes 
out of curiosity. Once satisfied that 
all will go on in the routine fashion of 
every other country visit, he'll jog home 
again, sorely discontented with himself 
for the trouble he has taken to come 
here.” 

‘*T need scarcely tell you,” said Rut- 
ledge, taking my father's arm and lead- 
ing him to one side, **I need scarcely 
tell you, that we'd better avoid all dis- 
cussion about politics and party. You 
yourself are very unlikely to commit 
any error in tact; but of course you 
cannot answer for others. Would it 
not, then, be as well to give some kind 
of hint ?” 

“Faith,” broke in my futher, has- 
tily, “I will never attempt to curb the 
liberty of speech of any one who does 
mé the honour to be my guest; and I 
am sure I have not a friend in the world 
who would tamely subinit to such dic- 
tation.” 

“Perhaps you are right. Indeed, 
I'm sure you are,” broke in Rutledge, 
and hastened his step till he joined the 
others, 
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AvroniocraPBY is almost a science in 
itself. Books of the kind are written 
as no others are written. They are 
not written for instruction—few or 
none are instructed by them. They 
can scarcely be said to be written for 
amusement. The author states a higher 
object in general; and, what is more 
to the purpose, the reader is seldom 
amused. Are they confessions? Per- 
haps so; but why confessions to a pub- 
lie, who—though they may keep a se- 
cret, to which ‘they but pretend to lis- 
ten, while in fact they are dozing—do 
not affect any power of absolution ? 
On this class of books we place no re- 
liance whatever. Veracity there often 
is in matters as unimportant as the or- 
dinary records on the tombstones in a 
country churchyard, but seldom any- 
thing which can be called Truth. We 
really wish that the writers of this class 
of works would, if they have the ta- 
lent for it, write Fiction, limiting and 
bounding their imagination by any cir- 
cle of actual outward fact they please ; 
but that such outward circle of facts, so 
limiting and bounding a work, which is 
as purely of fiction as if it were called 
a romance, should be the names and 
dates of some provincial family, whose 
ancestors ascended the magisterial 
bench, or the pulpit, or the scaffold, and 
who had among its Penates, bishops, 
and judges, and captains, still worship- 
ped as the Lares of some consecrated 
domestic hearth, is, we think, imposing 
a severe and useless restraint on the ar- 


tist who is tempted to portray himself 


in alf his phases of character. ‘Time, 

erhaps, is of the essence ofa story. 
Pisce too, as we cannot well imagine 
an absolute ‘“‘nowhere,” any more than 
an everlasting ‘‘now,” there must be, 
and the time and place when and 
where the self-describing hero of ro- 
mance was actually born, may do as 
well as any other. So far we have no 
cause of quarrel. But what earthly 
reason is there for telling us that his 
grandmother's name is Dorothy, and 
adding that in one particular family it 
was spelled and pronounced so as to 
come to the eye and ear like Darathy? 
What occasion is théré for communi- 
eating to the world that his father, a 


worthy man, dead many years—not 
indeed forgotten, because to be forgot- 
ten he should have been at some time 
or other noticed or remembered—was 
distinguished for a louder laugh than 
any one in his neighbourhood ? Why 
in things like this ‘should the historian 
of his own infancy and puerilities be 
limited by actual fact. Is not the ac. 
tual fact altogether indifferent ? If the 
person writing such things be not con- 
sciously engaged in making out from 
fragmentary recollections a picture 
which is not altogether inconsistent, 
and does not betray at once the pro- 
cess by which it is fabricated, is he not 
unconsciously so engaged? Is not the 
credulous Imagination itself, a faculty 
very active with the very dull and 
very ignorant, occupied with a dream 
of its own, inventing traditions, and 
believing what it invents—/fingunt si- 
mul creduntque? Bacon has called 
revenge a ‘‘ wild” justice, as though to 
tell us that the perpetration of some 
savage act of retribution by a person 
thinking himself deeply wronged prov- 
ed the existence in such person’s mind 
of a sense of justice, which if better 
trained and cultivated would produce 
other and less bitter fruits. Autobio- 
graphy may in the same way be called 
‘*wild” fiction. The perpetration of a 
work of the kind is proof of the author’s 
inherent talent for Fiction, which, pro- 
perly educated, might have exhibited 
itself in works, such as Lucian’s “ Liar,” 
or Lucian’s ** True History.” 

We have been led into this train of 
thought, not by its being peculiarly 
applicable to any of the modern works 
that have fallen into our hands. Mo- 
dern books, and particularly those 
which we have named at the com- 
mencement of this paper, would ra- 
ther lead us to moay the tone of our 
remarks. We were not even thinking 
of such insane sinners as Rousseau or 
Cardan, the curse and plague of every 
one with whom they were connected in 
the ordinary course of life. We had 
rather im our view the saints of an- 
cient and of modern times—the Donna 
Teresas and Madame Guions. Your 
mystic is always mythical—and the 
wings of rapture and rhapsody being 
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unable to sustain the devotional high- 
flyer, he falls, like that spiritual voy- 
ager described by Milton, among tumul- 
tuous clouds of fire and nitre, and— 


“ That fury stayed, 
Quenched in a boggy syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land, nigh foundered, on he fares, 
Treading the crude consistence, half on foot, 
Half flying.” 


It is hard to say, when we read such 
books as Santa Teresa’s or Madame 
Guion’s Life, how much of the lan- 
guage is mere metaphor. That what 
they relate never occurred is often 
absolutely certain, but whether they 
believed it to have occurred, or, rather, 
whether they wish us to understand 
them to be relating occurrences, is, we 
think, more than we have always the 
means of determining. Madame Guion 
tells us that she was caused to perform 
frequent miracles for the sake of a 
maidservant, who had come into her 
service under such peculiar circum- 
stances that she thought her brought 
to her by more than the ordinary deal. 
ings of Providence :—** It seemed also 
as ifour Lord gave her an absolute 
power over her body and soul. How 
much soever she was indisposed, as 
soon as I said to her, ‘ be healed,’ she 
was so; and as for her pain, I bore the 
most of it. It seems as if our Lord 
had given me some share of experience 
for her of what he himself had suffered 
for man. Surely a small part thereof 
would have consumed ten thousand 
worlds. He showed me, in a dream, 
her resistances, under the figure of sun- 
dry animals, coming out of her body, 
whose outsides appe eared pure, bright, 
and transparent as glass, but all un- 
clean within. Hereby I knew that she 
had passed through the first purifica- 
tion or cleansing of the outside, for which 
reason she passed in the world for a 
saint, but far from being inwardly puri- 
fied. While onthat account Isuffered, I 
saw those animals destroy one another 
till there remained only one, which de- 
voured all the rest ; yet itself .ppeared 
to have all the iniquity of the others 
in it. What I could not tolerate in 
her was her regard for herself. I saw 
clearly that the devil cannot hurt us, 
but so far as we retain some fondness 
for this corrupt self. This sight was 
from God, who gave me the discerning 
of spirits, which ‘would ever accept what 
was from Him, and reject what was 
not ; and that not from any common 
methods of judging, not from any out- 
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ward information, but by an inward 
principle which is his gift alone.” 

Now, in this narrative, which is one 
of a hundred such, of Madame Guion’s, 
who can say how much is true—how 
much is conscious fabrication—how 
much the work of imagination, acting 
alone, as it were, independent of any 
conscientious control of the moral 
power, which would lead the narrator 
to distinguish between what with re- 
ference to matters of fact is ordi- 
narily called by articulately-speaking 
men, truth and falsehood. Were the 
agonies that she describes in what 
seems to us audaciously blasphemous 
language, agonies of mind which she 
herself suffered, or is this but a mode 
of describing the torments which she 
contrived to inflict on her husband 
and children, and all who had to wit- 
ness the strange madness in which she 
lived? Was the dream, in which she 
tells us of having seen her rebellious 
catechumen, a dream of the night, in 
which the objects seen had to her own 
mind at the time an outward reality ; 
or was it a vision of the day, in which 
she knew herself to be embodying in 
picture and metaphor her theory of a 
poor young woman's conduct, who, as 
she was obliged to submit to the hu- 
mours of the strange creature whose 
bread she thus earned, may, no doubt, 
in avery true and in a very inoffensive 
sense of the word, be described as in- 
fluenced by a regard for self? Was 
the language in which she describes 
the poor girl's various passions—or 
those which she ascribes to her in 
dream, reverie, or lie, as so many 
animals rending and tearing each 
other—descriptive of what actually 
rose up before the eye, or was it but 
a mode of translating thoughts into 
words, for those likely to prefer this 
kind of metaphor to a more sober 
style? Was she herself thinking, not 
of any actual fact, but of those likely 
to read what she wrote? She, at all 
events, was scarcely in the danger, even 
were this the case, of her friend the 
Bishop of Geneva, who, it would seem, 
in describing a very inconsistent sort of 
person, wrote very differently about 
her at different times. We hope her 
solution of the bishop's varying letters 
is not the true one, though it is proba- 
ble enough :— 


“He wrote,” she says “in my favour to 
such as he thought would show my letters, 
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and quite the contrary in the letters which 
he thought I would never see. It was so 
ordered, that those persons having shown 
each other their letters received from him, 
were struck with indignation to see in him 
so shameful a duplicity. They sent me those 
letters that I might take proper precautions. 
I kept them two years, and then burnt them, 
not to hurt the prelate by them.” 


But we must lay aside Madame 
Guion and turn to the books which 
the accident of the hour has laid upon 
our table; and first comes Wilham 
Jerdan—the autobiography of William 
Jerdan, member of several learned 
societies, author of ‘*The National 
Portrait Gallery,” ‘‘ Voyage to the 
Isle of Elba,” ‘‘ The Paris Spectator,” 
«The Rutland Papers,” ‘ ‘The Perth 
Papers,” &c. &c. &c.* In our igno- 
rance we know very little about the 
extent of authorship involved in edit- 
ing booksof the kind. Few of them can 
bear the voyage from England here. 
They may be good or bad for anything 
that any one here knows or—we had al- 
most said—cares. Mr. Jerdan has, 
however, other claims onthe public than 
those of a successful author. He has 
been for some two score years or little 
less, the editor of a publication—half 
newspaper, half magazine—called the 
Literary Gazette,” which every week 
gives an account of new books—one of 
those publications for which, almost 
independent of any merit in the exe- 
eution, general convenience causes a 
very large circulation. In the cha- 
racter of editor of this work, Mr. 
Jerdan obtained a good deal of infor- 
mation on subjects of current litera- 
ture; held correspondence with many 
of the writers of the day, and now pub- 
lishes his recollections, which cannot be 
without some interest, even were we 
less disposed than we are to regard with 
some sympathy this ‘“ good-natured 
man with an ill-natured muse,” with 
whom fortune appears to have been at 
the close of his days at cross-purposes. 
Mr. Jerdan is now in his seventieth 
year. His place of birth made him 
almost a southern Scot, or next-door 
to a northern Englander. Well, a 
man must be born somewhere—even 
though it be a debateable land, where 
nations have a right to contend for the 
honour. The scene is well described 
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in a passage, which shows the author 
had the power of writing a good deal 
better than one would be led to think 
who had read much of the Literary 
Gazette in his long-ago day. 


“Tf the spot of birth could implant a love 
of the beautiful in nature and perfection of 
pastoral scenery, that love must have been 
inherent in me, for I first saw the light in a 
room which hung over the Tweed, opposite 
to its junction with the Teviot, and certainly 
one of the sweetest rural localities upon the 
face of the earth. The mansion itself was 
one of those large old-fashioned houses, with 
the pressure of two centuries resting upon 
its roof, and with apartments large enough— 
after the family moved into a modern cot- 
tage residence, built closely adjoining in a 
pretty garden off the river—to be converted 
into places for town meetings, dancing schools, 
ball-rooms, and warehouses. It rejoiced in 
the name of ‘ Lang Linkie,’ and is still, I 
believe, in existence as a distillery, and no 
ornament to the site. The new cottage was 
also most beautifully situated on the banks 
of the Tweed, opposite a lovely island, or 
* Ana,’ on the fork between the rivers. Old 
Roxburgh Castle was just beyond ; Fleurs, 
the magnificent seat of the Duke of Rox- 
burgh, up the river on the right; and the 
Eildon Hills in the distance. There was a 
sweet garden, high brick wall, and fine fruits, 
not common elsewhere. Close by was the 
old family residence of ‘ Lang Linkie,’ the 
gable end of which was washed by the river, 
as was the garden-wall of the new abode, 
with the cheerful town-mill immediately be- 
low, with a picturesque ‘ cauld,’ or weir.”"— 
Vol. i. pp. 8, 9. 


We pass over the genealogical details 
and references to family documents 
and such things, proving that the Jer- 
dans ranked with the gentry of their lo- 
locality—that there were traditions of 
property greater than that which they 
enjoyed in the day of William Jerdan’s 
father. Jerdan’s father did not add to 
the family means, whatever they had 
been, or were. The son speaks of his 
father’s easy temper and large family. 
He had been once active and young, 
and somehow or other got appointed 
as purser to an East Indiaman. This 
was an event in the family; and what 
with delays in procuring or arranging 
his outfit, the poor fellow found on his 
arrival in London to join his vessel, 
that she had already sailed. His 
imagination, however, had been ex- 
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eited by the thought of the East—to 
return back after all the fuss made 
about his going out, would have set 
the neighbours laughing and inquiring ; 
and he managed in some way or other 
to get to the East—not the purser of 
an East Indiaman, but a private gen- 
tleman. His voyage was attended 
with some useful results to his chil- 
dren, as he made acquaintances there 
who got appointments for some of 
them. When he returned home, which 
appears to have been very soon, he in- 
dolently fixed himself on a few paternal 
fields, which gave him but slender 
means of support. ‘The world, we are 
told by Mr. Sadler, is peopled with 
the children of the poor—not of the 
rich. Rich or poor, however, men 
will marry; and the father of Jerdan 
did not escape the common lot. His 
wife was ‘* handsome and possessed of 
very superior talents”—vague words. 
We wish to know what they meant. 
She was like all the Scotch, proud of 
her family ; and she had, it would seem, 
something to be proud of, though some- 
thing which it is not everyone would 
wish to say too much about. ‘ Her 
a claimed descent from a no 
ess exalted and improper ancestor 
than a certain(?) Abbot of Melrose, 
and the natural son of a certain King 
James”—and her son William tells 
how a daughter of his own bore a 
strong resemblance to one of the 
ortraits of Mary Queen of Scots. 
These kings and abbots were pleasant 
fellows in their day, and those of the 
race of Stuart as likely to have added 
to the population of Roxburghshire as 
if they were peasants. The Stuart 
side of the house of Jerdan had some 
narrow escapes of being hanged in re- 
volutionary days for their loyalty to 
dethroned kings; but luckily they had 
Hanoverian friends, and thus were 
saved. Domestic faith believes all 
these things, and is not without its re- 
ward. Every family has its legend, 
and thus pretensions are equalised. 
The hereditary cacoethes, if not cured, 
is rendered tolerable. 

To pass from the heaven of heraldry, 
and the signs which adorn the celestial 
globe, down to earth and its every-day 
business; to descend from fancy to 
fact is often an abrupt step—one from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. Here 
we have no such difficulties—we land 
at once on ground where there is 
firm footing. We find John Jerdan, 





pater ipse, the Baron Baillie of Kelso, 
sovereign of the town and neighbour- 
hood—an ancient office, and not un- 
dignified before the country was di- 
vided into county jurisdictions, with 
its separate sheriffs and staff of officers 
foreach. The Baillie represented the 
Duke of Roxburgh, and as his judge 
sat in the town-hall, and administered 
justice indifferently. At one end of the 
justice-hall sat the Baillie ; he occupied 
the centre of a semicircular bench 
raised on a dais, elevated a little above 
the general height of the floor. On 
the same bench, and at a few yards’ dis- 
tance from the presiding magistrate, 
sat the Baillie’s fool—one of those pri- 
vileged, half-daft creatures, who are 
found everywhere, and who, before the 
operation of the poor-laws removed 
them from the sight of the public, were, 
from their helplessness, and from the 
occasional shrewdness of the queer 
things they said and repeated, very ge- 
neralfavourites. Baillie Jerdan’s fool, 
sitting on the magistrate’s bench, was 
going rather further than most of his 
tribe succeeded in getting ; but he was 
not without his use, and he knew the 
way to the Baillie’s heart. He listened 
with decorous attention to every word 
of wisdom, and he would often applaud 
the judge’s decisions, to the great 
amusement of all present. Willy Ha- 
wick was the name by which he was 
known; and Willy Hawick was even 
more liked, we should imagine, than 
Willy Jerdan, the Baillie’s own son. 
Hawick could be made angry, and he 
resented any one’s laughing at him or 
trifling with him. The Baillie one day 
brought home two China mandarins, 
which he placed on a high shelf in the 
parlour. There they rested, as grave 
as if they were assisting our friend An. 
drews to sell tea; but they did not 
rest there long. Willy Hawick got 
offended at their shaking their heads 
and making faces at him, and he made 
short work with them. Hawick was 
missed one day from the magisterial 
bench ; it was a dull day, and the 
Baillie, we may well imagine, came 
home earlier than usual, to see the 
fragments of his mandarins, which 
Willy Hawick had smashed to pieces. 
Sir Walter Scott was a frequent vi- 
sitor at John Jerdan’s; and our author 
has no doubt that Willy Hawick was 
the original of Goose Gibby. It would 
seem likely enough, if there were not 
fools of the kind everywhere. In the 
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-appendix to this volume, a story is told 
of Scott's walking one day with Sir 
Adam Ferguson ; and, meeting one of 
them, a dialogue ensued :— 

Scott.—** Weel, Andrew, how are 
you ?” 

Andrew.—* Weel, vera weel; thank 
ye sheriff for speiring.” 

Scott observed to him that he was 
well fed and well clad, that he had 
plenty to eat and a good coat to his 
back; ‘fand, Andrew, I am glad to see 
you seem to be one of the happiest 
creatures on the face of the earth.” 
Alas, Andrew was as unhappy as his 
neighbours ; with all these sources of 
happiness, he was not merry Andrew. 

** Na, ua! sheriff, I would be very 
happy if it were not for that damned 
bubbly-jock (turkey-cock). The bairns 
use me well enough ; but they cannot 
help roaring and shouting when they 
see that cursed brute chasing me about, 
with his neck a’ in fury, and his gobble- 
gobble going enough to frighten the 
devil. He is after me every day, and 
makes me perfectly miserable.” 

Scott turned to Sir Adam, and said, 
** Ah, Ferguson, in this life of ours, be 
assured that every man has his own 
bubbly-jock.” 

The early chapters of this book are 
not without their interest for every 
reader; but there must be some still 
living towhom the pictures of his father, 
and his father’s associates, are likely 
to give peculiar pleasure. The society 
in which the family moved was the 
best the district could afford. They 
appear to have had all the advantages 
which a recognised family must have, 
in the part of the country where they 
have been placed for generations ; and 
their income being small, did not tend 
to separate them from society in the 
same way as such a circumstance other- 
wise would, as Mr. Jerdan’s position, as 
chief magistrate of the district, secured 
him social attentions from leading per- 
sons there. 

Jerdan was educated at the paro- 
chial (not the parish) school. All the 
boys of the place, above the very poor- 
est, were educated at this school. The 
fee ‘* was ten or fourteen shillings a- 
year, paid in quarterly half-crowns or 
three-and-sixpences. There was also 
a douceur at Candlemas; and the boy 
who brought the largest sum as a pre- 
sent was nominated by the master cap- 
tain of the school.” This part of the 
‘system Jerdan finds itdificult theoreti- 
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cally to defend; but the school worked 
well, and not the worse for the good 
humour into which the master and 
school were thrown by the way in 
which the appointment was made, and 
by the fruit and holiday which followed 
or accompanied the appointment. 

We have heard in our day a good 
deal about schools, and are likely to 
hear yet more. It may be worth while 
to think for a moment on the con- 
stitution of this one which Jerdan de- 
scribes. ‘The teacher of the school was 
chosen by the clergy and owners of 
property in the parish, who secured 
him a small stipend. This gave him a 
footing ; but comfort, or even adequate 
support, was made to depend on the 
character which he could establish for 
the school, and his own exertions. 
Idleness, or occupation of any other 
kind, was fatal to success. This gave 
a chance of a good schoolmaster, and 
almost a certainty that a bad one could 
not remain long, even where the per- 
sons in whom the appointment rested 
might be indisposed to remove a man 
once appointed. There was no dis- 
tinction arising from the rank or the 
religion of the boys. The children of 
the gentry, farmers, tradesmen, and 
in some cases even of farm-ser- 
vants, mingled cordially together, At 
school the only question was, who had 
his lessons best ; at play, who was the 
most active, or strong, or expert. Pres- 
byterian, Antipresbyterian, Burgher, 
antiburgher, Papist, Quaker, all were 
there. Antipedobaptists, with faces 
as dirty as if there was not a river in 
all Scotland, looked without one feeling 
of envy on our young hero, whose very 
name, brought, we suppose, by some cru- 
sader from Palestine, told of the cleans- 
ing water ofthe “Jordan.” Pleasant 
times they were, those of school and of 
phate, Then the school is within 
nalf a mile of a boy’s proper home, and 
when his schoolfellows are every one of 
them those with whom he has been fa- 
miliar from early infancy. 

Now with the Antibaptist no one 
fell out—none insisted on hat-worship 
from the Quakers—what the Burgh- 
ers or Antiburghers believed or disbe- 
lieved was a secret to the other boys, 
and probably was not very distinctly 
revealed to themselves. If presbyter 
was but priest writ large, nobody in 
Kelso schoolknew the fact; and Jerdan 
thinks that through the length and 
breadth of the land, schools could be 
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found on the principle of that at Kelso. 
Perhaps so; but Suton forgets that at 
Kelso people paid for their schooling, 
and thatthe difficulty which embarrass- 
es people is, that of settling what kind of 
education the State should provide for 

ople who will pay nothing for it. It 
1s highly likely that to provide merely 
secular education would be a wiser 
course in the State, than to provide 
none, but this does not seem a princi- 
ple agreed upon, nor would proposing 
to provide this, therefore, leaving pecu- 
liarities of religion to be taught at 
home, remove the difficulties that per- 
plex the question. 

Master succeeded master at Kelso, 
and MasterJerdan learned a little from 
each. White tried to teach him Eu- 
clid, but the young gentleman’s talents 
were of too practical a kind to do 
much with him. Like children of less 
tender years, he was disturbed by uti- 
litarianism, the spirit that is for ever 
speaking “out of season ;” and our hero 
first asked himself, cui bono? and hav- 
ing received a short, impertinent, and 
yet satisfactory answer, he forthwith 
proposed the same question to his mas- 
ter, who, instead of answering, told him 
he had better try to learn Latin, and 
to Latin accordingly he went. 

One Taylor was the Latinist of the 
establishment, an amiable man, who 
found means of establishing himself 
elsewere, and left Jerdan and the Kelso 
squad to the care of a Mr. Dymock. 

Dymock looked cross, but was quiet, 
and a good teacher. Jerdan learned 
some Latin from him. In after years 
Dymock removed to Glasgow, where he 
edited some schoolbooks, and Jerdan 
reviewed them in the Literary Gazette. 
How far Jerdan was qualified for this 
task, it may be of moment to make 
known, because we believe the public 
mind to be very much influenced by 
notices of books. Let our readers have 
the critic’s own account of this :— 


“I overcame the Latin language by 
drudgery ; the Greek by love of its soft and 
sonorous structure. Yet Horace, in the 
foremost order, and Livy and Pliny were 
well liked: Ovid and Theocritus hardly less 
for their poetic mellifluence ; but Cicero was 
hated; Virgil, Lucian, only coldly tolerated; 
Homer not much admired ; Anacreon delight- 
ful (especially after I discovered that his 
opening poem could be sung to the tune of 
Maggy Lauder), and Pindar and Hesiod de- 
tested as if they had been Nero and Herod, 
T was fond of mathematics, but owing to the 
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reason above stated, the want of an instruc- 
tor to infurm me of the whys and wherefores, 
made very little progress in that important 
branch of science.” —Vol. i. pp. 21, 22. 


Jerdan ascribes his turn for literature 
to an accidental circumstance. Some 
arrangements connected with the edu- 
cation of a boy sent from India ren- 
dered it desirable that, for the sake of 
emulation and companionship, he should 
have some fellow-student, and Jerdan 
was selected for this purpose. His 
success in obtaining school distinction 
led to this selection. He thinks his 
character was early spoiled by the im- 
plied flattery of this preference, and by 
flattery of the same kind, which it 
would appear always followed hin. 
We suspect the character was his own, 
born with him, not so much the crea- 
tion of circumstances as he thinks. 


“To this sort of flattery and preference 
(followed as will afterwards appear by si- 
milar misleading appliances at important 
periods in my life) I attribute much of my 
character. In short, I repeat, I was a spoilt 
child, as will appear in the sequel with 
everybody, till I came to man’s mature 
estate. I was spoilt, as related, in infancy 
and boyhood; I was spoilt by the kindness 
of merchants with whom I spent my debut 
years in London (Messrs. Samuel Turners, 
father and sons, City Chambers); I was 
spoilt by an uncle resident in town, Mr. 
Stuart, Surgeon, R.N., who supplied my 
purse far too liberally ; and I was more than 
spoilt by Mr. Cornelius Elliott and his fa- 
mily, under whose auspices I studied law 
and pleasure for about three years in Edin- 
burgh, at the dangerous epoch of twenty to 
twenty-three years of age.”—Vol. i. p. 23. 


Jerdan was early placed in an attor- 
ney’s office, a writer's, as they are 
called in Scotland. He tells of some 
odd persons he met there, among others 
he met Mr. Haig of Bemerside, the 
representative of an old border family. 

There is an old prophecy of Thomas 
the RKhymer, which is understood to 
predict an undisturbed male inheritor 
of the name of Haig, to the lands of 
Bemerside. We remember instances 
of the fulfilment of this prophecy under 
circumstances where it seemed likely 
that the believers in ‘“‘ True Thomas” 
should either give up the theory of 
their prophet’s inspiration or find an- 
other interpretation of the words— 

“ Whute’er befa’, whate’er betide, 
Haig will be Haig of Bemersyde.” 


Jerdan adds to these instances of an 
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unexpected realisation of the prophetic 
announcement, the fact that the mother 
of the Laird of Bemerside had twelve 
daughters successively, when a son at 
length appeared to justify True Tho- 
mas’s reputation as a prophet. 

Inthe year1800, David, William, and 
Frederick Pollock visited Scotland. 
There was some indistinct relationshi 
between them and the Jerdans, which 
brought them together. Jerdan’s friend 
of the party was Frederick Pollock. To 
him this volume is dedicated, and the in- 
scription records the feelings of a friend. 
ship which has lasted for more than 
half a century. To the influence of 
the Pollocks, Jerdan ascribes his going 
to London, and determining on trying 
his fortune there, instead of going to 
Edinburgh to pursue his legal studies. 

In 1801, then at the age of nineteen, 
young Jerdan made his way to Lon- 
don, and was engaged as a clerk, at the 
salary of fifty pounds a-year, in a mer- 
chant’s office. Whilst here he became 
acquainted with some young men, who 
in after days became Lord Mayors of 
London, and he dined at their inaugu- 
ration dinners at Guildhall. ‘The young 
men were Scotchmen, who are every- 
where prosperous, because everywhere 
industrious and well conducted. Be- 
tween them and Jerdan there was, it 
would seem, some relationship, or claim 
of relationship, and Jerdan, who had 
——_ to admit his cousinship to the 

wauries and Piries, if ever they became 

Lord Mayors of London, was as proud 
when that impossibility, as he once 
thought it, actually occurred, as if he 
had “ascertained, through antiquarian 
research, that Gog and Magog had been 
born on the banks of the ‘l'weed. 

Counting-houses are counting-houses, 

and very like each other. Turner's (City 
Chambers) was that in which Jerdan’s 
noviciate was passed. Jerdan found in 
his master’s office a clerk in a brown, 
brick-dust Quaker garb; a man punc- 
tual and precise. He occupied onedesk, 
and near him, seated on a high stool, 
was our author. The desk opposite 
was occupied by Charles Turner, a 
partner in the establishment ; and his 
father, the senior member of the firm, 
saw parties in an inner apartment. 
Jerdan was, it would seem, not ex- 
pert at accounts, was idle, and was 
caught making verses. This would 
never do ; and so the merchants with 
whom he was, looked out for some dif- 
ferent employment for him; but when 
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he was banished from their place of 
business they felt his poetical talents 
were not such as to be altogether un- 
worthy of their drawing-room, and 
there he met Antigua merchants con- 
nected with the house and other good 
society. 

Many along day after Jerdan had the 
Turners called to his remembrance. 
When the British Association visited 
Dublin, in 1835, Sir John Tobin placed 
a steamer at the command of such of 
the members as went by Liverpool, 
and one of the Turners was there re- 
presenting the owner of the vessel. He 
recognised Jerdan among the company 
of wise men who came to Dublin to in- 
struct and to be instructed ; and he re- 
membered how hard it was to teach 
Jerdan. There were old stories, not 
to be told to every one, of how Jerdan 
had spoiled a cask of Madeira by doc- 
toring it in some inartificial manner. 
He had broken several dozen of eggs 
into it to fine it—a capital error—and 
not a dear joke; it would seem in the 
office that the laugh it excited was 
worth more than the wine that was 
lost. Turner told the story; said that 
he was glad to hear that Jerdan, though 
no witch at fabricating Madeira, was 
not incompetent in other things, and 
that he had attained a high position in 
his country’s literature. 

With the Pollocks, Jerdan was inti- 
mate during the period of his London 
life. At this time, it is probable that 
Jerdan’s talents were estimated as highly 
as theirs, and his opportunities seem to 
have been, at least, as good; but they 
were diligent, a fixed course was ration- 
ally conceived for them, and the studies 
calculated to secure success industri- 
ously and perseveringly pursued. All 
were successful; one is Lord Truro, 
who held the Great Seal of England ; 
another, is Chief Baron; a third died 
a Chief Justice in India; to another, 
Jerdan ascribes our Khyber victories, 
which would have been defeats, he 
says, but for the suppression of mu- 
tiny among our troops, through his sa- 
gacity. On what precise facts he has 
formed his opinion we are ignorant. 
‘The youngest of the brothers was 
John, who now discharges the duties 
of an official appointment in a manner 
to show that there is no degeneracy in 
his case.” 

Jerdan had a good many young 
friends, and, as almost always occurs, 
a society was formed for the purposes 
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of mutual improvement, where they 
read papers, and had viva voce discus- 
sions. When Jerdan is led to think 
over the success in life of his early com- 
panions, as compared with his own 
course, which, whether attended with 
much enjoyment or not, seems not to 
have ended in much pr osper ity, he com- 
pains of his lot having been cast in 
iterature. Under no circumstances, 
as society is now constituted, can lite- 
rature give such support as the bar 
gives, nor has it any splendid prizes 
such as the bar, or the church, or the 
military profession present. But at 
the bar, or in the church, or in the 
military profession, the eminently suc- 
cessful men are those who are distin- 
guished for accomplishments, which, 
till the word literature had changed 
its meaning into one more connected 
with trade than with letters, would have 
been described as literary. But in any, 
even the lowest view of the word, Jer- 
dan has, in a great degree, we should 
think, to blame himself. If aman can 
0int to no permanent work, that he 
written, if he has not been dili- 
gent in learning any science, or art, 
or branch of information, which he 
is to teach through the medium of 
printing; if his diligence be merely 


that of recording what other men 
have been doing; of analysing the 


books which other men have been writ- 
ing; of aiding in the circulation of 
what may be more prope rly called ad- 
vertisements than dignified with any 
higher name, is it reasonable to com- 
plain that he does not obtain a higher 
reward? that he is not paid, as those are 

aid by society who benefit it, not 
alone by the kind of toil which has oc- 
eupied his, Jerdan’s, head and time, 
but by actual brain-work ; of which he 
was, by no means, originally incapa- 
ble, but which was not, it so happens, 
at any time, so far as we know, his 
occupation ? 

Sir Thomas Wilde was one of Jer- 
dan’s early associates. Wilde began 
as an attorney, and succeeded in attain- 
ing his great eminence by ‘ unswerv- 
ing firmness and untiring application.” 
Jerdan tells a queer story of himself and 
Wilde. At one of the evening meetings 
of their little club, ifit is to be socalled, 
the conversation turned on cypher- 
ing and decyphering ; and Jerdan, who 
knew nothing whatever of the subject, 
said that nothing could be easier than 
to invent a cypher which could not be 
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detected. A wager was the instant 
consequence, and three Encyclopedias 
were shown to Jerdan, exhibiting the 
many cyphers that had been devised, 

and the fact that all had been decypher- 
ed and read. Jerdan was frightened 
for the result of his wager; but be- 
tween sleeping and waking, when deep 
thoughts come on men, a cypher occur- 
red to him, and he awoke satisfied that 
he had devised a mode of secret writ- 
ing which would defy the most acute 
investigator of such mysteries, He 
told it to one of his friends and made 
him a convert; he then went with the 
discovery to Wilde; Wilde, too, lis- 
tened and believed; and among them 
the matter was thought too important 
to waste it on a tavern dinner and the 
victory of a wager. They agreed that 
it should be communicated to mi- 
nisters, and Jerdan got a letter of in- 
troduction from one of the Scotch 
county members to Lord Sidmouth, 

and he and Wilde saw Mr. Sergeant 
Sidmouth’s private secretary: they told 
their business. ‘The secretary bowed, 
and appointed a day when he would be 
prepared to discuss it. In a week they 
again saw him: he seemed to have for- 
gotten the whole business ; but, on its 
being recalled to him, he said he did 
remember the secret cypher of which he 
had a copy in his drawer; and thus 
ended interviewthe second. Then came 
correspondences and conferences; then 
Jerdan fell sick, and then he went to 
Scotland, and Wilde became the master 
of the spell that was to command min- 
isters and secretaries. Jerdan's illness 
was fever, and it would seem that it 
was of that fierce sort which erases from 
the brain much of what had seemed to 
be securely deposited there. He forgot 
all about the cypher ; ; or if it passed 

through his mind, it was but in the way 

ofa passing thought—as ofa dream that 
had in some way or other failed. Oddly 
enough, many years afterwards he was 
editor of a newspaper (the Sun), and 
this compelled frequent communication 

with the Treasury and Secretary of 
State departments. On one of these 
occasions he had a conversation with 
one of the officials, who, seeing him 

looking at a paper written in cypher, 

told him with a smile he was welcome 
to read it. Jerdan said he could not 
read it, as he had not the key; but 
that he was perfectly acquainted with 
the principle, and “ was, indeed, the 
inventor of the design.” When Jerdan 
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stated the principle, it was admitted 
that he was right ; and he was told that 
this mode of writing was used in the 
Foreign Office whenever secrecy was 
required, 

We next have Jerdan in a writing- 
office in Edinburgh, copying law pa- 
pers for a master as idle as himself, 
and relieving himself from this unwil- 
ling industry by becoming a Freema- 
son, in a lodge that sat late and drank 
hard, and brought together some plea- 
sant persons, whose names are not 
wheity forgotten. ‘Then came rumours 
of invasion, and we have Willy in re- 
gimentals ; then came not alone reviews 
and field-days, but what was in Jer- 
dan’s mind, to eclipse all other things, 
the Edinburgh Review, and Scott’s 
Works, and Blackwood; and a total 
change, consequent on its great lite- 
rary celebrity, came over Scotland. 

Business, however, must be minded, 
and Jerdan’s was as yet that of the 
Edinburgh attorney’s office. His health 
was poorly, and this was an excuse for 
his doing little: something, however, 
he did. He and his master prepared 
between them a deed to be executed by 
«“ Dame Janet Grant, of Preston 
Grange, Countess Dowager of Hynd- 
ford.” The name and title struck 
Jerdan’s fancy. Southey and Long- 
fellow had not yet satisfied the public 
with hexameters, and this came to the 
young clerk’s ear very like verse “ mea- 
sured by the yard, not the foot.” He 
repeated it, and the title seemed to 
grow longer and more romantic with 
every repetition. Who could she be ? 
What was she like? That such a wo- 
man—woman! is that the word?—that 
a feudal lady of such rank should have 
in her earthly walk to go through the 
ordinary business of life; and to ap- 
pear in an attorney's office was too bad 
—was not to be thought of: could his 
master prevent this ?— 

“ The master saw the madness rise ; 
Hie glowing checks, bie ardent eyes. 


The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree ; 
"Twas but a kindred sound to move, 
For pity melts the soul to love.” 
The old Timotheus of Thistle-street 
had some fun in view; and, instead of 
getting Dame Janet to trot in her pat- 
tens to his office, sent his young dak 
to her to witness her signature of the 
document—nay, the arrangement was, 
that Jerdan should breakfast with the 
grand lady. He went, full of curiosity 


and expectation ; and wonder and love 
were passing away into the feclings of 
fatigue, by which too great excitement 
is ordinarily followed, when the lady 
at last made her appearance. The 
witch in Christabel, when seen by 
lamp-light, never produced a greater 
revulsion of feeling— 
** Behold her bosom and half her side, 

A thing to think of, not to tell ; 

And she is to sleep with Christabel.”” 
Something not unlike, in some of its 
effects, was the sight now presented to 
the eyes of the young clerk— 

* Her hair is white, her beard is gray, 

A thing to think of, not to say ; 

Clerk Jerdan eats her bread to-day.” 
Clerk Jerdan recovered from his 
amazement, but could scarcely forbear 
laughing. He had seen Macbeth acted, 
and she was for all the world like one 
of the witches in Macbeth. Woman is 
everywhere good-natured, and old ladies 
are always ladies. She cross-examined 
Jerdan, made out the joke which was 
played—one which she greatly enjoyed, 


and sent him home with a pleasant let- 
ter to his master. 

A question of title now arose in the 
office which required some personal ex- 
amination of parish registers through a 
considerable tract of country. Jerdan 
had been poorly in health, and this 
was felt to be an occupation which 
might be well performed by him, and 
would give him the chance of benefit- 
ing by country air. The matter seems 
to have been well arranged by the soli- 
citor for whom Jerdan was acting. To 
collect and collate the pedigrees of some 
obscure paupers, and to ascertain their 
intermarriages for a considerable period, 
was our hero’s task. All who could 
tell anything about the matter, were 
brought together to a solitary hos- 
telry, where the scene of inquiry lay, 
somewhere in the upper districts of 
Peebleshire and Tweeddale, where our 
hero was directed to entertain them in 

capite ul style, and he obeyed his instrue- 
tions fully. A favourable impression 
thus being made, and all being learned 
by him which could be useful in direct- 
ing his investigations, he moved on 
from manse to manse among the clergy, 
and transcribed every entry in their 
registers which related to the names he 
wanted. 


“ Never was task more gratifying. The 
bonhommie of the priests, and the simplicity 
of their parishioners, was a new world te 
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me, whilst they, the clergy, men of piety and 
learning, considered themselves as out of the 
world altogether. The population was thin 
and scattered, the mode of living primitive 
in the extreme, and the visit of a stranger, 
so insignificant as myself, quite enough to 
make a great sensation in these secluded 
parts. I found the ministers ingenuous, free 
from all puritanism, and generally well in- 
formed. Several of them had furnished the 
accounts of their parishes for the valuable 
Statistical Account of Scotland, projected 
and executed under the auspices of Sir John 
Sinclair; and since immensely improved in 
the publication of Messrs. Blackwood. A 
similar work would be of deep interest to 
England; but I must not wander from 
Tweedshaws, and the mossy uplands where 
it bubbles into light, whilst Clyde and Annan 
rise at a little distance from the Tweed and 
each other; and a small circuit of earth is 
the mother of three beautiful rivers, which 
flow in three different directions, adorning 
and enriching the south-and west of the 
kingdom, till they fall into different seas, 
The triplex legs, which are the arms of the 
Isle of Man, might be their symbol. 

“The examination of the parish books 
was a labour of love, and source of end- 
less amusement, They mostly went as far 
back as a century and a-half, and were, in 
the elder times, filled with such entries as 
bespoke a very strange condition of society. 
The inquisitorial practices and punitive 
powers of the ministry could not be exceeded 
in countries most enslaved by the priesthood 
of the Church of Rome. Forced confessions, 
the denial of religious rites even on the bed 
of death, excommunication, shameful ex- 
posures, and a rigid and minute interference 
in every domestic or private concern, indicat- 
ed a state of things which must have been 
intolerable. High and low were obliged to 
submit to this offensive discipline and do- 
mination. The laird, like the hind, had to 
mount the cutty-stool in atonement for his 
amatory trangressions, and backsliders of 
inferior station were visited still more se- 
verely for their moral lapses and ‘ heinous 
sins.’”—Vol, i. pp. 69-71. 


Jerdan seems to have got tired of 
legal studies ; for within the next year 
or two we find him a surgeon’s clerk in 
the Gladiator guard-ship. His stay in 
the Royal Navy was not of any great 
length ; nor are any of his recollections 
of the few months he passed there 
worth recording. He witnessed the 
wreck of a boat, and saw the dead bo- 
dies of some of the men who were lost, 
when he was walking a few days after on 
shore. He was present at a court-mar- 
tial, but does not feel it necessary to 
tell us of the offence, or the evidence, 
or the sentence. The only operation 
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he saw performed in the surgical way 
was the flogging of a man through the 
fleet: the criminal was taken in a boat 
alongside each ship, and at each re- 
ceived a number of lashes, till the at- 
tending surgeon certified that nature 
could endure no more. The Irish are 
strange fellows everywhere—made to 
be laughed at by wits like our author. 
In the vessel with Jerdan was an Irish- 
man of the name of Conolly, who found 
being flogged rather ‘‘ agreeable than 
otherwise.” He was always drunk ; 
and being no favourite with the captain, 
was perpetually subjected to this salu- 
tary discipline. 

While Jerdan was still on board this 
vessel, he contrived to get some verses 
into a Portsmouth newspaper. As soon 
as he had found that what he had writ- 
ten would actually be printed, he be- 
lieved himself one of the great men of 
his age, and soon after contrived to get 
to London, and to find employment as 
a newspaper reporter. The creation of 
a newspaper is a serious thing, and 
wakens into excitement a thousand 
craftsmen of all kinds and characters— 
‘€ projectors, proprietors, publishers, 
reporters, and news-venders.” Such is 
Jerdan’s enumeration ; and many more 
might be added. The Aurora was the 
name of the new London morning paper 
on which Jerdan was now to engage. 
Each paper has its own public ; its cir- 
cle of friends ; its knot of supporters ; 
its party, from whom it receives its ge- 
neral politics, and whose views it is ex- 
pected to illustrate and recommend, but 
for whom it is scarcely safe to make 
the effort of originating any very 
marked tone of opinion, The Morn. 
ing Advertiser was the paper of the 
publicans; they supported it, and a 
numerous and influential class they 
were. It was thought that the West 
End hotel-keepers and taverners were 
an interest strong enough to be repre- 
sented in a paper of their own; and 
hence the Aurora, a gentlemanly pa- 
per, with something of aristocratic pre- 
tensions. Meeting was held after 
meeting—consultation on consultation, 
which generally ended in arrangements 
for dinner and supper-parties, to talk 
the matter over quietly. When the 
arrangements were completed, a grand 
dinner announced that all was right ; 
and in a few days after the Aurora 
dawned on the world, Good paper, 
good print, Jerdan tells us it was. The 
editor was a poet; and at the dinner 
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which heralded the dawn of the new 
paper, he sang some rhymes, his own 
composition, of which the chorus is 
preserved— 
All hail to Aurora, the pride of the day, 
Each blessing her progress attends ; 


The town and the country both welcome her ray, 
As onward her footsteps she bends |" 


Jerdan was one of the staff of re- 

orters, and a queer set they seem to 
have been. ‘The business of reporting 
and newspaper editing seems to have 
been then very much in the hands of 
the Scotch and Irish—more, we should 
say, in that of the Scotch than the 
Trish ; but both beat English competi- 
tion from the field. Their editor, who 
had been originally intended for the 
Kirk, was well informed ; and a pictu- 
resque figure, with his blotted paper, 
his pot of porter, and his tobacco-pipe 
before him, as at midnight he meditated 
his leaders for the next day. A Mr. 
Cooper, the author of a volume of 
poems, was one of the staff of reporters, 
as also was Mark Supple, an Irish 
eccentric :— 


“ He it was, who, waking out of an in- 
toxicated doze, and seeing Mr. Abbott on the 
treasury bench (the house being in commit- 
tee), called out ‘ Master Speaker, as you seem 
to have nothing to do, I call upon you for a 
song, if you plaze.’ The fierce indignation 
of the Chair rose hotly against this breach 
of privilege, and the Sergeant-at-Arms was 
sent up to the gallery to take the offender 
into custody; but Supple adroitly escaped 
by pointing out a peaceful Quaker, sitting 
two or three seats below him, as the culprit, 
and the affair assumed so ludicrous an as- 
pect, that it ended in the worthy broadbrim 
being turned out in spite of his protestations 
of innocence, and without having fees to pay. 
Mark was, indeed, the licensed wag of the 
gallery, and to my apprehension and recol- 
lection possessed more of the humour of a 
Dean Swift, without acerbity or ill-nature, 
than any individual perhaps that has lived 
since his date. His drollery was truly 
Swiftish, and the muddling, snuffling, quaint 
way with which he drawled it out, imparted 
an extra laughable originality all his own. 
Decorous people ought not to laugh at 
funerals, or the anecdotes of Supple related 
in the mourning-coaches which followed his 
hearse, would, much as he was really re- 
gretted, have convulsed Niobe all tears.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 86, 87. 


Monarchy is the only form of govern- 
ment for a newspaper. The Aurora 
was managed by a committee, and 
could not, therefore, but fail. Your 
committees are always arguing when 
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they should be acting; the most trou- 
blesome and wrong-headed man is usu- 
ally the most persevering, and will have 
his own way by wearying down all op- 
position. Think of a novel written by 
a committee of tailors! an epic poem 
by a guild of schoolmasters! The hos- 
tellers who set up the Aurora knew 
little of anything, and nothing of the 
management of a newspaper. In poli- 
tics they represented every variety of 
known opinions; and besides this, 
many of them had peculiar views which 
they wanted but an organ to make 
known, and so they wrote ‘“ leaders” 
themselves :— 


“We were of all parties and shades of 
opinion ; the proprietor of the King’s Head 
was an ultra-tory, and swore by George the 
Third as the best of sovereigns; the Crown 
Hotel was very loyal, but more moderate ; 
the Bell Inn would give a strong pull for 
the Church, whilst the Cross-Keys was in- 
fected with Romish predilections. The Cock- 
pit was warlike, the Olive Tree pacific, the 
Royal Oak patriotic, the Rummer democra- 
tic, the Hole-in-the-Wall seditious. Many 
a dolorous pull at the porter-pot and sapi- 
entious declination of his head had the per- 
plexed and bemused editor, before he could 
effect any tolerable compromise of contradic-~ 
tions for the morning’s issue: at the best, 
the sheet appeared full of signs and wonders.” 
—Vol. i. p. 90. 


Jerdan succeeded to the post of edi- 
tor; bad was followed by worse, and 
the Aurora faded away. Then came 
Pilots and Couriers, Suns and Stars, 
Times, new and old; Travellers and 
Oracles —all edited, or sub-edited, 
or penny-a-lined by our hero, or 
the heroes of his book. Those who 
would hear the names of many of 
the nameless, cannot do better than 
look at this record of Jerdan’s, in which 
they will find brief notices of the cha- 
racters and fortunes of the labourers at 
the press in his early day. The gal- 
lery and the lobbies of the houses of 
Parliament were, from the nature of 
his occupations, our author's frequent 
haunts ; and he appears to have been 
active in seizing Bellingham, whose 
assassination of Mr. Perceval it was 
his fortune to witness. At the day of 
Bellingham’s trial, Jerdan had in his 
possession the pistols with which the 
murder was committed; and he still 
retains anopera-glass which Bellingham 
was in the habit of using, and by means 
of which he had made himself ac. 
quainted with Perceval’s person. 

























































































































































































































































































We have a chapter of letters from 
authors he had reviewed with courtesy 
and kindness, They are of no great 
value. 

On the 10th of May, 1813, Jerdan 
became editor of the Sun newspaper. 
He had a tenth of the property, a 
weekly salary, amounting to £500 a- 
year, and the “entire control” of the 
paper. It was conducted on Pitt poli- 
tics, and supported by the ministry. 
His first ‘* leader” appeared on the an- 
niversary of Perceval's death. It was 
about Catholic Emancipation—against 
it; and Jerdan records a fact, not un- 
likely, but we never heard it before, 
that ‘ the Sun was publicly stigmatised 
and burnt by the Romish party in 
Dublin.” Jerdan owns to much that 
was violent and personal in his political 
writings, but after all, finds ‘* more to 
be proud of than to repent.” Of these 
political writings of his we know no- 
thing whatever. 

Jerdan’s visit to Paris in 1814, and 
that of the allied sovereigns to London 
in the next year, are recorded. The 
chapters in which they are told are 
amusing enough, but do not present 
much for extract or abridgment, and 
with these terminates the first volume 
of Jerdan’s autobiography. 

The book is pleasantly written, men- 
tions many familiar names, and is not 
unlikely to afford pleasure to many. 
There is, however, a total absence of 
power of any kind. It is not improba- 
ble that as the work advances and 
brings us more acquainted with Jer- 
dan’s friends and associates, in the com- 
pilation of the Literary Gazette, it may 
become more entertaining. 

An appendix to the first volume gives, 
among other things, a dramatic pow, 
by Hood, entitled ‘‘ Lamia,” with 
which we have not had time to make 
ourselves acquainted. 

Since we wrote the above sentences, 
a second volume of Mr. Jerdan’s work 
hasappeared. Itcarriesonthe narrative 
of his life to the establishment of the 
Literary Gazette, of which, after a good 
deal of experience in the management 
of political newspapers, he became the 
editor. It would not be easy, even if 
there were any great object in taking 
the trouble, to analyze this second vo- 
lume. The book is one written cur- 
rente calamo. The author works lite- 
rally from hand to mouth; and he has 
acquired so much the habit of writing 
as the exigency of the instant requires, 
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that this book, which professes to con- 
tain the history of a life, seems to have 
been put together without any pre- 
vious arrangement whatever. Half of 
the present volume is occupied with 
remarks on the observations on such of 
the public journalists as noticed the last. 
The verdict, he tells us, was favour. 
able; but, he adds, his reviewers too 
often reminded him of the judge who, 
communicating to some old offender 
that the jury had acquitted him, felt it 
would be cruelty not to give some inti- 
mation of the danger he had escaped, and 
warn him of the dreadful consequences 
likely to occur from any repetition 
of the offence which, now that he was 
acquitted, it could not be felt as a vio- 
lation of the merciful fiction of law, 
which assumes the innocence of an un. 
tried man, to say he most certainly 
committed, We have known a man 
tried for stealing books. He was 
placed in front of the dock, and be- 
hind him, yet untried, were a number 
of persons accused of one crime or ano- 
ther, whose turn was to come. The 
penanen witness, the person whose 
00ks were stolen, was a priest—an 
Trish priest. He was asked what were 
the books, and he described them as mis- 
sals and hymn-books—books belonging 
to his office. ‘* What in the world could 
this man have wanted with them?” 
said the judge. ‘* What trade or pro- 
fession is he?” ‘I understand, my 
lord,” said the witness, * that he is a 
hangman.” It was but too true; the 
public executioner of the district—a 
provincial Calcraft—had become tired 
ofthis mode of life, and thought of retir- 
ing. Hehadheard many dying speeches 
and last confessions, and had a sort of 
taste for communications of the kind. 
He became partially insane, and he 
thought during the vacations of his of- 
fice that he could make an honest 
penry hy going through the country 
as airiar, and so he stole the priest’s 
books. ‘To see him on his trial was a 
source of very considerable delight to 
all of that class of persons who had 
lived in fear of the old culprit — not 
greater, it would seem, than to many 
of his old gangsmen the sight of an old 
reviewer reviewed—a devil bedevilled, 
an old schoolmaster stript and whipt, 
lashed and slashed—a ‘‘ sartor resar- 
tus.” We learn from Jerdan that 
all the reviewers in the empiré aré 
now reviewing him. We trust that 
it is in a good-naturéd spirit; for the 
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Literary Gazette, if not conducted 
with any great ability, was certainly 
remarkable for its general kindliness 
of tone. 

A good deal of this second volume 
is taken up with the author’s defence 
against the reviewers of the first—more 
of it, in answers to charges which no 
man is likely tomake. Whether Jer- 
dan was Whig, Tory, or Radical, no 
man knows or cares. [lis effort is to 
show that he was consistently all three, 


as a man might plausibly prove himself 


a good Catholic, by showing that his 
creed united every heresy ‘that ever 
was thought of. As to what the poli- 
tics of the Sun might have been in the 
days of old—as to whether it held Ca- 
tholics cheap, or was for or against 
Protection, 
no moment at this time of day. And 
after reading Mr. Jerdan’s book, we 
really cannot tell what was his opinion 
then, or what is his opinion now, on 
any political subject. His position as 
editor of a London journal, whatever 
were his politics, made it desirable 
for persons connected with govern- 
ment to avail themselves of his power 
of influencing public opinion; and 
he appears to have been received 


with great courtesy, and thought of 


with regard by Canning and Huskis- 
son :— 


“ At this time I had experienced a pecue 
liar trait of Mr. Canning, which it may be 
amusing to record, and deemed somewhat 
characteristic, Near the beginniog of our 
acquaintance, when we met in the Old 
Brompton lanes, he used, on giving me his 
hand, to place in mine only one, or occasion- 
ally two, of his fingers, and this I have rea- 
son to know was his general habit with 
those with whom he was not on more inti- 
mate terms; for Mr. Dundas, of whom I 
have spoken before, observed to me that I 
was becoming a great favourite, and had al- 
ready got to three fingers! Such had been 
the case till now; when having found out 
the value of the prize, I was not a little de- 
lighted to have the whole hand of the man 
I so esteemed shaken with mine. I assure 
you I was proud enough of the distinction, 
which few shared, except the Huskissons, the 
Freres, the Ellises, the Backhouses, and 
other faithful and attached friends, the asso- 
ciates of his unreserved and cgnifidential 
hours, and companions of those = enjoy- 
ments, the charms of which no Words can 
paint.” 


* “Recollections of a Literary Life.” 
London: 1852 


“an surely be a matter of 


By Mary Russell Mitford. 
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This volume contains a good many 
playful epigrams of Mr. Jerdan’s, 
which have been floating through pe- 
riodicals, and which we are gl: 1d to sea 
thus appropriated and preserved. 

We cannot feel sorry for the accident 
which has brought us at the same time 
with Jerdan’s book, Miss Mitford’s Re- 
collections of a Literary Life.* Jerdan 
has his value, but to come upon Miss 
Mitford's book after it, is like getting 
to the country and the sea- side, from 
the heat and dust of a city July. Here 
is a lady that has lived among books— 
books, the permanent dwellers in a fa- 
mily, as well as those that the book- 
clubs and circulating-libraries supply 
in their season, and for the season. 
The old are familiar—the new are wel- 
comed. Ireland sends its tribute, Ame- 
rican poets are recognised, poets sprung 
from the people find hearty sympathy ; 
and here is admiration too for those 
who are styled fashionable poets. ‘The 
chapters into which the sik is divided 
give not alone large extracts from fa- 
vourite books, but tell the cireumstances 
under which the author became ac- 
quainted with the 2m. The first chapter 
is as good a specimen of this as we 
could wish for. She begins by speak- 

ing of her own copy of the first edition 
of «* Percy’s Reliques,” her love for the 
book itself, and for her very copy of 
the book; her delight in the fragments 
of old minstrelsy w hich it has preserved: 

“This pleasure springs from a very sim- 
ple cause. The association of these ballads 
with the happiest days of my happy child- 
hood. In common with many only children, 
especially where the mother is of a grave 
and home-loving nature, I learned to read at 
a very early age. Before I was three years 
old, my father would perch me on the break- 
faSt-table to exhibit my one accomplishment 
to some admiring guest, who admired all the 
more, because, a small puny child, looking 
far younger than I really was, nicely drest, 
as only children generally are, and gifted 
with an affluence of curls, I might have 
passed for the twin sister of my own great 
doll, On the table was I perched to read 
some Foxite newspaper, ‘ Courier,’ or *‘ Morn- 
ing Chronicle,’ the Whiggish oracles of the 
day, and as my delight in the high-seasuned 
politics of sixty years ago, was naturally less 
than that of my hearers, this display of pre- 
cocious acquirement was commonly rewarded, 
not by cakes or sugar-plums, too plentiful 
in my case to be very greatly cared for, but 
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by a sort of payment in kind. I read lead- 
ing articles to please the company ; and my 
dear mother recited the ‘Children in the 
Wood’ to please me. This was my reward, 
and I looked for my favourite ballad after 
every performance, just as the piping bull- 
finch that hung in the window looked for his 
lump of sugar after going through ‘ God save 
the King.’ The two cases were exactly 
parallel. 

“One day it happened that I was called 
upon to exhibit, during some temporary 
absence of the dear mamma, and cried out 
amain for the ditty that Iloved. My father, 
who spoilt me, did not know a word of it, 
but he hunted over all the shelves till he had 
found the volumes, that he might read it to 
me himself; and then I grew unreasonable 
in my demand, and coaxed, and kissed, and 
begged that the book might be given to my 
maid Nancy, that she might read it to me 
whenever I chose. And (have I not said 
that my father spoilt me?) I carried my 
point, and the three volumes were actually 
put in charge of my pretty neat maid Nancy 
(in those days nursery-governesses were not), 
and she, waxing weary of the ‘ Children iu 
the Wood,’ gradually took to reading to me 
some of the other ballads ; and as from three 
years old I grew to four or five, I learned to 
read them myself, and the book became the 
delight of my childhood, as it is now the 
solace of my age. Ah, well-a-day! sixty 
years have passed, and I am an old woman, 
whose nut-brown hair has turned to white ; 
but I never see that heavenly-bound copy 
of ‘ Percy's Reliques’ without the home of 
my infancy springing up before my eyes. 

“A pleasant home, in truth, it was. A 
large house in a little town of the north of 
Hampshire,—a town, so small that but for 
an ancient market, very slenderly attended, 
nobody would have dreamt of calling it any- 
thing but a village. The breakfast-room, 
where I first possessed myself of my beloved 
ballads, was a lofty and spacious apartment, 
literally lined with books, which, with its 
Turkey carpet, its glowing fire, its sofas and 
its easy chairs, seemed, what indeed it was, 
a very nest of English comfort. The win- 
dows opened on a large, old-fashioned gar- 
den, full of old-fashioned flowers, stocks, 
roses, honeysuckles, and pinks; and that 
again led into a grassy orchard, abounding 
with fruit-trees, a picturesque country church 
with its yews and lindens on one side, and 
beyond, a down as smooth as velvet, dotted 
with rich islands of coppice, hazel, woodbine, 
hawthorn, and holly reaching up into the 
young oaks, and overhanging flowery patches 
of primroses, wood-sorrel, wild hyacinths and 
wild strawberries. On the side opposite the 
church, in a hollow fringed with alders and 
bulrushes, gleamed the bright clear lakelet, 
radiant with swans and water-lilies, which 
the simple townsfolk were content to call the 
Great Pond. 

* What a play-ground was that orchard! 


and what playfellows were mine! Nancy, 
with her trim prettiness, my own dear father, 
handsomest and cheerfullest of men, and the 
great Newfoundland dog Coe, who used to 
lie down at my feet, as if to invite me to 
mount him, and thence to prance off with 
his burthen, as if he enjoyed the fun as much 
as we did. Happy, happy days! It is good 
to have the memory of such a childhood! to 
be able to call up past delights by the mere 
sight and sound of Chevy Chase or the battle 
of Otterbourne. 

“And as time wore on the fine ballad of 
‘King Estmere,’ according to Bishop Percy 
one of the most ancient in the collection, got 
to be amongst our prime favourites. Ab- 
sorbed by the magic of the story, the old 
English never troubled us. I hope it will 
not trouble my readers, We, a little child, 
and a young country maiden, the daughter 
of a respectable Hampshire farmer, were no 
bad representatives in point of cultivation of 
the noble dames and their attendant damsels 
who had so often listened with delight to 
wandering minstrels in bower and hall. In 
one point, we had probably the advantage 
of them: wecould read, and it is most likely 
that they could not. For the rest every age 
has its own amusements; and these metrical 
romances, whether said or sung, may be re- 
garded as equivalent in their day to the 
novels and operas of ours.”—Vol. i. pp. 1-5. 


She then gives us from Percy the 
fine ballad of King Estmere, with some 
half-dozen other striking extracts from 
a book, which may be described as al- 
most having created the modern schools 
of poetry. 

The next chapter gives extracts from 
the poems of Davis, of Duffy, and of 
Banim, all read by her in a cordial 
feeling, all highly praised. The poems 
from these authors which she prints 
are **The Sack of Baltimore,” “ Maire 
Bhan Astoir,” ‘ Fontenoy,” ‘* Sog- 
garth Aroon,” and “Ailleen.” It is fair 
to say that our estimate of the value of 
Miss Mitford’s admiration is lowered by 
the fact that she does not think highly 
of the poetry of Moore. 

Miss Mitford’s recollections are of 
books, and the places where she read 
them. Three summers ago she pass- 
ed a few weeks on the banks of 
the Thames, amid the most delight- 
ful scenery—on one side the cliffs of 
Buckinghamshire, on the other Berk- 
shire, with its ‘villages, villas, and 
woods.” We wish we had room for 
the singularly beautiful chapter in which 
she describes her walks and drives from 
Taplow, her head-quarters for July 
and August. The whole description is 
admirable, but her heart is here and 
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everywhere among books and flowers, 
and she is delighted to tell of any book 
new or old that has given her picasure, 
Here she became acquainted with Mr. 
Noel's “‘Rymes and Roundelayes,” a 
book of which we have first heard from 
these volumes. We give a few stanzas 
from a poem called ** A ‘Thames Voy- 
age” :— 


“ Steadily, steadily, speeds our bark, 
O'er the silvery whirls she springs ; 

While merry as lay of morning lark 
The watery carol rings. 


“To! a sa'ling swan, with a little fleet 
Oi cyenets by her side, 

Pushing” her snowy bosom sweet 
Against the bubbling tide! 


* And see—was ever a lovelier sight ? 
One little bird afloat 
On its mother’s back, ‘neath her wing so 
white,— 
A beauteous living boat! 


“ The threatful male, as he sails ahead, 
Like a champion proud and brave, 
Makes, with his ruffling wings outspread, 

Fierce jerks along the wave. 


“ He tramples the stream, as we pass him by, 
In wrath from its surface springs, 

And after our boat begins to fly 
With loudly-flapping wings. 


“ Gracefully, gracefully glides our bark, 
And the curling current stems, 
Where the willows cast their shadows dark, 
And the ripples gleam like gems; 
Oh, there’s many a charming scene to mark 
From the bosom of Father Thames.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 53, 54. 


We have a paper on Cowley, which 
we must pass without extract, but not 
without praise. Then comes a law- 
book, read for the ladies, by a young 
barrister on a wet day. Is it a volume 
of trials? They often contain pleasant 
matter enough—a trial for murder, or 
libel, or witchcraft, or heresy, would 
not be always heavy reading. Law 
* has its own romance, and if the witches 
had their Walpurgis nights, why so 
had the lawyers, when— 


“ The grave lord-keeper led the brawls, 
And seals and maces danced befure him.” 


And the books which record these 

things are, no doubt, law books. Philli- 

more’s ‘* Reports” are pleasant reading 

on a wet day for any lady or gentleman, 

fond of scandal, and who like a sam- 

ple of what ecclesiastical courts have 
VOL. XL.—NO. CCXXXVII. 
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now and then to hear. The book, 
however, which was produced and read, 
to the delight of the ladies, was An- 
stey’s ‘* Pleader’s Guide,” a good-bu- 
moured satire on law pleadings, by the 
son of the author of ‘* The Bath Guide.” 
Miss Mitford praises the book somewhat 
more than it deserves, still it is a plea- 
sant piece of badinage. A book more 
of oddity than of humour. 

Weareamong the poets in this book; 
and to Miss Mitford anything that has 
the charm of verse has attractions. She 
likes poems the better for not being 
much liked by others. There are those 
to whom faces obviously beautiful have 
no beauty. To be endeared to these 
there must be something that, if it does 
notrepel, yet does not invite the general 
eye—a beauty to be found out which 
there is some merit in finding out; and 
thus an unrecognised poet is always 
something better from the fact of being 
unrecognised. An English book is bet- 
ter for having been printed in America 
than if it had come to our author in its 
first English garb. An American poet, 
somewhat more thought of than Ame- 
rican poets will be when distance ceases 
to lend enchantment to the view— 
Longfellow—is one of Miss Mitford's 
greatnames. Longfellow would produce 
more effect if he wrote less, if he found 
his rhymes less easily, and if he sought 
to express with more condensation such 
body of thought as is in his poems, 
and if he omitted the sentimental and 
semi-religious element altogether. We 
transcribe from Miss Mitford a poem 
of Longfellow's, which she tells us 
is a favourite of Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing’s :— 


“THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 


“¢T shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow in its flight. 


“¢T breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 


“Long, long afterwards, in an oak 
I found the arrow still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend.’ 


“T venture to add an anecdote new to 
the English public. 
‘* Professor Longfellow's residence at Cam- 
bridge, a picturesque old wooden house, has 
¥ 
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belonging to it the proudest historical asso- 
ciations of which America can boast: it was 
the head-quarters of Washington. One night 


the poet chanced to look out of his window, 


and saw by the vague starlight a figure 
riding slowly past the mansion. The face 
could not be distinguished ; but the tall erect 
person, the cocked hat, the traditional cos- 
tume, the often described white horse, all 
were present, Slowly he paced before the 
house, and then returned, and thea again 
passed by, after which neither horse nor 
rider were seen or heard of. 

* Could it really be Washing 
it some frolic-masquerader 
honoured form ? For my part I hold tirmly 
to the ghostly side of the story, so did my 
informant, also a poet and an American, and 
as worthy to behold the of the illus- 
trious warrior as Professor Longfellow him- 
self. Ican hardly say more,”— Vol. i. pp. 
109, 110, 


‘ 


ton? or was 
assuming his 


spectre 


Some vers de societé of Mackworth 
Praed’s fill half a dozen pages, They 
have the air of what is called easy 
writing; are graceful in the 
thought and expression, but are un- 
likely to leave anything for the memory 
to retain or cherish. “Him she classes 
with fashionable Then comes 
the peasant, John Clare. Her extracts 
from Clare’s poems are among the best 
thingsin Miss Mitford’s volumes. They 
seem to us very accurate ¢ lese riptions 
of natural objects, and we think it not 
impossible, that Clare poss ssed some 
original power of imagination, which, 
under other circumstances, might heve 
made him a poet ; but accurate delinea- 
tions of rat-holes, and rabbit-burrows, 
and birds’ nests, are not enough to con- 
stitute any very high claim. Without 
such microscop ic eye a man may be 
a poet; with ithe may be none. With- 
out an ear to distinguish the notes of the 
garden or forest ‘birds, there may be 
true perception of music in its hi oher 
power; and with an ear that distin- 
tinguishes and takes delight in the dis- 


poets. 


tinction of such warbling, the power of 


any higher perception may be absent. 
Clare, ‘howe sver, we think, was not defi- 
cient in a higher power than any which 
such works of his as we have seen ex- 
hibited. His was an unfortunate ca- 
reer; his first poem attracted the at- 
tention of pe bl 


ons disposed and able 


to serve him. Lord Lxeter, hea 

that he earned thirty pounds a-year 
by field Jabour, gave him an annuity 
of fifteen, assuming that thirty would be 
sufficient for his support, and that the 


annuity would enable him to devote 
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one-half of his time to intellectual pur- 
suits. This did not do. Clare pub- 
lished more poems. Each successive vo- 
lume was better than the foregoing; but 
the wonder was over, and his fate was 
now the ordinary lot—the better the 
poems the worse they sold. Few, we 
suppose, exce pt Miss Mitford herself 
continued to read them ; and, after all, 
what chance was there of any one do- 
ingso? Miss Mitford prints from one 
of his publications three poems, which 
we have no doubt are as accurate as if 
drawn up for a book of ornithology— 
the “ Nightingale’s Nest.” the * Petti- 
chap’s Nest,” the ‘ Yellowhammer’s 
Nest.” Wecan understand these things 
as the mere sport of fancy, amusing itself 
by creating new combinations and tran- 
sient associations from familiar objects. 

But to expect any wide or general sym- 
pathy with this kind of amusement 
would be to delude oneself hugely. 
To say the plain truth, we our- 
selves never heard of the pettichap be- 
fore, and as some of our readers may 
be in the same circumstances, and at- 
tach more value than we do to minute- 
ness of delineation, we transcribe a 
few lines :— 


“THE PETTICHAP’S NEST. 


cmt ] 


in many walks I've rarely found 

A place less likely for a bird to form 

Its nest; close by the rut-gulled waggon- 
road, 

And on the almost bare foot trodden 

With scarce 
warm, 

Where not a thistle 

Or prickly bush to shield it from harm's way ; 

And yet nugly made, that none may spy 

It out, save peradventure. You and | 

Had y passed it in our walk to-day, 

Had chance not Jed u vy it! Nay, ; 

Had not th i 


And flutte 


ground, 
a clump of grass to keep it 


preads its spears abroad, 


e'en now, 
heard us trampling by 

1 out, we had not seen it lie 
Small bits of 


r 
Brown as th 


hay 


» road-way side. 


Pluckt from the old propt haystack’s pleachy 
brow, 

And withered leaves, make up its outward 
wall, 
Which from the 

fall, 
And in the old hedge-bottom rot away. 
Built like an oven, through a little hole, 
Scarcely admitting e’en two fingers in, 
Hard to discern, the birds snug entrance win. 
ae lined with feathers, warm as silken stole, 

er than seats of down for paint ‘SS CASE, 
An¢ j full of eggs scarce bigger ev’n than peas. 
Here's one most delicate, with spots as small 
As dust, and of a faint and pinky red. 


gnarled oak-dotterel yearly 
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And they are left to many dangerous ways. 
A green grasshopper’s jump might break the 
shells ; 
Yet lowing oxen pass them morn and night. 
And restless sheep around them hourly 
stray.” ° 
—Vol. i 


. pp. 187, 188. 


Clare married—found any means 
which he could command from what- 
ever source, inadequate to his support. 
He has become insane. His illusions 
are of a character unusually mild, and if 
absolute recovery be not probable, seem 
little likely to interfere with some 
kinds of mental exertion. Whatever 
he read and whatever he recollected, 
was impressed on his mind as if some- 
thing he had himself witnessed. <A 
friend of Miss Mitford, heard him re- 
late the incidents of Charles I.’s execu- 
tion, as if he had been himself present. 
Nelson's victories he would tell of, fan- 
cying that he had been one of his sail- 
ors, and present in the actions. Cyrus 
Redding visited him; found him, for 
the most part, free from all morbid de- 
lusion. Mr. Redding and Miss Mit- 
ford give specimens of poems which, 
it would appear, he continues to write, 
exhibiting all his former skill. There 
is some thought of printing these 
poems, 

We have no choice but following 
our author, and hers is a capricious 
and desultory route. Think of her 
chapter about John Clare, the pea- 

sant poet, being r followed by one on 
Samal Johnson, and that on Johnson 
being prefaced by an account of herown 
per form: inces at weddings in the respon- 
sible character of bridesmaid. The link 
of association is this ; 
these weddings, her 
to London. Boswell's book was then 
the book of the day; this led to her 
being shewn ‘Johnson's Evidences,’ 
and so we come to Johnson himself, 
of whom, however, she says little, and 
nothing that was not before known. 
She quotes some sentencés about him 
from Channing, prints his famous 
letter to Chesterfiel d, and his effective 
verses on Levett’s death. 

Then come Herrick and Withers. 
In Herrick there is much that is ex- 
cellent, and every gleaner from his 
works brings home something worth 
the pains ot gathering. W ithers has 
been over- praised, but there are a few 
passages which have been often imi- 
tated, and often reprinted. These 
Miss Mitford again gives us; in this 


fathe r carried her 
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she is not to be blamed, as it is not im- 
probable that her book will be greatly 
valued as a useful and pleasant selec- 
tion of poems ; she would have been un- 
wise if she allowed herself, in all cases, 
to avoid reprinting poems familiar to 
the public. Many will look to these 
volumes for favourite poems which they 
have long known, and it would not do 
to have them always disappointed. 

Some very beautiful poems of Joanna 
Baillie’s are given here, and with them 
a few of Catherine Fanshawe’s, a cele- 
brity of a somewhat earlier— yet scarcely 
earlier—dé iy. For Miss F anshawe, our 
author claims the riddle always attri- 
buted to Byron, * "T'was whispered in 
heaven, ‘twas muttered in hell,” or, as 
it is given here— 
*'Twas in heaven pronounced, and "twas muttered 

in hell.” 

In this we suppose there must be 
some mistake, as the poem has been 
often printed in different editions of 

syron. But we must conclude; and 

can we do it better than by puzzling our 
readers with riddles? Here is one by 
Miss Fanshawe :— 


‘ Inscribed on many a learned page, 
In mystic characters and sage, 
Long time my First has stood ; 
And though its golden age be past, 
In wooden walls it yet may last 
Till clothed with flesh and blood, 


, b. Second is a glorious prize 
‘or all who love their wondering eyes 
With curious sights to pamper ; 
But ‘tis a sight, which should they meet, 
Ar ape n viso in the street, 
Ye gods! how they would scamper ! 


‘My tout’s a sort of wandering throne, 
To woman limited alone, 

The Salique law reversing ; 

But while the imaginary queen 
Prepares to act this novel scene, 

Her royal part rehearsing, 
O’erturning her presumptuous plan, 
Up climbs the old usurper—man, 

And she jogs after as she can. 
anVok, i pp- 257, 258. 


And here are three or four by Win- 
throp Mackworth Praed :— 


I. 
““T graced Don Pedro’s revelry, 
All drest in fire and feather, 
When loveliness and chivalry 
Were met to feast together. 
He flung the slave who ated the lid 
A purse of maravedis ;— 
And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me and for the ladies. 
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“ He vowed a vow, that noble knight, 
Before he went to table, 

To make his only sport the fight, 
His only couch the stable, 

Till he had dragged as he was bid 
Five score of Turks to Cadiz ;— 

And this that gallant Spaniard did, 
For me and for the ladies, 


“ To ride through mountains, where my First 
A banquet would be reckoned ; 

Through deserts, where to quench their thirst 
Men vainly turn my Second. 

To leave the gates of fair Madrid, 
And dare the gates of Hades ;— 

And this that gallant Spaniard did, 
For me and for the ladies. 


Il. 


“ Morning is breaking o’er brake and bower; 
Hark! to the chimes from yonder tower ! 
Call ye my First from her chamber now, 
With her snowy veil and her jewelled brow. 


“Lo! where my Second in gorgeous array, 
Leads from her stable her beautiful bay, 
Looking for her as he curvets by 

With an arching neck and a glancing eye. 


* Spread is the banquet and studied the song, 
Ranged in meet order the menial throng, 
Jerome is ready with book and with stole, 
And the maidens strew flowers,—but where 
is my Whole? 


A FLYING SHOT 





FIRST 


A Flying Shot at the United States. 












AT THE UNITED STATES, 
BY FITZGUNNE, 


ROUND, 


“ I dream of some proud bird, 
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‘“‘ Look to the hill !—is he climbing its side ? 
Look to the stream !—is he crossing its tide ? 
Out on the false one! he comes not yet— 
Lady, forget him! yea, scorn and forget ! 


IIT. 
“Come from my First, ay, come! 
The battle dawn is nigh ; 
And the screaming trump and the thundering 
drum 
Are calling thee to die ! 
Fight as thy father fought ; 
Fall as thy father fell ; 
Thy task is taught ; thy shroud is wrought ; 
So; forward and farewell ! 


“ Toll ye my Second ! toll! 
Fling high the flamheau’s light ; 

And sing the hymn for a parted soul 
Beneath the silent night ! 

The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast, 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed 
So,—take him to his rest ! 


“Call ye my Whole, ay, call 
The lord of lute and lay ! 
And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day ; 
Go, call him by his name! 
No fitter hand may crave 
To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier's grave.” 


A bright-eyed mountain king ; 
In my visions I have heard 


« First read,” says Lord Bacon, “and 
then travel to satisfy yourself of the 
truth of what you have read.” It isto 
be feared that, as I foolishly neglected 
his lordship’s advice, in passing into 
the United States of America with a 
very limited knowledge of the history, 


government, customs, and manners of 


its people, my present endeavour may 
be compared to an empty shell, creat- 
ing a good deal of hissing as it flies 
through the regions of air, but finally 
falling to the ground without further 
effect than the dull noise it produces in 
its descent. Where there is little in- 





The rushing of his wing.” —Mrs, HeMans, 


formation there is often a great deal of 
curiosity. 

With the view of increasing the one, 
and, at the same time, diminishing the 
other, I made arrangements to visit 
Brother Jonathan—packed my port- 
manteau, took a place in the St. Al- 
ban’s stage, and sought a talisman to 
convert the paper currency of Canada 
into the all-powerful gold of America. 
I discovered a necromancer, sitting in 
an exchange-oflice ; the thing was done 
in a minute—a flock of eagles, of the 
true American stamp, flew into my 
pocket ; and it only remained for me to 
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go home and dream of that remark- 
able bird—the pet of Cesar and Na- 
poleon—whose insatiable desire was 
ever to soar nearer and nearer to 
the sun. 

Shall I harass the reader with rela- 
tions of dismal nightmares, and fan- 
cied combats with this king of the fea- 
thered tribe ?—Shall I practice upon 
his credulity by asserting that an eagle 
exhibited a frantic desire to deprive 
me of my eye-sight, but that, in seizing 
the monster by the neck, I frustrated 
his object, and had well-nigh choked 
him, when I suddenly became aware 
that I had been clutching the bell- 
rope, and ringing the bell for my 
servant to come up and awake me? 
No! I will pass over in silence the 
heated fancies of the night, the cold 
realities of a morning’s toilet, and beg 
the reader to behold me in an open 
stage, in company with half-a-dozen 
others, ‘‘ and all agog to dash through 
thick and thin.” 

While much has been said about the 
clear skies and brilliant suns of Ca- 
nada, while romances have been writ- 
ten, throwing a magic light over all 
things connected with the country, I 
believe many have forgotten to men- 
tion that the sky often assumes a very 
sulky expression, and the sojourner in 
our North American Colonies, who 
finds that biting winds and fierce storms 
of poudre have been made very little 
of, cannot reasonably be surprised at 
the treatment he receives from them. 

It was on a winter’s day of peculiar 
asperity that I found myself seated, 
where a moment ago I begged my 
reader to imagine me. There were four 
feet of snow in the streets of Montreal, 
forming akind of causeway in the mid- 
dle, while the footway was left compa- 
ratively bare. Long rows of sombre 
houses, shutting in sympathy and 
warmth with double windows, hung 
with icicles at eave-sill and all possible 
points, reared their snow-covered roofs 
against a dark and frowning sky; and 
a piercing, irregular blast whisked the 
small, sharp crystals down the necks, 
up the sleeves, and in the faces of such 


clerks, and unfortunate specimens of 


called 
It was, 


humanity, as dire necessity had 
forth to snuff the morning air. 
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in fact, a day for the inside of a com- 
fortable room, not for the outside of a 
sleigh. The passengers sat like a par- 
cel of resigned fowls, shrinking into 
their furs, while their noses and cheeks 
assumed a blue and unpromising aspect. 
We waited patiently until our driver, 
a diminutive man in a blanket-coat, 
who had been chewing and digesting a 
large quantity of tobacco in front of a 
stove for a quarter of an hour, came 
out of the Ottawa Hotel. After look- 
ing up the street and down the street, 
he deliberately drew on a very flimsy 
pair of gloves, ‘lazily mounted the box, 
and took hold of the reins; a feeble 
touch of the whip to the leaders, a tin- 
tinnabulation from their collars, and 
away goes the sleigh, sliding, jolting, 
and plunging i in and out of the. cahots*— 
the passengers meanwhile exhibiting 
much uneasiness, and an insane desire 
to throw themselves out of this very un- 
comfortable shandredan. 

On a bright winter’s day how cheer- 
ful is the Canadian capital! how shines 
the sun! how sparkles the crystalised 
street with its kaleidoscope show! 
Sleighs of all kinds, adorned with di- 
vers beautiful robes, dash along, carry- 
ing many a fair and gallant freight. 
No team is without ‘* the little fairy 
bells,” and thus an incessant jingling 
seems to ring out the general gratifi- 
cation— 

“ How brightly shines the fairy land— 
But all is glittering show ; 


Like the idle gleam that December's beam 
Can cast on ice and snow |” 


And as soon as the beam is withdrawn 
the show disappears, and what have 
we now ?—gloom and ferocity! The 
long icicles that meet the eye wherever 
it turns, seem the serrated teeth of icy 
monsters, ready to devour the hardy 
adventurer who dares to traverse these 
frozen regions. A solitary sleigh rushes 
fiercely by, drawn by a beast that 
steams like a caldron. Dangling from 
its sides are great knots of ice, ‘and a 
beard a foot “long of the same strong 
material is hard and fast at the end of 
its nose. A heavy traineaut comes 
lumbering along; and what, in the 
name of wonder, does it contain? As 
surely as the Jew detests px rk, nothing 
else but a load of frozen pigs, pac ‘ked 


* Undulations in the road or street, caused by the original unevenness, or the unequal de- 


posit of snow. 


t A large sleigh, used for transporting produce to the market. 
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close together, standing on their hind 
legs stiff and stark ; the spare old cra- 
peau bringing the cargo into m: irket, 
stoops as he we -_ with the hood of his 
coat over his head, and endeavours to 
cover his shrivelled face with his gloved 
hand. We enter another street, and a 
broader one; perspective lines of low 
houses on each side run to a point in 
the horizon which bounds a dreary 
waste of snow—the white cloak of the 
mighty St. Lawrence ; beneath he 
wears armour of adamant, but every 
spring goes into violent convulsions, 
and, tearing his stiff apparel into a 
million of piec es, assumes the flowing 
garb which it is his pleasure to run in 
during the summer and autumn, 
Among the last objects that meet 
my view in the city of Montreal, are 
the blackened walls of the Canadian 
Houses of Parliament, now ironically 
termed the Elgin marbles. They stand, 
cold and desolate, a silent testimony to 
the advantages of responsible govern- 
ment. I had seen those walls under 
other circumstances. I had scen as- 
sembled, by gas-light, within them, the 
representatives ofthe people of Canada, 
and a faction sitting with triumphant 
smiles on their faces—a faction whose 
leaders, under pretence of commisera- 
tion for the injured, had introduced a 
measure tending materially to lengthen 
the purses of a considerable number of 
rascals, and to shorten those of their 
honester neighbours. These wolves, 
as the time of seizing their prey drew 
near, were gradually slipping off the 
sheeps’ clothing they had at first ap- 
peared in, and were snapping and 
growling at the opposition. Atlength, 
one of the most artful of the pack 
snarled forth a term of reproach which 
properly belonged to his own brethren. 
An immediate uproar was the conse- 
quence, and the galleries were cleared. 
Again I saw on walls, and a more 
fierce master than even party strife was 
in possession. The bells of the md 
that night rang out in wild discord ; 
fearful blaze had sprung up, and the 
roofs, tall chimneys, church spires, and 
the towers of the cathedral shone 
bright in the red glare of the burning 
Houses of Assembly! A mob had 
swelled the Place d’Armes, violent 
speeches had been made, and, at the 
instigation of a solitary voice, the 
crowd treaded its way quietly to the 
place where the Canadian Parliament 
was sitting. The lighted windows 
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showed that the debute still continued, 
but it was brought to a more apie 
conclusion than was, perhaps, antici 

pated, Suddenly there arose a storm of 
yells and execrations, and at the same 
time a perfect tornado of sticks and 


stones demolished nearly every pane 
of glass in the building. Immediately 


afterwards a man entered the room, 
and, seating himself in the Speaker's 
chair, acted anew the part of Oliver 
Cromwell, by dissolving the house. It 
was no wonder that the members 
obeyed a summons so strongly sup- 
ported from without. 3ut there was 
also another enemy to be dreaded—a 
smell of smoke was succeeded by a 
crachling noise, and then by a steady 
roar—the western end of the building 
had been fired; a wind from the west 
was sweeping the devouring element 
impetuously through the building, and 
all the records of the Colony, as well 
as several thousands of valuable books, 
would soon be utterly consumed! Fire- 
engines came rattling up; wild figures in 
scar let dre SSeS CATTY ing flaming torches, 
ran by the side of them; but the m ob, so 
far from assisting to quench the flames, 
would not allow a single jet of water 
to fall on the devoted buildings. At 
length the measured tramp of advane- 
ing infantry was heard; and, amidst 
loud cries of * stand back,” a regiment 
formed in line—a long row of umber- 
ed faces and red jackets, brilliant in 
the light, appeared suddenly fronting 
the blaze; and four hundred British 
muskets clashed upon the pavement. 
The engines now were worked with 
alacrity, but it was evident that nothing 
could save the houses. Finally, the 
loud thunder of the falling roof an- 
nounced the appalling transformation 
of ‘a good servant” into ‘a bad mas- 
ter.” An intensely black cloud con- 
trasted awfully with the golden glow of 
the ruin in which fiery destruction sat 
enthroned, roaring like a thousand 
wild beasts; while a vast illuminated 
multitude drew farther back, and look- 
ed on in silence. ; ‘ 
The picture sinks to be recalled at 
pleasure. The city of Montreal stretches 
in a long straight line behind, and a 
white wilderness rises before us. The 
snow descending helps to cool the ar- 
dour of the imagination. But why 
drag the reader from the extreme of 
heat to that of cold, which must needs 
be experienced by the traveller on the 
dreary road by St. John’s across Lake 
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Champlain to Phillipsburg ?—-let me ra- 
ther revert to the time of my first tri- 
umphant entry upon Brother Jona- 
than’s farm, the boundary of which lies 
within a mile of the last-mentioned 
place. It was then a more genial sea- 
son of the year, and Nature wore her 
** gaye clothinge.”’ 

‘The woods were as still as solitude 
itself, saving the chirping of the cricket, 
which is a constant companion of the 
American summer, and a miserable 
substitute for the feathered songsters 
of England. The evening waned apace, 
and the rich warm glow of sunset lin- 
gered on the topmost trees of the 
neighbouring hills, as 1 came to an iron 
stuinp on the side of the road. On 
three faces of this stump were names 
with which I was not familiar, but on 
the fourth were these words—* ‘The 
Treaty of Washington.” 

*‘ Here, then,” quoth I to myself, 
*¢ js the boundary of the possessions of 
the Queen of England, and a single 
stride will bring me into the land of 
liberty, the free and enlightened re- 
public !” 

At this point the sun went down, 
and after a moment's careful consider- 
ation concerning the importance of the 


step which I was about to take, left 
foot foremost, I entered the United 


States! I traversed a road overhung 
with trees, until [reached a more open 
art of the country, where sheep, graz- 
ing in clover, gave rise to ‘* drowsy 
tinklings,” reminding one of Kent. I 
then took a road to the right, and found 
myself by the side of Lake Champlain. 
The sky was faintly glowing with all 
the beautiful transitions of colour which 
lie between dusky red and pale blue; 
and the placid surface of the lake ex- 
hibited them in reverse order. I had 
been informed that if I pursued the 
road along the lake shore, I should ar- 
rive at the Highgate springs, where a 
hotel was to be found frequented by 
Americans ; but a stream, too dark- 
looking to be fordable, brought me to 
a dead stop, and I was fain to retrace 
my steps. Meeting a fair sylph, I in- 
terrogated her as to the possibility of 
crossing the Rubicon, she informed me 
that her brother would ‘‘ row me o’er 
the ferry ;” and that young gentleman 
being produced, snatched up a small 
paddle from the beach, whipped it 
under his arm, plunged his hands into 
his pockets, and marched before me 
with an air of consequence worthy of 
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imitation by the rising generation of 
** Young England.” 

« Are there many people at thesprings 
just now ?” said 1. 

**Guess not, replied the boy.” 

«| suppose not many people ever do 
come in this direction ?” 

*«* Oh, I guess there’s considerable 
travellers !” 

Here my gondolier unlocked a thing 
resembling a coffin, or a pig-trough, 
which was chained to a stone on the 
bank a little higher up, and invited me 
to step in. I did so. ‘The crazy craft 
rocked frightfully, and reminded me 
of a cruise which in days of childhood 
I had once rashly endeavoured to make 
in a tub. 

‘* Do you call this a canoe or a dug- 
out 2” said I, wishing to distract my 
attention from present danger by con- 
versation. 

** Oh, no!” returned the boy, “ this 
is only a small mas-sheen” (machine). 

He worked away like a ‘Trojan, and 
soon landed me at the other side, with 
the parting advice “ to keep on strite 
a-head!” I groped my way along an 
indistinct track ; there was a good deal 
of wood growing by the side of it, and 
it was momentarily getting darker; and 
when I had almost concluded that I 
had missed the road, the lighted front 
of a house, surrounded by a vetandah, 
broke suddenly on my view. I heard 
voices and the sound of'a piano. There 
were people sitting outside and inside 
the windows. I marched in, and found, 
as I walked along a passage, that there 
were sitting-rooms on each side, in each 
of which were several ladies, and ladies 
only ; so I walked straight on, and 
found myself in no less a place than the 
kitchen of the establishment! ‘I be- 
lieve I was foolish enough to use the 
English interjection of * waiter!” in 
answer to which a cynical man appear- 
ed, though evidently unused to such a 
summons, and leading me straight 
through the apartments of the ladies, 
introduced me to an uncomfortable 
little bar-room, lighted by a camphine 
lamp, where he handed me a book, and 
carefully examined my autograph when 
I had traced it. I was then shewn 
into a room, both small and hot, with 
a wash-hand stand in one corner, con- 
taining a jug and basin, about the size 
of a large teacup and saucer. Having 
performed my ablutions on the limited 
scule permitted, I descended, and not 
liking to thrust my society on stran- 
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rs, took a turn in the verandah. 
Presently two ladies, of youthful ap- 
pearance, but composed demeanour (as 
well as I could discern), came to the 
door, I suppose to see who the stranger 
might be. One observed that it was 
“‘rayther a dark night,” and the other 
admitted the fact, but “expected that 
there were a good many stars.” As 
several more came out, apparently on 
the same errand, I determined to save 
the rest the pain of further uncertainty 
and calculation, by seating myself in 
one of the apartments. An elderly lady 
at the piano seemed to me to be trying 
to recollect some air. Two others put 
down their work to stare at me. A 
gentleman, swathed in heavy gold 
watch-chains, with an exuberant beard, 
approached me, and with a bow hoped 
that I would not think him uncureteous 
(uncourteous) if he should ask for the 
pleasure of my acquaintance; he wished 
to know if I would favour the ladies 
with my company in the next room. I 
said I had no objection, and was im- 
mediately ushered into the presence of 
the fair ones in question. I was intro- 
duced to a very young but very sharp 
demoiselle, who seemed to be the probe 
(if I may use the expression) of the 
rest. There were no gentlemen, save 
the one mentioned already, and during 
the progress of a dance, which they 
were falling in to execute, my partner 
(to whom I bowed on introduction 
with becoming humility) was seized 
hold of at intervals and smartly inter- 
rogated, Alady, whose appearance was 
neither very juvenile nor prepossessing, 
announced that a quadrille should be 
danced, and immediately took upon 
herself the office of mistress of the ce- 
remonies. There were some slight 
pretty nothings between this lady and 
the gentleman before mentioned, in 
which the lady reverted to a descrip- 
tion of a Saratoga ball which had ap- 
peared in the newspapers. It was 
all humbug,” according to the gen- 
tleman’s account, but the lady replied, 
with confidential earnestness, that ¢¢ it 
was no humbug at all, but the largest 
BuG she had ever seen inher life.” Atter 
this polite, but, to me, perfectly unin- 
tellizible, jest, the gentleman, who ap- 
peared as much convinced of its truth 
as he was pleased with its wit, much 
refreshed, took his partner to her po- 
sition; and after some scientific con- 
troversies as to which figure came first, 
the head couples set off briskly, and got 
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through without more than half-a- 
dozen mistakes. One or two of the 
young ladies present were very nice 
looking, although long and very slender 
Waists gave a certain peculiarity to their 
figures. The effect of their charms, 
however, was much impaired by the 
singularity of their ideas and expres- 
sions, and their sing-song manner of 
speaking excited my surprise. Here 
I must bear witness to the truth of a 
very sensible remark—*‘* We pardon in 
an individual speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, many peculiariues for which we 
make no allowance to one addressing 
us in our own tongue.” This, I be- 
lieve, will often account for the smiles, 
which the verbal eccentricities of our 
American neighbours call forth. 

A dynasty of whist-players, to the 
number of four, succeeded the dancers, 
and I was vastly surprised to see that 
my friend, the waiter, a sharp, but 
gloomy and thoughtful middle-aged 
man, in a white choker, formed one of 
the rubber. I subsequently discovered 
him to be the proprietor of the hotel, 
who waited on his guests, and sat down 
and fraternised with them in the same 
breath. At rather a late hour I sought 
my couch, but not, alas! to sleep—for 
reasons which I shall not disclose. It 
was, at least, a considerable time be- 
fore I was able to close my eyes. The 
morning broke in on me serene and 
smiling in the September sunlight, but 
at the same time came the violent ring- 
ing of a bell—after ascending the stairs, 
and traversing adjacent passages, it 
finally paused at my door. I endured 
patiently for the space of a minute the 
stunning sensation, under the impres- 
sion that it was what Mr. Dickens 
terms ‘ an institution” of the country. 
The institution, however, gradually de- 
clined, and at length faintly resounded 
from some distant part of the house ; 
upon which I considered it better to 
take the hint, and get up, if I intended 
to take any breakfast. 

I seated myself at a long table, but 
being the last to come down, saw none 
of my companions of the previouseven- 
ing, save one or two of the domestics, 
who, after waiting on the guests, sat 
down and finished a work well begun. 
Breakfast had rather a dirty appear- 
ance, and would probably have been 
left intact by me, but for that invalu- 
able sauce formerly used by the ancient 
Spartans. The manners of the servants 
were not elegant—for instance, on ap- 
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plying for a piece of toast, the indivi- 
dual asked planted his thumb in the 
middle of a piece which was left on a 
plate, and having, by this process, as- 
certained it to be cold, retired to the 
kitchen (which, by the way, opened 
into the breakfast-room), to get some 
fresh. 

In front of the house, at the distance 
of a few yards, stood a dome, supported 
on pillars. A mineral well atlorded 
water of medical properties beneath, 
and several parties were drenching 
themselves thereat. It was here that 
I found several of my acquaintances 
of ‘‘yestreen.” I was requested to 
accompany them to what they called 
the ‘ ball-alley.” It rather surprised 
me that ladies should openly play at 
Jives ; but I was in some measure en- 
lightened by the discovery that “ ball- 
alley > meant ‘** skittle- ground,” the 
title having been sunk to avoid the 
taxes, and a pin more being added to 
avoid the imputation of having nine 
pins. It struck me that there was con- 
siderable novelty in seeing the weaker 
sex take a lively part ina game re- 
quiring no small amount of muscular 
exertion. Their dexterity, however, 
was quite sufficient to call forth admi- 
ration. 

No sooner had the bell sounded for 
dinner, than the whole party rushed 
to the dinner-table. Two persons I 
had not before observed attracted my 
attention. 

They were ladies of an American 
stamp, and of strange materials ; both 
had long, masculine countenances and 
sallow complexions. Their hair, which 
was as black as their eyes, or as their 
ebony necklaces, was combed behind 
their ears. Both had huge rings on 
the right forefinger. Printed calico, 
of that quaint pattern which is to be 
met with in the bed-curtains of out-of- 
the-way hotels, was the material of their 
dresses. They sat erect, and moved 
their eyes in a slow, thoughtful, and 
melancholy manner ; and, having gone 
through what appeé ared to be the sor- 
rowful duty of eating, without uttering 
a syllable, retired from the apartment 
in severe gravity. 

W hen I's say, that I heard in the af- 
ternoon a lady asking a gentleman for 
a knife to “whittle a piece of wood,” 
and that I saw a whole side of the table 
with their knives in their mouths, the 
reader will, by this time, have clearly 
discerned that my English prejudice is 
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perpetually on the alert to seize upon 
American singularities. As, however, 
the weakness “will manifest itself, I con- 
sole myself by reflecting that several 
distinguished pens have ‘directed their 
points with success against such things, 
and that if ‘‘the Flying Shot” wings 
its humble flight in the same course, 
it is only following examples which 
have done much good to Brother 
Jonathan. 


Here is the identical spot I had vi- 
sited in the autumn; but were I not 
credibly informed of my whereabouts, 
I should say the place wasnot the same. 
The hotel, with closed shutters, looks 
miserable enough, and only half the 
size it was of yore; and the little dome, 
supported by pillars, which shelters the 
mineral well in front, stands lonely in 
the snow, like a diminutive ** Tadmor 
in the desert.” Three or four men in 
wide-awakes, who had stuffed their 
plaited inexpressibles into Hessian 
8 and their handsintotheir pockets, 
loitered about the doorof the bar-room. 
It was now necessary to take to wheels. 
So great is the variety of climate 
towards the spring of the year, that 
while there is a vast quantity of snow 
in Canada, a few a south of the 
lines, you may possibly find winter on 
the wane. For the rest of the after- 
noon, there were few features of inte- 
rest in the journey; a bleak horizon 
was perpetually before us; fields cut 
up and divided by the everlasting zig- 
zag fence, lay to the right and left, 
thinly garnished with quakerish-look- 
ing cottages, and backed by sterile- 
looking hills, covered with primitive 
wood. It was nearly dusk when we 
reached a turnpike, in front of which 
figures, similar to those observed at 
Highgate, lounged in similar attitudes. 
One of them addressed the gentleman 
on the box in these words :—* How is 
it with you, sir?” Nothing but cloth- 
ing,” re ‘plied the gentleman. ** How 
is it with you, sir?” he said toa se- 
cond; and the second, in like manner 
as the first, answered—‘ Nothing but 
clothing, sir.” After the same answer 
had been extorted by the same ques- 
tion from all seven passengers, the ve- 
hicle was allowed to proceed without 
further explanation. This was the 
custom-house; and it was customary 
to make an inquiry, which at first ap- 
peared to me to refer to the state of the 
health and spirits of the passengers on 
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finding themselves in the freer atmos- 
phere of the Republic. We now passed 
throu gh a village, composed of houses 
stuck down independently, that is to say, 
without much regard to order. Although 
precise in their appearance, there is a 
peculiarity about the habitations you 
meet with in the country 
they are almost universally 
wood, and painted a dull white or buff; 
the roofs are steep, and thatched with 
shingle. ‘Two stories is the average 
height, and the upper windows are 
sometimes larger than the lower, and 
not placed directly above them. One 
never sees the least attempt at orna- 
ment, either in the house or its envi- 
rons ; but the moment the paint gets 
dingy, a fresh coat restores the whited 
outside. No roses cluster round the 
porch ; ; and creepers are not allowed to 
festoon the walls or come near them. 
As for horticulture, very little is prac 
tised; in the present state of the 
country, there is very naturally more 
taste for corn-fields than for gardens. 
Utility is the order of the day. 

Some time after dark, we arrived at 
a large village ; it contained two toler- 
ably long rows of houses, facing each 
other in some kind of order, and termi- 
nating in a large square. The shops 
in the street were twinkling with light. 
We stopped at a hotel in the square ; 
opposite was a characteristic specimen 
of republicanism. Six places of wor- 
ship stood side by side, , and this in a 
village possibly containing cons siderably 
under a thousand inhabitants! I shail 
not at present propose the ai om, 
whether their contiguity was the result 
of a spirit of charity or of rivalry. 

Round the doors of the principal 
tavern or hotel in each village the idlers 
collect, **soon as the evening shades 
prevail,” either to discuss the merits 
of their institutions and government, 
or to watch the arrival of the stage, 
and scrutinise the passengers as they 
step out. This class, in quickness a ind 
intelligence, are vastly superior to the 
frequenters of Goldsmith’s Ale-house. 

While some of them were endeavour- 
ing to inform themselves of our names 
and destinations, from the marks on the 
portmanteaux in the passage, we were 
ushered into a room heated to suffoca- 
tion by a stove. Upon the walls were 
some homely subjects, portrayed in the 
most brilliant colours; contained in a 


aistricts : 


gilt frame also was an enumeration of 


the virtues of some deceased person. It 


built of 
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began, like a church monument, with 
**sacred to the memory,” and ended 
with chronology of birth and death. I 
found, in su bsequen t travels, that this 
modern edition of the Memphian mum- 
my at the feast is no uncommon thing 
in the States. After a little, “ mine 
host” brought in the book of arrivals, 
and the travellers inserted their names. 
While thus occupied, we were asked if 
we felt the rooms warm enough. All 
the party testified to the arduous exer- 
tions of the stove; but, for my part, I 
had not enough of the salamander in 
my composition to ap preciate them. 
The tii kling of a bell, however, called 
us toa more temperate region, and all 
were presently seated in a long, low 
room, with a table to match. The table 
was illuminated by candles, in blue 
glass candlesticks, There were two or 
three plates of stale bread, cut in thin 
slices 3 four or five kinds of preserves ; 
and six or seven species of highly indi- 
gestible cakes. Very excellent fish, 
touch beefstakes, infamous tea, and 
worse coflee, were served by two demioi- 
selles, with long and slender waists, 
dark eyes and comple xions, who noise- 
j did the honours. All the party 
sat mute, and nearly all ate as fast as 
they could, especially three silent men, 
whose chins were ornamented by a 
single tuft of beard, who bolted their 
supper, and then bolted themselves. 
As the stage was to start in the morn- 
ing at half-past two, it was deemed ex- 
pe “lient to retire to rest directly after 
supper. Ihave heard that American 
houses, except in the cities, are always 
tolerably destitute of furniture. In my 
bed-room, however, although there 
was only one wash-hand stand, there 
were three beds. 

“* Mister,” said the host, suddenly 
entering the room, when I was about to 
make the final plunge into a feather bed, 
apparently stuffed with quills as well as 
feathers, ‘* Mister, youought toh: ive be sen 
laid up nex ’ door, with yer two friends— 
there’s three beds there. Maybe you 
wouldn’t like to have some more tra- 
vellers coming in here in the night?” 
I intimated as politely as possible that 
I was not sufliciently acquainted with 
the etiquette of nocturnal visiting. 
** Well,” said he, ‘it can’t be helped, 
no how, at present; but, since yere 
partic’lar, if any comes I'll take care 
they shall be ge sntlemen.” Not wish- 
ing to rely too much on my friend’s 
judgment in the matter, 1 was about 


lessly 
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to secure the door, when, to my dismay, 
I found there were no means of doing 
so. I therefore barricaded it with a 
couple of chairs. It was pitch dark, 
when a considerable rumpus made me 
open my eyes, and led my sleepy fancy 
to imagine that the gentlemen had ar- 
rived. One gentleman had; but it 
was one who had claims upon our 
friendship. We had eaten ye 
the ‘sacred bread and salt ’—we had 
sat side by side at the festive board—it 
was, in fact, the boots; who, in obe- 
dience to the calls of his high and re- 
sponsible situation, had come to warn 
me that I must no longer “steep my 
senses in forgetfulness ;” and, to my 
horror, he shouted, ‘‘ Get up, mister! 
the stage "Il be ready in ten minutes.” 
To get out of bed, huddle on my 
clothes, grumbling inwardly—to rush 
down stairs and grope my way to a 
dark-looking object already filled with 
chilly and ~peevish passengers, was 
almost more than could be effected in 
the limited space of time allowed for 
the purpose. ‘The stage trotted off at 
a slow pace; a snowy “road and land- 
scape were indistinetly v risible, but a 
cold wind, freezing my face and sighing 
in my ears, was palpable e mough. ‘The 
heavenly bodies, however, showed 
themselves propitious, for a clear, 
spangled firmanent spread its tremen- 
dous concave above; the constellation 
of Orion blazed on our course; and a 
segment of the moon appeared over a 
hill on our left—a silver or crystal 
Diana, flashing through skeleton 
branches of stunted pine. We were 
traversing the valleys of “the Green 
Mountains.” These are covered with 
the trees and tangled underwood of the 
primitive forest. The bear and the 
ferocious cat-a-mount haunt their 
lonely wilds. I have been told that 
packs of wolves, occasionally during 
the bright winter nights, disport them. 
selves on the frozen surface of the lakes 
in the interior; and if one more daring 
or more inquisitive than the rest, finds 
entrée into the place where the poor 
settler has penned his fold, he instantly 
returns to his companions, and forward 
comes the whole hungry drove at a 
gallop. They are dangerous in a body, 
but singly fly at the approach of the 
hunter. The cunning displayed by 
them is ludicrous: when cz uptured alive 
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they often feign death, meantime the 
half- closed eyes are wate hing the oppor- 
tunity to escape, and if attention is 
withdrawn for an instant, they are up 
and off like the wind. 

For a considerable time, my fellow- 
travellers appeared to be too cold or 
too sleepy to talk; at length, however, 
taking example by the moon, they 
brightened Up. An American archi- 
tect or engineer discussed the system 
of building railway bridges, told us 
what weight they were eale ‘lated to 
bear, what time they were expected to 
last, and how many dollars he usually 
made by them. He then scattered a 
few observations on house-building, 
and offered some remarks on the advan- 
tages of ‘*g’ down cellars,”* during 
v hich L or adually fell into a doze, and 
was wakened up with a severe jot, 
caused by our pulling up suddenly a 
a country pot-house. G gave me _ 
average impression of dirt and discom~ 
fort. There was a large stove in the 
bar-room (of course), and half a-dozen 
huge fellows were smoking round it. 
The red glare was on their heated 
faces, and their conversation was pro- 
fusely larded with oaths and disgusting 
expressions. ‘They took no notice of 
us whatever. Having exchanged four 
very fair horses for four very indifferent 
ones, we were once more on the road, 
and as the rugged outline of a distant 
range of mountains began to show 
against the sky, which was becoming 
faintly luminous 3 in the east, we came 
to a final pause at the door of a hotel 
near the Vermont Central Railway 
line. 

The process of writing our names in 
the book, by the light of a dim cam- 
phine lamp, was, as usual, superintend.- 
ed by the proprietor. He informed us 
that bre: kf ust was ready. On passing 
the door of the bar-room to answer the 
little bell which summoned us, I ob- 
served a range of shelves, and three 
fellows asleep, one above the other, in 
a confusion of blankets and counter. 
panes. I should have mistaken them 
for heaps of rubbish, but the noise 
they made by snoring independently, 
led me to look closer, and ‘i soon dis- 
covered a jacket of coarse material, and 
a black head of hair. The morning 
repast, and the room it was served in, 
reminded one of the previous evening ; 
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and there were also two or three quiet- 
looking men, with tufts of beard on 
their chin, so like our friends of last 
night, that I made up my mind not to 
be surprised if 1 should mee ot fac similes 
at every new stage ci the journey. 
Every fe: ature bore a resemblance, ex- 
cept one, in their manners, with which 
I subsequently bec: ame more familiar, 
as it developed itself in other places 
On getting up from the table, they 
began a violent hawking and expectora- 
tion. 

This disgusting _prac ‘tice, coeval I 
suppose in its origin with the boasted 
independence of the subject, will pro- 
bably endure about as long. I reason 
thus from hav ing observed, that he who 

vaunted most his rights and privileges 
as an American citizen, was usually the 
greatest of spitters. 

While employed in refreshing the 
inner man, in company with my fellow- 
passengers, who sat with their backs 
close to the stove until they found 
themselves in danger of combustion, 
at which crisis they changed front to 
rear, and brought their eyes into dan- 
ger of being roasted out of their } ads, 
some person, with the laudable inten. 
tion of examining British manufactures, 
and at the same time diminishing the 
weight of a Britisher’s baggage, ab- 
stracted a hat-brush and razor-strop 
from my hat-case. ‘The generous con- 
sideration of the individusi was further 
manifested by his kindly leaving me my 
hat. I was rather su rprised at this 
trait of character in one who had ex- 
hibited others of a very touching na- 
ture. An intimation, * that if we 
didn’t happen on to the platform where 
the cars stopped, they would be off 
pretty spry without us,” made us rush 
with all expedition a distance of about 

i hundred yards, to what our guide 

pe the deepot (depot), where pre- 
sently an engine, with a funnel like an 
inverted cone, dragging a train of four 
or five carriages, came spanking up, 
dropped one of them behind, and bolted 
off without further ceremony. The bag- 
gage and the passengers having bees on 
stowed away, I stepped in just as we were 
hauled off, and 1 found myself stagger- 
ing along a kind of narrow room “with 
a passage down the middle; there were 
seats on cach side calculated to contain 
two persons each, conveniently con- 
trived to turn over, so that every two 
couples might face one another if they 
pleased. I saw a vacant place at the 
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other end; towards it I bent my steps. 
I had to steer cautiously—here and 
there a leg straggled out, which it was 
necessary to avoid ; then the motion of 
the train was so undulating and rickety, 
so much like a crazy craft in a storm, 
that to walk at all was almost as im- 
practicable as to walk straight; and 
indeed one was just as likely to seize 
somebody by the throat for support as 
to catch hold of the end of the seat that 
he sat on. Inthe endeavour to avoid 
an error we often fall into a greater 
one, and 1 narrowly escaped “falling 
into the stove—a low fat cylinder, from 
which the conductor had removed the 
lid while he fed it with wood ; but at 
length I found myself sitting in the de- 

sired location, perfectly convinced that 
I was not on the Great Western Rail- 
way. 

In England I had often observed the 
partiality for a.close atmosphere. I 
had often seen the most strenuous op- 
position made to opening an atom of 
window or letting in a breath of fresh 
air. I now discovered the same fea- 
ture in the character of Brother Jona- 
than. The morning was delicious, and 
the temperature but a few degrees be- 
low the freezing point, yet no one 
thought of moderating the insufferable 
heat of the interior; furthermore, the 
little narrow windows did not seem in- 
tended for ventilation, as I found great 
difficulty in opening one. I was about 
to put my head out of an aperture 
which I at length succeeded in making, 
when a printed caution against such 
proceeding met my eye. The penalty 

darkly hinted at was decapitation ; and 
upon the whole, I thought it better to 
abstain from committing an act of rail- 
way high treason. Ihave seena great 
deal of contempt for railway authority 
shewn by slightly altering the text ofa 
notice—a liberty which cannot be too 
strongly reprehended. Nowthecaution, 
** Passengers are requested to put their 
JSeet on the cushions,” i 1s a perve ersion, 
and the inexperienced, by obeying it, 
may conscientiously believe that he is 
conferring a favour on the company, 
while he is in reality only spoiling their 
property. But the most outrageous 
alte ration I ever heard of was observ ed 
in a first class carriage on the Dublin 
and Kingstown Railway : it was pro- 
bably made during that recent eventful 
period of the history of Europe when 
republicanism show ed royalty the door, 
and kings became better acquainted 
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with the outside of their palaces than 
they had ever expected tobe. Ireland 
has long been the cradle of disaffection, 
and Dublin has nursed Repeal—that 
infant Hercules whose little fist was to 
have strangledatyrannical government. 
It was probably that fist which put 
up this alarming prohibition, ‘ No 
hing allowed in the first class carriages!” 
Three letters, s, m, 0, had been erased 
from before the hateful title, and thus 
an atrocious piece of treason was 
brought to light!!! 

Our omnibus (for it resembled one) 
contained a crowd of fellows of va- 
rious descriptions—some were Irish 
labourers, but the greater part Ame- 
rican commercial travellers ; their 
head-gear, of cloth, fur, and felt, had 
more variety than other parts of their 
costume, for the greater number wore 
what we might call the uniform of Ame- 
rica, which, from its sombre hue, seems 
to tell of national calamity. The reader 


is probably aware that the native of 


the United States appears almost al- 
ways in what we consider a costume 
for the evening. 

All sat quiet, and stared at the 
strangers from ‘ Canniday.” Their 
faces, in general, were careworn and 
dirty ; and as for their beards and hair, 
perhaps the less we say about them the 
better. Few of them had any per- 
sonal baggage, beyond a small carpet- 
bag, or something rolled up in a hand- 


kerchief; for, like the knight-errant of 


old, the speculating Y ankee goes forth 
scantily equipped; travels in his best 
clothes, which are also bis worst, and 
makes a journey from Boston to New 
Orleans without either shirts or hair- 
brushes. 

If the costume of the gentlemen is 
plain, that of the ladies may be said to 
run into the opposite extreme. As soon 
as the morning was well advanced, 
number of demoiselles came into the 
train, unattended by knight or cava- 
lier servente. Although the snow was 
on the ground, they fla aunted in gaudy 
French : silks, more suitable for midsum- 
mer. Every little country village, no 
matter how lately emerged from the 
forest, poured forth its tribute of from 
one to half-a-dozen of these butterflies 
—butterflies I may well call them, poor 
things, for their beauty is about as 
evanescent, and their constitutions as 


frail! With flat chests, and waists of 


an unnatural length—so small, besides, 
as to be scarcely worth mentioning— 


one cannot wonder if consumption finds 
many a victim amongst them. 

The villages we passed seemed to bear 
a family likeness to each other, all the 
houses being of wood, and painted 
white, from the house of prayer, with 
its pyramidical steeple, down to the 
store of Zerubbabel Buggins, which 
contains such supplies of green grocery, 
haberdashery, and hardware manufac- 
tures, as the district may require for 
some time to come. There is a mea- 
greness, want of comfort, and total ab- 
sence of all ornament in these hamlets, 
which cannot fail to strike the simple 
English traveller, whose sanguine ima- 
gination pictures a * sweet t Auburn” in 
the United States. Nearly everything 
serves the purpose of utility only. 

It is only in large cities, and then 
rarely, that a combination of the orna- 
mental and the useful takes place. 
None live for the present, all hug them- 
selves in the prospect of a golden fu- 
ture ; all are struggling to better their 
condition. Contentment in the present 
lot is seldom pres ached, and scarcely 
ever practised. Eternally scraping up 
the sand of the Pactolus, they have no 
time to delay on its banks. There is 
the restless energy of disposition, ne- 
cessary for hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, and which, working on the 
vast resources of the country, must 
eventually raise it to unexampled 
wealth, 

The sun is getting higher and higher, 
lighting up *“ hills and dales of snow.” 
In the s summer, the country, no doubt, 
is picturesque ; deep dingles, high, 
craggy eminences, narrow valley 3, inter- 
sected by winding streams, follow one 
another in varying succession. But 
the glistening snow and flashing ice, 
which give a peculiarity to the pros- 
pect, are in themselves sufficient to be- 
guile the attention. The pale violet 
tinge, which the shady side of the snow 
assumes under the auspices of a light- 
blue morning sky, cannot fuil to be pro- 
nounced the most delicate of colours ; 
nor less beautiful is the green lustre 
from the upturned edge of the blocks of 
ice, marking the course of the rapid 
stream. 

The sun had reached its bighest, when 
all the passengers stepped out of the 
train, and having picked their way over 
a number of prostrate beams of timber, 
arrived at the door of a wooden shed 
(it scarcely could be dignified by any 
other name). In half a minute more, 
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they were all seated at a long table, 
where a repast was already “spread, 
called dinner, the hour being the good 
old English one of twelve o ‘clock. 

At twelve o’clock, probably in com- 
pliance with a custom handed down 
from the time of Spencer, the American 
sits down to dinner, but gets up at ten 
minutes past. My fellow- -passengers 
vigorously plied knife and fork, ocea- 
sionally calling into aid more primitive 
contrivances, in order to get through 
the business in hand as spe edily as pos- 
sible; and although I worked with all 
expedition myse lf, having some fore- 
knowledge of the American etiquette 
in these matters, ina very short space 
of time I found myself ina “ banquet- 
hall deserted, whose guests were fled,” 
with the exception of a small, bony, 
sharp-faced little urchin, who, at a 
short distance from me, sat with imple- 
ments firmly clutched, and gave no 
quarter to the viands ; sudden ly he slid 
nimbly to my side, thrust his pl: ate right 
across me, looked me full in the face, 
and said, with great rapidity, and in a 
tone of command rather than of en- 
treaty, ‘‘Piece *ham.” ‘ This is not 
ham,” said J, referring to a dish on the 
other side of me, ‘* Piece ’meat,” re- 
turned the little creature, without turn- 
ing his eyes from mine. I had a very 
good mind to give him a box in the 
ear ; however, 1 gave him the * piece 
*meat”’ instead, which he despatched in 
asecond, and vanished like the diminu- 
tive goblin of a fairy tale. 

Between watching out of the win- 
dows of the train, a constant repetition 
of the same scenery, and observing the 
people inside, who, sitting still and 
hardly exchanging a syllab le, , exhibited 
as little enna the time passed Lut 
slowly. A slight diversion was got up 
by a little child, who begs an mewling 
in the nurse’s arms,’’ or rather the mo- 
ther’s, and continued a cradual * cres- 
cendo” howling in the c shromatie se vale, 
to the point where an arranger of the 
melody. would write ff, when the ac- 
companiment of struggles and kicks 
was added. 

The poor mother, after trying in 
vain to appease the little Stentor, hand- 
ed it to a female friend or relation in 
the seat behind; but, as this also failed 
to produce any abatement of the noise 
orw rithing, the lady in question handed 
it back again. The ’y proceeded now to 
offer various bribes. The mother held up 
a little reticule she carried in her hand, 
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it was dashed aside; an apple was 
spurned, a pair of spectacles nearly 
suffered martyrdom, and various other 
articles were rejected with scorn, The 
roxring wenton, if possible, rather more 
loudly than before, till just as the pa- 
tience of every one had become nearly 
exhausted, and some looked anxiously 
at the window, as in contemplation of 
a forcible ejectment, the mother be- 
thought herself of a piece of gold, in 
the shape of a pencil-case, which was 
suspended from her neck. When the 
child saw the darling metal he clutched 
it, and suspended his noise from that 
moment. 

In the thriving town of Concord, 
where we arrived at about two o’clock, 
I observed, under the shadow of the 
station-house shed, a kind of sink on 
four legs, over which a cock projecting 
seemed designed to afford water to the 
thirsty, to judge by two or three in- 
verted tumblers which rested on the 
That the supply of water was 
in danger of being applied to other pur- 
poses, seemed evident from a notice in 
raised gilt letters on the wall above, 
and I learnt that Yankees, who “ travel 
some,” are in the habit of snatching 
the opportunity of making their toilet 
in public, by the words—** Gentlemen 
are re quested not to wash here !” 

After leaving Concord, the country 
appeared under a new aspect. The 
hills, which guarded our narrow path 
in the earlier stages of the journey, 
now sank into undul: ating plains, well 
cleared and cultivated, which the snow 
here was barely sufficient to hide. The 
villages of Vermont were exchanged 
for the towns of New Hampshire ; 
and while we were clattering past the 
long manufactories of Manchester, I 
thought the name a most happy one 
for so thriving a place. The town is 
prettily situated in a well-wooded val- 
ley, and a fine river tumbles roaring 
aiinn” at a short distance. 

It was ‘‘lovely eventide” by the 
time we reached ‘Nashua, which is si- 
tuated at the junction of the Boston 
and Norwich Railways. The sun threw 
‘n orange light on the houses and the 
snow, and a pale violet sky found sym- 
pathy in the shadows of the landse: ape. 
As I stood on the platform, while the 
baggage was removed to the train at 
the other side of the station, I saw a 
whole swarm of ‘the butterflies” I 
mentioned before, fluttering about, and 
making for a number of extravagantly 
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painted coaches, of so ancient a pattern 
that they seemed to have been driven 
out of old paintings. These prettily 
dressed and pretty young ladies s appear- 
ed to be playing ihe children’s game 
of changing seats at the appro: ch of 
supposed majesty—each exhibiting a 
similar anxic ty to get a seat, and a si- 
milar restlessness when possession had 
been obtained. 

What could be the object of these 
maneevres it was beyond my powers of 
discrimination to determine—one thing 
however, was plain, that an excellent 
opportunity was afforded for a display 
of personal attractions. 

Once more stowed away, it was ne- 
cessary to await the arrival of the train 
from Boston; and whilst I was idly 
looking out of the windows, I observed 
what I had seen once or twice before— 
another line of rails crossing us at right 
angles. There was neither “signal-post, 
nor railway policeman with red and 
green flag, ‘but trains were free to come 
up boldly and go a-tilting with one 
another. <A _ fellow-traveller assured 
me that, a short time pre viously, he 
had been journeying on an American 

railway in fancie: d security, when sud- 
denly he observed, to his utter horrorand 
amazement, a locomotive, withits usual 


huge funnel and long reeling train of 


carriages, coming pulling up at right 
angles, intent on a flank attack. Both 


engines set upa screech, the one of 


despair, the other of triumph, and the 
next minute the attacking train ran 
bang through the end of the other, 
killing one or two passengers, and 
wounding half-a-dozen or more. But 
what signihes loss of lifeand limb? Rail- 
way policemen wouldn't pay, and the 
proprietors of scrip must make an ho- 
nest livelihood ; besides, it is a mere 
chance which causes a hostile rencontre. 
Therefore, ** Go a-head !” 

The cause of such carelessness plainly 
results from husbanding the means to 
obtain the end. In moderation such sys- 
tem is excellent. It enters very largely 
into Brother Jonathan’ sschemes. In 
fact, if there is an economical mode of 
doing : anything the American is certain 
to discover it. Witness his method of 
putting up telegraphic wires, for in- 
stance. From New York to Boston 
there is but one wire; by which not 
only is intelligence carried irom Boston 
to New York, but from Boston to all 
intermediate stations; for the Ameri- 
cans discovered, what I suppose Eng- 
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lishmen were not aware of—viz., that 
by sticking the two ends of the wire in 
the ground, the electric current takes 
a subterranean route to complete the 
circle, rendering a second wire super- 
Their process of communication 
is also very simple. At one end slips 
of pa tper are drawn under a kind of 
die, to be marked with dots of different 
lengths at certain distances. These 
dots signify letters or words; and si- 
multaneously at the place of destina- 
tion, slips of paper are marked by a cor- 
responding die - a corresponding man- 
ner. ‘The men employed become so 
expert in dutighesiae these hierogly- 
phics that almost by the time the elec- 

tric message has been delivered, they 
have translated the whole into the mo- 
ther tongue (or rather, we should say, 
the brother tongue). It is, in fact, 
probable, to joke in American fashion, 
that these men will soon be able even 
to go a-head of the machine, and anti- 
cipate intelligence. 

To continue a journey, which has 
probably become as tedious to our 
reader as it was to ourselves, is abso- 
lutely necessary. Trains and stories 
wait for nobody. The sun went down 
to rest, under a pale, green canopy, 
mottled with crimson, and streaked with 
one or two long, thin, horizontal clouds 
of a darker hue. The moon, * sweet 
regent of the sky,” with a solitary star 
near her for company, seemed like a 
queen and her prime-minister about to 
call a general assembly of the dignita- 
ries of the realm. The rest of the stars 
appeared slowly one after the other. 
Pieces of water reflecting them I saw, 
to my surprise, were not frozen. There 
was also very little snow, the ground 
presenting an unusually sombre ap- 
pearance. We were, in fact, gradually 
escaping from the icy chain of the 
north. On we went through woods, 
fields, and dreary fens, where white 
vapours floated round brushwood and 
low bushes. Within the train there 
was as little conversation as ever, many 
were asleep, and as it was high time to 
follow so good an example, to sleep I 
went also, Awaking with a sense of 
cold, and a conscicusness of noise and 
hubbub, I found myself at Norwich, 
and was presently hustled on board a 
steamer, which was to traverse Long 
Island Sound, and bring me to New 
York by morning’s light. It was of 
the usual stamp, ‘something like a row 
of houses afloat, with balconies round 
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the first, second, and third floors. It 
had two chimneys, two huge paddle- 
boxes, and a great piston of high action 
between. 

The salle-d.manger, a long basement 
story, where supper was served, was 
provided with a vast number of berths, 
screened by curtains; at a kind of bar, 
**further for’d,” were a number of odd- 
looking characters smoking, chewing, 
or drinking slings and juleps. 

There was a corner devoted to wash- 
ing hard by, the only place in the 
boat. where basins were to be found ; 
a black steward kept guard over 
the dirty apparatus, the 
which made me internally resolve not 
to perform any ablutions till I got 
ashore. As there were few attractions 
below I sought the deck, anxious once 
more to behold the countenance of fa- 
ther Neptune; that deity, to judge by 
the creaking and groaning, and the 
undulating motion of the ship, was 
evidently getting his back up. I was 
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The indications of coming change in the 
two great empires of the far East are so 
many, so striking, so pregnant with 
important results, that the y may well 
dispose us to accept with interest 
any fresh knowledge regarding them. 
China, where all things were, for ages, 
stereotyped, is beginning to appreciate 
the advantages ee Her states- 
men have slowly learned the unwilling 
lesson that their monarch does not 
‘srule the world;” that ‘the flowery 
land” is not, in point of fact, the central 
empire; and that ‘“‘ the outward barba- 
rians” are immeasurably their supe- 
riors in resources and power, in arts, 
in manufactures, in seamanship, and in 
war. These impressions, too, have not 
rested in sentiment, but have already 
led to alterations in policy and in prac- 
tice. The best ports of China, long 
closed against the world, are now open 
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soon holding on tight, and looking over 
the ship's side, while the blustering 
wind ** howled in mine ears,” and fur- 
tively endeavoured to pitch my cap 
into the heaving sea. There was a dim 
sky and a foggy horizon; two light- 
houses feebly twinkled astern, and the 
red disk of the moon was low in the 
east. In order to eke out the scanty 
illumination the double funnel darted 
out forked tongues of blue flame. It 
was:a wild night, and I gave a glance 
in the direction of the far distant Bri- 
tish Isles, and thought how many long, 
long leagues lay between me and my 
native land; and I thought of the im- 
pertinence of the insect, man, to get 
afloat in his cockle- shells on such a 
chaos of waters ; and finally, I thought 
it would be better to go to bed, so to 
bed I went. The sea roared, and the 
paddles thumped, but, “rocked in the 
cradle of the deep,” I slept soundly 
and safely nevertheless, 
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toall nations; and Christianity, i in every 
form, is tolerated throughout its realms. 
The re pugnance to anything foreign 
was, until of late, so fixed a “principle 
in the Chinese mind, that w hen, during 
the war with us, a Russian officer, 
accompanied by Cossacks, arrived at 
Hamil,in Chinese Toorkistan, tendering 
his services to the government tow ards 
the discipline of their troops, the Em. 
peror, notwithstanding that he had at 
that time ample assurance of their defi- 
ciencies, was yet so influe need by na- 
tional antipathy to foreign interference, 
that he at once declined the proposed 
assistance, and ordered the Russian back 
to his own territory, Again, we remem- 
ber reading in one “of Basil Hall’ s books, 
that it was alaw in China that “whoso- 
ever proposed an improvement in ship- 

building should be punished with forty 
stripes ‘of the bamboo.” This law was 
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enacted: at the instigation of the ship- 
wrights, who are a powerful corporation 
there; but was quite in harmony 
with the institutions of the country. 
Towards the close, however, of their 
instructive conflict with us, 
their leading ministers proposed that 
European officers should be got to drill 
their soldiers, and foreign artisans to 
teach them to build ships of war like 
ours. It is, too, a significant cireum- 
stance, that the Jliterati—the most 

owerful class in China—whohave been 
fitherto confined to their own stationary 
books, are beginning to direct their 
attention to the golden diggings of Eu- 
ropean literature. Lin, whose name 

was familiar to us during our negotia- 
tions with the Chinese, with the aid of 
interpreters, and of such books as he 
could procure, brought out a work in 
twelve volumes, entitled, ‘Statistical 
Notices of the Kingdoms of the West.’ 
This is described as a strange mixture 
of truth and fiction, of history and 
fable, but yet as very much better than 
anything they had before. It embraces 


abstracts of a work on England, and of 


one on the United States, notices from 
missionary papers, translations from 
articles in our newspapers relating to 
China, and to the opium trade, with 
extracts from a work on gunnery, 
which last has a diagram, giving the 
— discussed in Sir Francis Head’s 


ate book—the dispart of a piece of 


ordnance, that is, the angle of difference, 
between the line of the bore and the 
line of the upper surface of the gun, to 
be corrected by a raised sight over the 
muzzle.* The compilation also em- 
braces what may be an object of interest 
to classical readers—the Chinese re- 
cords of antiquity respecting the Roman 
Empire and Western Asia. The whole 
wok was well printed in the summer 
of 1844, and circulated amongst the 
higher officers of the government at 
Peking and in the provinces. A copy 
was, as we find, obtained with some 
difficulty in Shanghae, which, after 
being examined by Dr. Gutzlaff, passed 
into French hands, and went to Paris. 
The Chinese are, no doubt, boastful, 
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bigoted, ignorant, and proud; their 
young Emperor has as yet shown only 
antiquated prejudices—and their coun- 
try is rent by civil war ; still the impulse 
has been given, and the people are ad- 
vancing. They have made, as what we 
have mentioned shows, 2 marked pro- 
gress since the peace; and the influence 
of Eyropean modes must be at once 
accelerated and increased by circum- 
stances which no high pressure of des- 
potism can control—by the rapidity of 
steam communication, by the fact that 
the transit from Europe to the Eastern 
seas isabout to berendered more¢ easy by 
a railroad across the Isthmus of Suez, 
whilethe Pacificis being linked to the At- 
lantic by the rail route from Chagres to 
Panama; by the crowing emigration of 
Chinese to California; and by: the trade 
which is springing up, not only between 
China and that El Dorado, but between 
the hitherto exclusives and other coun- 
tries along the western coasts of Ame- 
rica. These considerations invest the 
subject of China with a deep and living 
interest, whether it be viewed in refe. 
rence to politics, or to commerce, or to 
those higher objects which are dear to 
the heart of every true denizen of 
Christendom. 

The course of events in Japan is 
likely to resemble that which has taken 
place or is in progress in China, and 
our reflections may, in the main, ap- 
oly in the same manner to their future. 
The extension of the whale fishery in 
the Pacific has led to the more frequent 
resort of American vessels to the coast 
of Japan, and to communications be- 
tween the governments. The United 
States, it is well known, have lately 
sent out an expedition to remonstrate 
with the Japanese on their exclusion 
of other nations; and although we ap- 
prehend they will find much difficulty 
in compelling a high-spirited and ener- 
getic people to change their views, 
there can be little doubt that they will 
ultimately succeed, and thus render at 
once good service to their own country 
and to other communities, but most of 
any to the Japanese themselves. 

Having premised so much to engage 


* Sir John Davis, from whom we take this information, observes that it was found prac- 
tically applied during the expedition to Canton, in 1847, in the wooden sights attached to 


the guns within the batteries, captured and disabled on the 2nd and 


these sights,” adds Sir John, 


3rd of April. “ One of 


“was handed to me by Lieutenant-Colonel Brereton, who com- 


manded the Royal Artillery on that occasion, and it has the number and range of the gun 


marked upon it. 
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the attention of our readers to the 
general subject of our article, we shall 
say something of the works which we 


have taken as our texts, and whose 
titles are subjoined. ‘The first is a 


‘Life of the late Emperor of China,” 
a posthumous work of the learned and 
faithful Gutzlaf It isa brief, but not 
a@ meagre, chronicle—very Chi 
and coming to us through the hands 
of one who was himself well acquainted 
with, and a principal actor in, the most 
material of the events to which it 
refers, it has its attraction and pecu- 
liar value. The next is Mr. Fortune’s 
very pretty book, “‘A Journey to the 
Tea Countries of China,” with notices 
of a visit to the tea plantations in the 
Himalaya Mountains. Mr. Fortune 
won the favour of the public by his 
former work, his ** Three Years’ Wan- 
derings in China,” on the appearance 
of which he was deputed by the Di. 
rectors of the East India Company to 
proceed again to China, and, procuring 
there the finest varieties of the tea 
plant, with native tea-manufacturers 
and implements, to take them to the 
Government tea plant: tions in 
Himalaya mountains. This mission 
he seems to have thoroughly 
plished, and in has seen 
enough of what yr lit. 
tle known before, to book 
which is sure to please. Tea is in 
these kingdoms a strictly popular 
topic ; but we persuade ours¢ Ives that 
Mr. Fortune’s book will owe its rapid 
circulation and extended 
his notices of the tea plant than to his 
horticultural and botanical remarks. 
It is a happy cireumstance for that 
large section of the public who enjoy 
these pure, healthy, and us 


nese ; 


the 


accom. 
doing so 
was unknown, « 
make a 


fume less to 


ful tastes, 
that they have had so well-informed a 
botanist, and so accomp lished an hor- 
ticulturist inspecting and reporting on 
the vegetation of China, and on the 
novel plants, favourite flowers, and best 
collections of a great nation whose uni- 
versal passion is gardening. 

The last of the three works of whose 
information we mean to avail ourselves, 
is that of Sir John Davis. His small, 
plain octavos are the least pretending 
and the most important of all the books 
that have been published on the sab- 
ject of China since the peace, per- 
a ever. We cannot call to mind 
that we have had before, developments 
of Chinese character, at once so full 
and so authentic. This is the feature 
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of the work which strikes us most; 
others may rather dwell upon the 
treatment of the polities and prospects 
of China by one who is clearly qua- 
lified to deal with topic s but little un- 
home. There is another 
which we are not wil- 
and which has made its 
although it is 


derstood at 

circumstance 
ling to omit, 
own impression on us, 
but a small one, in comparison to 
those we have just referred to. That 
is the well-placed and not unfrequent 


allusions to the classics. ‘These , as we 








read, give us the impression of being 
in the presence of a cultivated mind, 
and at the same moment call our at- 


tention to thé fact that, notwithstand- 
ing the boasted extension of a higl 
degree of education—notwithstanding 
thg famed classicality of our universi- 
ties, the tomes of German commenta- 
tors which encumber, the various read- 
ings which deface, our favourite au- 
thors, and the voluminous guesses of 
I hilolo; ts, this simple evide nce of the 
enjoyment of the classics is daily be- 
coming less frequent than it was in 
times not long gone by. 
The first of Sir John Davis 
think, the more original, 
the more important, and the more 
amusing of the two, is in fact, a Chi- 
1 , history of the war, I eing taken 
from state papers and other native 
documents whose authenticity is un- 
questionable. The mass of Chinese 
papers which fell into our hands during 
the war was entrusted to Gutzlaff, 
who, at the de sire of Sir John Davis, 
suppli ied arecular series of translations, 





’s volumes, 


and, as we 


and abstracts from them for the years 
1844, 1845. These have been again 
condensed for the present work, and 


we have now the creme de la creme in 
the first volume. ‘The second volume 
gives the detail of diplomatic transac- 
tions, with the person: al e xpe rience of 
Sir John, during his four ye ars’ admi- 
nistration in Hong Kong, and concludes 
with two chapters of considerable inte- 
rest on Japan and the other Indo- 
Chinese nations. 

When the war with China was be- 
ginning, there was a good deal said 
about our assailing the defenceless, 
and of the lion attacking the lamb ; 
but the truth is, that until the Chinese 
were taught to respect us, they showed 
far more of the tiger than the lamb, 
and one of the good lessons which they 
learned was, to appreci iate, if not as yet 

to practice, humanity in war. Our un- 
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dertaking was, as Sir John Davis ob- 
serves, the farthest milits ry enterpri se 
of the same extent in the hist ory of 
the world; surpassing, in that respect, 
the expeditions of Alexander and 


Cesar in one hemisphere, and those of 


Cortes and Pizarro in another. When 
we consider that it was directed against 
a monarch who is said to rule over 
three hundred and ashy Bye ws millions « af 
human beings, that the Chinese then 

selves are by no means defi icient in 


physical courage, that = Manchows 
and Mongols have been at all times 
famed for it, we feel le unjust it was 
to apply to our expedition anything 
like the language of disparagement, and 
that its achievements were, as all the 
world now knows, the triumphs of mili- 
tary genius, and of direct dipl ymacy 
When, in 1840, our fore 
proaching the coast of China, some 
alarm was felt in the maritime pro- 
vinces of Canton and Fokien, but the 
equanimity of the people of Peking, or 
of the empire at large, was not in the 
least affected. ‘They relied implicitly 
on their means of defence, and their 
whole bearing would afford Sir Francis 
Head a very admirable illustration of 
the value of mere national confidence. 
Even after the fall of Chusan, they 
talked only of making us feel “ the 
celestial terror,” and the reports from 
the heads of the different departments 
continued to be of the most satisfice- 
tory description. Admiral Berkeley, 
when a French visitation was spoken 
of, never said anything more consola- 
tory. One of these official papers 
assures the Emperor that the draft of 
water required by our ships was so 
great, that they could never come near 
thei ir shoaly cox asts. ‘* Hence,” it was 
said, the barbarians have taken 
cana it being surrounded by deep 
vater, but they can never approach 
near enough to ‘the mainland to do us 
any harm.” Another despatch states 
that ‘the English, though good at 
sea, have not suffic ‘ient activity t to fight 
on shore; and that their soldiers are 
buttoned up so tight, that if once down 
they can never get up again.” These 
and like grounds of assurance, appear 
in mé ny of the papers ; for instance, 
in that which follows, which was issued 
on hearing of the fall of Chusan, by 
Yukein, a Mongol Tartar, who was 
governor of Keangsoi province :— 
contumaciously 
bable 


‘ Since the barbarians 
loiter in the seas of Chekeang, it is pro 
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that they will repair, after their defeat in 
that province, to our coast. I have, there- 
fore, in conjunction with the commander of 
the troops, made arrangements to repel them. 
The country of these English is more than 
ten thousand Ze distant from hence. Their 
traffic in opium, both at Canton and Macao, 
and their whole trade being cut off, they re- 
paired to Fokien, whence they were also ex- 
pelled, and they have now availed themselves 
of the wind to visit the northern. shores. 
With no other resource than their ships, 
which require a draft of sixty cubits of 
water, they cannot approach our main, and 
therefore have taken Tinghae, encompassed 
on all sides by the sea. With us it is quite 
different ; and every one of us may therefore 
without fear take care of his own gate, and 
not trouble himself about them. I look upon 
these enemies as mere bulrushes, having from 
my youth upwards read military treatises, 
and sp read the terror of my name myriads 
of miles through Turkestan. Since the trade 
at Canton was stopped, I took precautionary 
measures; and if they dare to come to our 
will be like the moth in the 
candle, or the fish in the net. History 
proves that even our southern soldiers were 
victorious, and only want a leader to be so 
again. While, therefore, I guard the inte- 
rior, the governor-general of the two pro- 
vinces will take charge of the coast, so that 
every oue may rest quietly on his pillow, 
and not let himself be disturbed by these 
robbers, who will instantly be put down by 
the military.”—Vol. i. pp. 8, 9. 


shores, they 


The sixty cubits of water mentioned 
as requisite for our ships, is more than 
treble the draft of a first-rate ship-of- 
the-line ; and it was soon seen that our 
steamers—‘* vessels with wheels at 
their sides, moving as fast as the 
wind”—could come close in. 

Yukein, who penned the above brava- 
do, was a ruthless savage, and boasted 
that ‘he would flay the b wrbariansalive, 
and sleep on their skins.” This vow 
he was, by an unhappy accident, ena- 
bled to accomplish in the case of one 
individual. Mr. Stead, the master of 
a transport, not knowing that Chusan 
had been evacuated by our force, 
entered the harbour, and on landing 
was enticed some distance into the 
interior. He was then seized and 
delivered over to Yukein, who had 
him tied to a stake in the middle of 
the public place, deliberately flayed 
alive, and then cut in pieces. We are 
happy to learn, that the most depraved 
of the natives were horror-struck at 
the spectacle. Vengeance was after- 
wards taken by the Phlegethon sloop- 
of-war, at the spot where Stead was 
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kidnapped, and Yukein met an appro- 
priate fate. Sharing the panic of his 
troops, he fled at Chinhae and at- 
tempted to drown himself, but was 
dragged out, and on the following day, 
knowing that he could never again 
appear before his emperor, he had re- 
course to the tertia sours of suicide, and 
terminated his existence by swallowing 
gold-leaf. 

About the same period, that is soon 
after the capture of Chusan, another 
paper was much circulated in China, 
which as it met with the highest ap- 
proval at Peking, and indicates the sort 
of information on which the government 
was acting, may interest, as well as 
amuse, our readers :— 


“The English barbarians are an insignifi- 
cant and detestable race, trusting entirely to 
their strong ships and large guns; but the 
immense distance they have traversed will 
render the arrival of seasonable supplies im- 
possible, and their soldiers, after a single 
defeat, being deprived of provisions, will 
become dispirited and lost. Though it is 
very true that their guns are destructive, 
still in the attack of our harbours they will 
be too elevated, and their aim moreover 
rendered unsteady by the waves; while we 
in our forts, with larger pieces, can more 
steadily return the fire. Notwithstanding 
the riches of their government, the people 
are poor, and unable to contribute to the 
expenses of an army at such a distance. 
Granted that their vessels are their homes, 
and that in them they defy wind and wea- 
ther, still they require a great draft of water; 
and, since our coasts are beset with shoals, 
they will certainly, without the aid of native 
pilots, run ashore, without approaching very 
closely. Though waterproof, their ships are 
not fireproof, and we may therefore easily 
burn them. The crews will not be able to 
withstand the ravages of our climate, and 
surely waste away by degrees ; and to fight 
on shore, their soldiers possess not sufficient 
activity. Without, therefore, despising the 
enemy, we have no cause to fear them. 
While guarding the approaches to the in- 
terior, and removing to the coast the largest 
guns, to give their ships a terrific reception, 
we should at the same time keep vessels 
filled with brushwood, oil, saltpetre, and 
sulphur, in readiness to let them drive, under 
the direction of our marine, with wind and 
tide against their shipping. When once on 
fire, we may open our batteries upon them, 
display the celestial terror, and exterminate 
them without the loss of a single life.” 


Vol. i. pp. 11-13, 

At this time, and up to a much later 
period, the war-party was predominant 
in China—that is, the Emperer and 
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nearly all the high officers who were 
dependent on, or connected with, the 
government, and that extensive class, 
the literati, embracing all the candi- 
dates for public life, were so wholly 
for war, that it was hardly safe even to 
think of peace, much less ‘to hint at ne- 

gotiation. Some of the documents 
cited by Sir John Davis are in the 
Emperor's own hand. In one he 
says, “ He will sweep the barbarians 
from the face of the earth. For this 
purpose the army will retake Tinghae, 

and Keshen is directed to arouse the 
patriotism of the nation, sending the 
heads of the rebellious barbarians to 
Peking, in baskets.” In another, the 
vermilion pene il”? writes—** After the 
outrages of the barbarians at the Bogue, 
nothing remains but to exterminate 
them. As gods and men are equally 
indignant at such detestable beings, 
their destruction will soon be accom- 
plished.” Taoukwang further declares, 
that ‘such a nation as the English 
should not exist on earth.” Had any 
Chinese Napier suggested a doubt as to 
the completeness of their defences, or 
ventured to point out the deficiences of 
their arrangements, he would have been 
deprived, not merely, as in our free 

country, of the command of a fleet, but 
of his own head, with confiscation of 
property, and the sale of the members 
ofhis family asslaves. Very similar to 
this was the actual fate of Keshen, 
named above—the most illustrious 
statesman of China—when he ventured, 
though with much caution, and much 
“ cooking ” of facts, to direct the at- 
tention of the Emperor to something 
like a true view of his position. W hile, 

however, such was the bias of the upper 

class, it is very remarkable that the 
people took but little interest in the 
matter. Except at Canton, where the 
rabble was always troublesome, there 
was no appearance of aversion to fo- 
reigners in the lower orders, no indica- 
tion of national rage against invaders. 
Contrary to all expectation, this indif- 
ference became more marked as our 
expedition neared the capital. Our 
troops never found any difliculty in em- 
ploying Chinese as helps, and even the 
spies who appeared within our precincts, 
brought quite asmuch of information as 
they took away. It istrue that when 
our forces approached to assail a place, 
the people in general fled, carrying what 
they could away. They had good rea- 
son to do so. Whenever we took a 
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town it was mercilessly plundered—not 
by us, but by Chinese gangs, com- 
prising numbers besides those usually 
counted in the robber class. There 
can be no doubt that the main injury 
done to private property during the 
war was by the Chinese themselves. 
It is, then, a striking and suggestive 
fact, that our invasion of the proudest 
and most ancient of all existing em- 
pires, originating in a question, on which 
it must be admitted that they had good 
grounds for conceiving themselves to 
be in the right, elicited no national en- 
thusiasm, no general exhibition of ge- 
nuine patriotism, no strictly populs ar 
feeling against us. We sh: ull not pause 
to philosophise upon the subject, but 
leave it as we find it, for the considera- 
tion of the reflective. 

While the haughty Emperor and his 
Government were so well disposed to 
war, it is amusing to see the small ex- 
pedients to which they had recourse 
to save their pride. Our invasion 
they termed ‘‘ rebellion,” the points at 
issue were represented an. questions 
of trade,” and we were described not 
as a power coming to enforce redress, 
but as merchants making complaint. 
Whenever such awkward facts as a 
public defeat, and the taking of forts, 
are to be got over, the dexterous 
statesman is at no loss; but in his de- 
spatch describes the ** barbarians as so 
untameable that they could not be re- 
strained by their offi cers from taking the 
Cc hueupee forts.” He then goes on to 
add, “Since that, however, they had 
shewn repentance and fear, and were 
sending away their vessels of war. The 
only celestial favour they now asked 
was to be allowed to trade, as the whole 
nation had, in consequence of the stop- 
page of trade, been cut off from all 
means of gaining a livelihood.” 

The measures adopted by these rulers 
for our annoyance, and the plans which 
they entertained for embar rassing our 
Gover nment, are at once characteristie 
of their ignorance, and amusing. They 
laid an emb: wgo on all their vessels 
in every port along their coast, on the 
supposition that, as we had come from 
a great distance we must be in want 
of the necessaries of life. ‘This system 
told only against themselves, ‘There 
was a cessation of all trade; and, as a 
consequence, a dreadful defalcation in 
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the customs’ duties. The merchants 
pleaded that “ nothing could come of 
nothing,” and the Government had to 
make up the deficit and to re-open the 
ports. 

One of the most remarkable of the 
papers submitted at this time to the 
Chinese Government proposes that they 
should no longer confine themselves 
to the defensive; but that, marching 
through Russia, they should assail 
England. Sir John Davis conceives 
that this production bears internal evi- 
dence of coming from the hand of 
Commissioner Lin, and observes that, 
as usual, it would be quite unanswer- 
able, but for the incorrectness of its 
assumptions. The paper opens with a 
sentiment suited to the feeling of the 
court :—** That it is due to the majesty 
of the empire to declare to the ‘ fo- 
reign eye’* that unless he yields on a 
certain day, he shall be beheaded.” It 
then proceeds to say :— 


“What are the English, that we should 
so much fear them? It is true they have 
gradually taken possession of Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, and other parts. They even conquered 
Java for atime from the Hollanders, fixed 
themselves at Malacca, and opened a port in 
the Straits. This, however, only shows that 
they are insatiable, but not invincible. We 
still remember the pride with which their 
ambassador (Lord Amherst) appeared, in the 
reign of Keaking. Since then, they have 
made themselves acquainted with all the 
particulars of our country, and hence it was 
easy for them to occupy Chusan. They 
would not, however, be satisfied with this 
possession, but pursue their plan of aggran- 
disement, as the Russians at Peking told us 
they wou'd. To cede to them territory under 
such circumstances would be to reward rob- 
bers and give license to criminals. 

“The pres nt contest arose from nothing 
but the desire on our part to extinguish opium 
smuggling, and thus prevent the exportation 
of silver. If, therefore, we now grant them 
territory for the sake of peace, this will be 
only giving fresh vigour to the traflic, and 
bringing the empire to ruin. It is much 
better to fight to the lest than wait our de- 
struction with folded hands. While they 
carry on this trade they derive great wealth 
from the drug, and are thus enabled to con- 
tinue their operations, We, on our part, 
k ep only on the defensive, collect large 
numbers of troops, an | incur great expenses: 
ignorant of the place where we are 
tacked, we have to keep a considerable army 
always ready to combat the enemy. While 


to be at- 


* English Ambassailor, ’ 
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our soldiers are reduced by alarms and watceh- 
ing, and dwindle away by sickness, they 
make the ships their home, live there com- 
fortably, and fall upon us whenever it pleases 
them. This is the consequence of tlhe defen- 
sive system carried on hitherto. Including 
Leaotung (coast of Manchow Tartary) there 
are seven of our maritime provinces liable to 
an attack by sea. At each of the ports we 
have, therefore, to keep up a force at an im- 
mense expense, and still cannot ensure the 
safety of the country, because we are weak 
at so many points. But it is not only that 
we have to fear for the outskirts of the 
empire: we apprehend still greater evils. 
The position which the barbarians took at 
Chusan being a central one, what was there 
to hinder their attacking the interior of our 
realm? There is the bruad and wide Yang- 
tse, on which they can sail as upon the 
and if they discover the passage, we are in 
great danger. Though we hope the English 
may never adopt such a course, it 
Siness to ponder that they may reach Ch'n- 
keang-foo, and threaten Nanking ; 


sea 3 


is our bu- 


; and who 
could foretel the consequences ? Would not 
the supply of grain c Would not China 
be separated into two parts? To prove that 
these apprehensions are not groundless, we 
have only to refer to the Japanese, who pur- 
sued the same course. 

“ To keep on the defensive, would, there- 
fore, prove our ruin, and exhaust our re- 
sources. To recur to the past, it appears 
that Kienloong spent on the Mahomedan 
war, 23,100,000 taels, and in the Kinchuen 
war about 67,700,000 taels, which shows 
their wasteful effects on the treasury. What 
will be the immense sums required on such 
an extended line of defence as our coast ? 
We did not thus act when the treaty was 
concluded with Russia ; for instead of waiting 
for the arrival of their forces, 
ourselves the aggressors, and then for ever 
inspired frar and respect for our empire. 
Hence our north-western frontier has never 
been disturbed, and we retain our ascendancy 
in Tartary. The only prudent course, there- 
fore, is to show a bold front to the English 
at once. 

“ The Russians are now our friends ; their 
territory is not very far from the English, 
and joins ours, We should, therefore, spend 
thirty millions of taels in raising a daring 
army, and march directly through the Rus- 
sian country to England. By carrying the 
war home to them, and occupying their own 
country, we should for ever banish them from 
our shores. Since the Russians are the ene- 
mies of the English, they would support our 
undertaking, finding us, on our arrival in 
their country, with guns, and furnishing us 
with auxiliaries. 

“Should this plan be rejected, it may be 
proposed to assault by water. It is well 
known that the Ghorkas are ready to attack 
the English in the rear, and the Cochin- 
Chinese to assist us, should we ourselves 
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attack them on the water. For this pur 

pose a fleet might be fitted out, at a cost of 
about five millious of taels, containing larger 
guns than the English. 
With these we might venture to meet them, 
and the victory would be certain. We might 
then take possession of Singapore, and anchor 
in the Straits of Sunda, intercepting all their 
supplies, and capturing their vessels. Thus 
We sl the ‘ barbarian eye’ to the 


crews and heavier 


hould reduce 
greatest difficulties, and make him succumb, 
Tle would then and humbly 
submit to our decrees. Being so near to 
Bengal, we should also be able to stop the 
export of opium, 
guish the traflic. 


ask for peace, 


and thus for ever extin- 
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In conclusion, the writer asserts that 
their P lie y should be to ts ike the offen- 
sive; their maxim “ attack ;” and that, 
should they seruple to hazard all their 
revenues in acting thus, ‘ their losses 
and disgrace e, and the silver to be ex- 
— for opium, would far exceed the 
cost to be borne in a war.” 

Irom another state paper it appea 
that the Manchow resident at L’hassa 
who in fact rules Thibet for the Em. 
peror of C hina, Wis in active commu. 
nication with the Ghorkas, called by 
the celestials Kih urh-hih—that in 
1840, this people, hearing that we were 
at war with China, sent an envoy to 
Thibet, who gave the Chinese minister 
the accurate information that their 
— bordered on ** London” (the 
English capital put for the E n lich na- 
tion), and that as the Df had received 
many insults from these neighbours, 
they desired to join the forces, and 
share the triur uphs of the celestis al em- 
pire. It seems also that the Burmese 
and Cochin-Chinese were prepared to 
combine against Us ; but these respee- 
tive pu ties pruc le mtly post yoned e . 
gaging in any overt act until the Greek 
Kalends of Chinese Had 
however, defeat, instead of unvaried 
victory, attended our armies in China, 
we think with SirJohn Davis, that * an 
array of enemies might have aj ppeared 
in Indi: L equé il to the most sinister anti- 
cipations.’ 

It may be worth while to say a word 

‘two on the military ests ablishments 
of China, and on the actual condition 
of the army with which it was proposed 
to march overland against England, 
and at the same time to take India. 

Our own antiquated prejudice on 
the subject of a standing army—that 
it is *unconstitutional”—is, it may de- 
light Sir Francis Head to know, pre- 
cisely the principle of the Chinese. 


success, 
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They hold that the army ought to be 

just sufficient to protect 1 

viole nee or insurrection ; 

ing sly, in ti me o f peace, 

to ti 1e very minimum—1,7 

—<and changed into a 

the « receiving 

making it up by all wing t 

go on ‘furlough while they 

rations.* The number : 

thus far short of the names enroll 

When, moreover, war requires an addi- 

dition to the army, the Chines¢ 

ment call out a strong b vil 

for the time being, placing it under the 

command of hich civilians, and thus 

neutralising the military Po. of a 

single general. ‘The long adherence 

of the Chinese Government and of our 

own to the system of maintaining the 

le ast pr ssible ‘force, may be traced tothe 
same fee ‘ling —repugnance to expense. 
The condition of their countr y shows 

that this has been but a short-sighted 

policy in the Chinese; and we trust 

that the ene rgy of our present minis- 

ters may save us hous the experience 

of any like results. 

The Chinese army is composed 
two races—Chinese and Tartars. The 
former are not devoid of physical cou- 
rage, and sometimes fight, single- 
handed, with determination, but, fi 
want of training and of apy pointments, 
are of no value as troops. The account 
given of them on the oceasion of ] ord 
Amherst’ s embassy, in 1816, describe 
them nearly as they are at presens, 
‘© We were received,” passage 
in the “Sketches of China,” of that 
date, by an extended line of sol- 
diers, who, in addition to their arms 
and accoutrements, each carried a 
lantern tied to his spear or match- 
lock. This military feature, however, 
was less amusing than certain watch- 
towers, formed entircly of mats, and 
painted so as to represent brick or 
stone.” ‘The men were dressed in the 
usual colours, blue, bound wit 
but their swords, pulled with dif } 
from their sheaths, showed blades 
‘‘which were no better than hoop- 
iron, covered with rust.” Their tae- 
tics are described by Lieut. Ochter- 
lony, in his lively work, whe re he 
speaks ‘‘of their miserable deficiency 
in the ordinary rules of strategy, an d 
the pertinacious folly with which they 
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cling to the idea that their popular 
system of warfare (that of fighting by 
demonstration, and expecting victory 
through the awe-inspiring influence of 
military pomp, instead of strength of 
arm and skill at the weapon) could be 
made to prevail against the spirit and 
steadiness of disciplined troops.” Be- 
fore an engagement, the soldiers usually 
availed themselves of theexigency toex- 
tort their pay; which, in our encounters 
with them, was generally found on the 
bodies of the slain, Thus, at Ninghpo, 
six dollars were taken from almost every 
pce sap who was killed. On re. 

‘iving their pay, some deserted before 
th fight ; and, to meet this difficulty, 
the Government circulated papers 
amongst them, promising rewards to 
such as would fight well. There were 
also silver medals destined for the 
victors, and provided for each division 
of the army, but the opportunity 
never occurred; and, though their 
leaders sometimes fabricated facts, 
and made false despatches, they could 
not venture to distribute medals. ‘The 
militia was composed of these Chinese, 
while what we call their regulars were 
‘Tartars. They are bold and hardy, 
had some rough experience in Tur- 
kistan, and fought gallantly at Cha- 
poo and Chinkeangfoo, neither giving 
nor accepting quarter. It was at these 
pl wees that the memorable suicides and 
tri ht ful immolations took place, which 
neither the entreaties of our officers 
nor the efforts of the ardent Gutzlaff 
could arrest. Haeling, the Tartar 
general who commanded at Chinkeang- 
foo, was a Manchow, of high descent, 
and was selected by the Emperor on 
account of his known ability. He had 
exhorted his soldiers not to let the 
English enter, except over their bo- 
dies; and the few who flinched were 
instantly executed, as appeared from 
their mangled —_ exposed on the 
rampa Haeling, afte r resisting 
until his faithful band was bayoneted 
to almost a man, retired to his 
house, and there deliberately burned 
himself to death on a pile of wood and 
papers, nothing being found of him 
but the skull, and the bones of the 
legs and feet. 

{t appears that the Emperor had in 
Tartary a large reserve called the 
Eight Banners, the last resource of 
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the Manchows. Of these, 5,000 were 
ordered up, and retained at ‘Tiensten, 
to protect Peking, in the event of our 
attacking it. We take our account of 
this force from a work entitled, ** Tra- 
vels in Central Asia,” cited by Sir John 
Davis, and lately published 1 in France. 
It is bya Lazarist missionary, M. Hue, 
who had the information we refer to 
from a Tartar oflicer, whom he met 
near the Great Wall:— 


“Le Tchakar,” says M. Huc," “ est di- 
vise en huit bannidres—en Chinois Paki, 
qu’on distingue par le nom de huit couleurs, 
Nous lui demandames quel grade militaire 
il oceupait dans la banniére bleue. Quand !es 
bannieres de Tchakar ont marché, il y a deux 
ans, contre les rebelles du midi (the Eng- 
lish) j'avais le grade de Tchouanda. Au com- 
mencement, on pensait que c’etoil peu de 
chose; chacun disoit qu'on ne toucherait 
pas au Tehakar. Les milices des Kitat 
(Chinese) sont parties les premiéres, mais 
elles n’ont rien fait ; les banni¢res des Solon 
out aussi marchés, mais elles n’ont pu re- 
sister aux chaleurs du midi; alors I’Empe- 
reur nous envoya sa sainte ordonnance. Le 
jour méme nous marchames sur Péking: de 
Péking ou nous conduisit A Tienstein,t ou 
nous sommes restés trois mois. Vous etes- 
vous battus ? avez vous, ou l’ennemi? Non, 
il n’a pas osé paraitre. Les Kitat nous repe- 
taient partout que nous marchions & une 
mort certaine et inutile. Que ferez-vous 
disaient ils contre ces monstres marins ? 
Ils vivent dans l'eau, comme des poissons : 
quand on s’y attend le moins, ils paraissent 
a la surface, et lancent de Si-kouat en- 
flammés. Aussitot qu'on bande l'are pour 
leur envoyer des fléches, ils so replongent 
dans Yeau comme des grenouilles. Ils cher- 
chaient ainsi 4 nous effrayer; mais nous 
autres soldats des huit bannidres, nous 
n’avons pas peur. Les rebelles ayant ap- 
pris que les invincibles milices du Tchakar 
approchaient, ont eté effrayés, et ont de- 
mandés la paix. Le Saint-maitre (Shing- 
chu, or emperor) dans son immense misere- 
corde la leur a accordée, et alors nous som- 
mes revenus dans nos prairies veiller & la 
garde de nos troupeaux.”’ 


* Tom. i. p. 52. 
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As the division to which this officer 
belonged, named above “ La Banniere 
Bleue,” consisted of 5,000 men, we 
may infer that the whole of this Man- 
chow reserve of the Eight Banners 
formed a force of not less than 40,000 
hardy soldiers. Without, then, taking 
into account those cumbrous contin- 
gents, the Chinese militia,§ or noticing 
the Mongol levies, herds of nomades 
inured to fatigue, which might have 
been called out, it appears that the Em- 
peror had in his Manchow regiments 
alone, no inconsiderable defensive force. 
H[e wanted but the one man who 
knew how to handle them. It is strange 
that so great a crisis in that vast em- 
pire did not educe a military genius ; 
and yet, what would have all “availed 
against our small, but firm phalanx, 
led by such a chief as Gough ? 

When we remember that, at the 
commencement of the Peninsular war, 
our commissariat arrangements were 
so defective that the Duke of Welling- 
ton had to re-model, we may rather 
say to create, that department, we shall 
not be surprised to find that the Chi- 
nese had been only about equally 
neglectful. Their government con- 
tractors, bound to supply provisions, 
like most of the officials there, em- 
bezzled the public money, and more 
conspicuously than the rest disregarded 
their agreements. The soldiers, conse- 
quently, supplied themselves at the ex. 
pense of the people, by whom they were 


justly regarded as active enemies ; and 
justly reg 


the war very soon became, amongst 
the middle and lower classes, rapidly 
unpopular. In regard to the matériel 
of war, their preparations were, as Sir 
John Davis remarks, ‘large, but in- 
efficient.” They had plenty of gun- 
powder, but it was weak; a large num. 
ber of guns, but they were often most fa- 
tal to those who fired them. ‘The pieces 
taken or destroyed during the war 
amounted to2,356. Of these some were 


+ Tiensten is at the northern extremity of the great canal, eighty miles from Peking, and 
fifty from the sea. It is the port and harbour for the grain and tribute junks for 
Peking. 

t So they call our shells, “ water-melons.” 

§ In the night attack made by the Chinese on Ningpo, while we were in occupation of it, 
and made with marked determination, there were some troops from southern China—a pe- 
culiar race of mountaineers called Meaou tse—who, on account of their reputed courage, had 
been brought from a great distance. Their principal seats are between the provinces of 
Kwei-chou and Kwang-se ; and in the Chinese maps their borders are marked off like those 
of a foreign country, and the insulated space left vacant. The men do not shave their hair, 
like the Tartars and Chinese, but wear it tied up in the ancient fashion of the latter people, 
before they were conquered. 
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of Japanese copper, taken from one of 
their mints when iron was scarce, and 
proved to be of considerable value. 
They have no acquaintance with artil- 
lery practice, and their best troops were 
armed with matchlocks cs and bows. 
There has been since an effort to in- 
troduce the use of the musket in place 
of the bow, but the feeling is in favour 
of the latter; and the soldiers say— 
‘*The Manchows conquered China with 
the bow, and it can’t be a bad wea- 
pon.” Such, then, were the resources 
of Taou-kwang — Reason's Glory — 
while he was listening to the suggestion 
of raising a force of 300,000 men, and 
marching them through Siberia and 
Russia, to attack England. 

In their good ports and extensive 
coasting-trade the Chinese have the 
main material of a navy, but as yet 
their mandarin junks, or ships of war, 
are unworthy of the name. The late 
Emperor, who conceived that ever y- 
thing was to be done by edicts, issued 
an express direction that three line-of- 
battle ships, in imitation of the Eng- 
lish, should be built within a given 
time. The official on whom this in- 
junction was laid, knew, says Sir John 
Davis, as little of naval architecture as 
a ‘civil first lord,” which the blue 
books teil to our cost, is not much. 
The Melville was at that time under 
repair in Chusan harbour. He pon- 
dered the possibility of obtaining the 
model, and if he had it, the further 
possibility of building one like her. 
The difficulties were ‘insurmountable, 
and he had recourse to the Chinese so- 
lution of all perplexities—suicide. 
The “ vermilion pencil” subsequently 
enjoined the building of vessels like our 
steamers, and was ‘obey ed. <A vessel 
was set afloat, to all appearance like 
one of ours, paddles, funnel, and all; 
but she had no engine, and the wheels 
were moved on the principle of a 
tread mill. Encouraged, perhaps, by 
such marked success, the Emperor, on 
the termination of the war, issued a 
rescript to put down piracy. Owing 
to the interruption of trade, the s ailors 
had in large numbers turned pirates, 
and had become so bold as to sail up 
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the rivers, and cut out vessels. The 
Emperor directed his mandarin junks 
to pursue the pirates and encounter 
them at sea. They were not disposed 
to do so; but to save their lives and 
their commissions, they did put to sea, 
got up some sham fights, and reported 
victories. * 

The progress of opinion and the 
working of the Government in China, 
may be further illustrated by even a 
rapid outline of the careers of some of 
their leading ministers. We shall take 
two, as representative men—Keshen, a 
Tartar, the earliest promovent of peace, 
and Lin, a Chinese, the first originator, 
constant supporter, and the latest de- 
fender of the war. 

Keshen, a Manchow by birth, now 
recognised as the ablest man in China, 
was by nature gifted with a hand. 
some exterior and engaging man. 
ners. He gained the first honours in 
letters, and, passing with distinction 
the various examinations, attained to 
high employment at Pekin, We may 
observe that one of the sanitary prinei- 
ples of the Chinese Government is, that 
its appointments are given as the re- 
wards of merit, at open and stated ex. 
aminations, and from whatever quarter 
or class it may come. This system 
has been, for centuries, fairly ad- 
hered to, and was never avowedly 
or largely departed from, until about 
the close of the late Emperor's reign, 
when the defalcations in the reve- 
nue caused by the war, led him to 
consent to the sale of publ ic offices. 
The very general dissatisfaction pro- 
duced by that mistaken me: sure, has 
proved an active element in the present 
rebellion. In advance of his country- 
men, Keshen was an advocate for 
progress. Progress, however, in China, 
the most backward of all states, must 
obviously have a different meaning 
from what it bears with us, where the 
term is now too often used to desig- 
nate what would be revolution, and its 
own opposite, retrogression. 

Like most of the mandarins, Keshen, 
loved money, and was unscrupulous in 
amassing it. Peculations, bribes, con- 
fiscations, exorbitant interest on ca- 


* The mode in which the Chinese Government dealt with the pire ates is characteristic. 


They offered to appoint S 
if he would surrender his fleet. 


apongtsae, the leader, to be a naval officer in the imperial service, 
To this he assented, but before he could fulfil his part 
of the agreement our men-of-war destroyed his ships. 


Sapongtsae escaped to shore, was 


received with distinction by the governor-general, raised to high rank, and given immediate 
employment.—See Gutzlaff’s “ Life of Taou-kwang,” p. 259. 
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ital, and enormous speculations in 
the Government monopoly of sult, al 
helped to fill his e “off rs, and to n 
him the richest subject in Cl 
Whatever may have 
in th < at all « 
a sagacious and consistent statesma 
On the opium question he was a 
any violent measures, eit! towards 
1atives or foreigners, and maintained 
that a good coast-guard, with active 


been his failings 


se respects 


exertions to prevent the importation of 


the drug, and a strict administration 
of existing laws would be sufficient. 
On this point he was overruled, and 
hearing of Lin’s proceedings in the 
south, predicted the consequences, 
When our squadron appeared at the 
mouth of the Peiho, the Emperor ap- 
pointed Keshen to negotiate, and it 
to the fidelity with which he discharg 
this duty, that we must attribute his fall. 
His great tact and perfect command of 
te mper, made him well suited for the 
8 ervict “He could, o 
Sats, exchange r phrases, pro- 
tract discussions, and make promi 
innumerable, without keeping one ; 
and though the catastrophe of war be- 
came inevitable, he certainly post- 
poned it much longer than could have 
been expected. 


says Sir John 


omlses 


To ia vreat r lief of 
the Emperor, he succeeded in having 
our squadron removed, and the 
tiation transferred from the neiehbour- 
hood of Peking to the far south, at 
Canton. 

Keshen, it appears, never made any 
very correct r mmunica- 
tions he received from the English 
authorities. He dared not, perhaps, 
repeat the plain language of our de- 
spatches, and accordingly, our negoti- 
ators were made to express themselves 
after this manner :— 


nego- 


port of the c 


“6 We have received orders from our Go- 
vernment to your honourable 
nation of the injuries suffered by our repre- 
sentative and the English merchants at the 
hands of the great officers of Canton. Our 
naval and military force being large, we have 
had to find a place for sheltering our ships 
and quartering our troops. The high of- 
ficers of the provinces not only shut up the 
ports, but refused to forward our representa- 
tions to the court. Hence we have been 
obliged to occupy Chusan. Commissioner 
Lin surrounded all the Europeans at Canton 
with his soldiers, allowed no inte recourse, and 
deprived them of the of life until 
the opium on board the ships was delivered 
up, in default of which they were to suffer 
death. But some of the opium was taken 


to complain 


necessar ies 


[Sept. 


even from vessels outside the port, the com 
missioner having forced the owners by hunger 
and threats of death to give up all. He then 
insisted on a bond, m those on board 

vessel which brought opium to China 

e to the penaliy of death; but the su- 
perintendent and merchants all refused to 
consent to this bond, upon which Lin and 
the governor Teng Tajin shut the ports to 
our commerce, at a time when the de 
the Hong merchants to our people amounted 
to sev “a millions.’ This was prepared by 
Keshen from the substance of the conversa- 
tions which passed at the interviews.”—Vol. 
i. pp. 28-29. 


bts of 


To this, the great Emperor conde- 
scendingly replies 


“The English barbarians complain that 
degraded officers Lin and Teng did not 
to their original assurances, and 
hence the present troubles. As their lan- 
guage is respectful and yielding, Keshen is 
appointed acting governor of Kuang-tung, 
carefully to search pc these matters. If 
the barbarians will repent, become humble 
and submissive, they may still obtain a share 
of the tender ane of our celestial dynasty 
towards strangers. Let —— ng 
; but Keshen is to manage 
this aflair faithfully, and realise my inten- 
tions. Respect this.’ _V ol. i. pp. 30, 31. 


be done 


with precipitation 


The presence, however, of the artful 
Commissioner Lin impeded the nego- 
tiation, and when, at length, a con- 
vention was agreed upon with C aptain 
Elliott, by which Hongkong w: as ceded 
to us, while six millions of dollars were 

to be paid for opium, trade was to be 

opened in ten days, and official inter- 
carried on directly, and on 
equal terms, the whole unpopularity 
ot these, in fact, moderate, but to the 
unhumbled Emperor and his vain 
court, most galling terms, was easily 
directed against Keshen. ‘* To give 
the English Hongkong,” said they, 
‘as a place to store up arms and build 
fortresses, and to allow them to con- 
tinue trading at Canton, is beyond the 
ll reason. Keshen,’’ writes 
the vermilion pencil, ‘* has received 
bribes from the barbarians. How 
great is the presumption and shame- 
lessness of Keshen! Let him be de- 
graded, and placed in chains, and 
bro ught to the capital under convoy, 
and let his property be instantly con- 
fiscated. Respect this,” 


course 


bounds of a 


“ This,” adds Sir John Davis, “ was no 
empty threat, for on the same day com- 
missioners were sent to the residence of 
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Keshen, and, according to an official report, 
seized and delivered into the hands of t 
imperial treasurer 682 ( him se pe 
weight of gold, 17,940,000 taels in silver, 
and eleven boxes of jewels. Ona second 
search, by Muhchangah, the prime minister, 
additional eflects were confiscated — 1,438 
large ingots of Sycee silver, value about 
60 dollars each, 46,920 taels in broken 
silver, 2,561,217 mows in land, besides 
houses, shares in pawnbroking  establish- 
ments (the ancient mode of banking in 
Europe), and transactions in the salt mo- 
nopoly. His fortune was at first rated at an 
amount equal to eight millions sterling, but 
exceeded it. Yet, without a trial, the whole 
vanished at the mere dictum of his despotic 
master. When he reached Peking as a 
common felon, with a chain round his neck, 
a could hardly obtain 100 copper coins to 
eed him in prison. His wives and women 
were ~ by auction to the highest bidders.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 41, 42. 


tance? 
yuUnds 


The unhappy statesman was con- 
demned to death, but the sentence 
was altered to that of waiting in pri- 
son for execution. He lingered there 
for months, daily expecting capital 
punishment; meanwhile the rapid suc- 
cession of such events as the capture 
of Amoy, the re-oc cupi ation of Cane, 
and the taking of Ningpo, suggested 
an impression, that after all, Keshen 
was not far wrong, and the Emperor 
made him his personal attendant. On 
the peace of Nanking, it became clear 
that he had proposed the most advan- 
tageous treaty, and to compensate for 
his wrongs, he was appointed resident 
in Thibet,* his sovereign not venturing, 
on account of his still numerous ene- 
mies, to do more for him at that time. 
He is said, however, to have amassed 
there considerable wealth, and is, at 
present, governor of the large adjoin- 
ing province of Syechuen. 

It appears that throughout the war, 
and in all our negotiations, any mode- 
rate advice, and, “ultimately, the peace 
itself, was attributable to Tartars, 
while obstinate persistence and unwil- 
lingness to yield, characterised the 
mandarins of Chinese extraction. 
Amongst the latter, none was so well 


* M. Huc, who saw him in Thibet, describes his appearance as follows 
Ss, nous parut plein de force, et de vigeur. 
la plus gracieuse, et le plus spirituelle que nous avons 
—Souvenirs dun Voyage, §c. 

+ Dr. Wilson, who had charge of our hospitals in Cl 


que Agé d’ une soixaxtaine d’aunée 
est, sans contredit, la plus nobb, 
jamais rencontrée parmis ies Chinois,” 


, oe 
Notes on China. 


t Gutzlaff’s “Life of Taou-kwang,” 
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known to us as the Commissioner Lin, 
tzlaff writes his name, ** Lin- 

is a pure Chinese, if 
epgiicdihe to a race 
indard is low, and of 
don high autho- 
rity, that “ every Chinaman goes un- 
washed from his cradle to his gr: 
Lin first attracted notice by a bold re- 
monstrance to the Emperor, claiming 
a remission of taxes on behalf of the 
province in which he held office, and 
which claim was allowed. When the 
opium traffic became a subject of 
anxiety to the state, Lin was solicited 
to put it down, partly owing to his 
reputed firmness, and partly because 
he had already suppressed it in the 
province of Hoo-kweing, of which he 
was governor-general. On arriving at 
Canton, the great emporium of the 
drug, he issued notices, placing the 
innocent and the guilty alike under 
restrictions. The prisons were filled 
with wretches denounced, and often 
falsely, as opium-smokers. It was 
made known that dealers should be 
decapitated and smokers strangled. 
The latter were to be allowed six 
months to live in seclusion, when, if 
free from the prope nsity, they were to 
be respited, otherwise, the ‘y were to be 
put to death. The British represen- 
tative, to save the lives of our mer- 
chants, gave up, in the name of his 
Government, all the opium they held, 
which was, at least professe dly, de- 
stroyed ; end, crowning his career of 
triuinph, the commissioner decreed, 
that henceforth, the captain of any 
vessel entering the port of Canton, 
should give a bond pledging him- 
self and crew to undergo capital pu- 
nishment, with confiscation of ship and 
cargo, if any opium were found on 
board.t 

‘These measures, marked with ene rey 
and violence, were characteristic of Lin, 
and were at first successful. Opium~ 
dealing was, for a while, put down, but 
two consequences ensued which placed 
the Government in greater difficulties 
than ever. There was a cessation of 


or, as Gut 
sti-tsen.’ , He y 
that term be 
whose moral 

whom, we are assur 


“* Keshen, quoi- 
Sa figure 


expressly says so,-—Medical 


pp. 159, 160. 
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all trade at Canton, and the empire 
was involved in war with England. 
Up to the period of the late war, it 
had been the usage of the Chinese mo- 
narchs to issue commands to foreign po- 
tentates; and Lin, in his ignorance 
and presumption, went himself so far 
as to address a letter, with an assump- 
tion of superiority, to the Sovereign of 
Great Britain. Hence, too, all our 
early efforts for settling matters peace- 
fully, were haughtily rejected. Such 
was the state of matters in 1840. 
When, however, our fleet appeared at 
the mouth of the Pei-ho, they under- 
went, as we have seen, a material 
change, and Keshen was sent to super- 
sede Lin, and negotiate. ‘The people 
of Canton have long been, and even 
still are, overbearing to foreigners ; 
and Lin, notwithstanding the injury he 
had wrought there, w as popul: iramongst 
them as the champion of ancient feel- 
ingand unyielding pride. He thwarted, 
by his machinations, the efforts of Ke- 
shen, circulating versions of his nego- 


tiations which were calculated to ruin 
him, and ostentatiously employed him. 
self in training, at his own expense, a 
rabble regiment of volunteers, 
were to meet the English. 


which 
The con- 
fidence of the ex-commissioner and his 
party did not appear to be in the least 
diminished by the destruction of the 
Chueupee forts, on the sudden ter- 
mination of negotiations in January, 
1841, when the Chinese lost several 
hundred men, and one hundred and se- 
venty-three guns were spiked or other- 
wise disabled; nor yet on the 26th of 
the following month, when Sir Gordon 
Bremer laid his line-of-battle ships and 
steamers alongside the Bogue batteries, 
and crowds were assembled on the 


heights to behold the destruction of 


the British force. In a short time, 


however, their defences were a heap of 


ruins—their admiral, Kwan, waskilled ; 

multitudes were seen flying from the 
city; and Lin, with all his v: liant corps, 
had vanished. Notwithstanding the 
embarrassment of his position, Lin 
counted on, and, perhaps, shared in, 
the unyielding prejudices of the Court, 
maintaining still that the barbarians 
must be exterminated. The postal 
arrangements of the Chinese are not 
bad. All parts of the empire, even its 
savage deserts, are regularly traversed 
by couriers. ‘The Governme nt had thus 
apparently the means of knowing the 
true state of facts, and, at all events, 
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they could not be misled as to the 
anxiety of large classes for peace. The 
people, oppressed by their own soldiery, 

and in many places plundered, as we 
have seen, by respectable robbers, 
were becoming ‘almost disaffected, while 
the monied interest, which had been 
exposed to great exactions, and com- 
yelled to make, what was called, vo- 
caine contributions, was not more 
contented. In despite of all these 
facts, with defeated troops and a fuail- 
ing exchequer, the Emperor, and the 
Court, and the literati, were, almost 
to the last, for war. Taou- kwang 
was, indeed, a paragon of indeci-ion ; 
his pride disposed him all along to 
war, while avarice—his strongest pas- 
sion—and alarm, made him sigh for 
peace. When the facts that the pub- 
lic revenue was falling fast to zero, 
and that his stores of silver were dis- 
appearing, had, at length, made him 
desirous “of peace, almost every Chi- 
nese of rank or influence at Peking 
was opposed to it; and the Yusze, or 
privileged censors, went so far as to 
pronounce the ministers who advised 
it traitors, and to blame the I emperor 
himself for sup porting so ruimous a 
course. On this occasion, he called a 
council of the most influential of these 
mandarins, and on asking whether they 
were still for war, their answer was— 
** To the entire extermination of the 
English ri ace!” The Emperor, address- 


ing the august assembly, then said :— 


“© You know that all our armies sent 
against the hated race have been beaten ; 
that the navy has ceased to exist; that not 
one general has proved successful, but that 
all are degraded, or sentenced to severe pu- 
nishment. It need not be told you that the 
treasury is exhausted, and that we have no- 
thing to replenish it, as the sources of 
revenue in all the provinces visited by this 
dreadful scourge have been dried up.’ To 
this a general assent was given. ‘Still,’ he 
added, ‘you are for the resumption of the 
war, and I applaud your zeal in behalf of 
the honour of my person. To accomplish 
this an army is necessary, and one much 
stronger and better appointed than any of 
the former oncs. J, therefore, commission 
you’ (pointing to some of the most clamo- 
rous ministers) ‘to raise this army, to drill 
the men, and to place yourselves at the 
head. If you fail to exterminate the bar- 
barians as you propose, you will have to un- 
dergo capital punishment instantly.’ Then, 
turning towards others, he remarked that 
the navy no longer existed, and that a new 
one, more powerful, and better adapted to 
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copé with the barbar’ans than the former, 
ought to be created: with this honourable 
enterprise he charged them. Finally, he 
requested that the rich individuals present 
should not only furnish the money for these 
undertakings in the first instance, but like- 
wise bear the expenditure throughout the 
whole war; as the state could not afford to 
lose another sixty millions in a similar en- 
terprise. 

“ This speech had an extraordinary effect : 
every one present was struck dumb. Taou- 
kwang requested his servants to come on the 
morrow, and give a decisive reply; but at 
this assembly every one was silent and 
grave. The Emperor asked the first who 
had so violently advocated war, whether he 
was ready to form the army, procure the 
means for its maintenance, and lead forth 
the troops to victory. A very polite excuse, 
expressing total inability to undertake such 
a task, was the answer. The second pleaded 
total ignorance of naval matters, having 
never even seen the sea; the third most 
emphatically declared, that he had not money 
sufficient for his own wants, and still less 
for such vast enterprises: every one ad- 
vanced some obstacle or other; and amidst 
all the courtiers, not one was ready to lay 
down his life and property on the altar of 
the country. 

‘‘Taou-kwang had patiently listened, and 
then declared that their ardour in behalf of 
their country was mere pretence: to wage 
war was impossible ; peace ought to be the 
watch-word of all, and if any one dared 
again to speak of war, he should be con- 
sidered worthy of death.”—pp. 199, 200. 


Such was the comic scene which 
closed the tragedy of the war, while a 
single incident. maintained the dramatic 
propriety of serious feeling. A man- 
darin named W angling, declaring that 
he would not survive the disgrace of 
his country, went home from the 
council-table and committed suicide. 

Lin, to whose story we now return, 
was sent into banishment. It is the 
practice in China, and oy one 
which has contributed to the long con- 
tinuance of its polity, that whenever 
a public officer is unsuccessful he is 

unished. Ifa general, it appears to 
his business to die; and if a minister 

or high official, either to terminate 
his existence by taking gold-leaf, or 
to suffer exile. Thus ‘the command. 
ing-officers who survived the various 
engagements with us, all perished by 
their own hands, while Keshen, the 
civilian, was condemned to death; 
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and the aged Eleepoo, afterwards 
one of the honoured instruments of 
negotiating the peace, and who 
had been for many years gover- 
nor of the most important provinces, 
was compelled, with his adherents and 
employés, to kneel for three days at 
the palace-gate before he could ob- 
tain a hearing, when they received 
sentence that they were to go as com- 
mon convicts to the River Amoor, on 
the frontiers of Siberia, either to track 
boats, or to be sold as slaves to the 
fur-hunters. Lin, however, who was 
a favourite of the war party, and of that 
extensive class, the literati, soon re- 
gained the good opinion of the Em- 
peror, and was sent, first as treasurer, 
and afterwards as governor-general of 
the southern provinces of Yunnan and 
Kweichoo. While he held that ap. 
pointment, an insurrection took place 
on the western frontiers of Yunnan, and 
Lin marched against the rebels, com- 
mitting in his course such horrors as 
made even the hardened Chinese to 
shudder. ‘He inveigled,” says Gutz- 
laff,* ‘‘the people into his power by 
false promises, and then butchered 
them or burnt them alive.” The in- 


surgents were at length quelled, but 
by tactics which were eminently Chi- 


nese. This people, as we have seen, 
rely for success in warfare chiefly on 
demonstration: that is, on “celestial 
terror,” on their ‘‘ awe- -inspiring’ * num. 
bers. If this fails, they have recourse 
to diplomacy and dollars. Thus, when 
the Ghorkas made an incursion into 
Thibet, they could not beat them, and 
therefore bought them over. Thus, 
too, in the memorable war against the 
Usbecks in 1826-7, in which several 
of the Tartar generals, who were after- 
wards employed against us, were dis. 
tinguished, Taou- kwang finding that his 
army cost him £23, 000° a-day, and that 
the patriotic gifts, which he had com- 
manded all corporations and wealthy 
individuals to offer on the altar of 
their country, were falling off in num. 
bers and amount, directed that no 
money should be spared to seize the 
rebel leader dead or alive. Tekangie, 
the Usbeck chief, was, from that mo- 
ment, exposed to a system of treachery 
and bribery which robbed him of his 
best friends. He was soon afterwards 
given into the hands of the Man- 


p. 244. 
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chows, and taken to Peking, where he 
was cut to pieces in the presence of the 
Emperor. 

In like manner did Lin now quell 
the Mahomedans of the West. There 
was, indeed, a complaint made of his 
conduct in the war, and a commission 
appointed to investigate the affair ; 
but the dexterous governor-general 
managed so well, that instead of cen- 
sure, he received the peacock’s feather, 
Lin, while at Canton, had made some 
slight acquaintance with European 
subjects. It was evidently somewhat 
slight, as he had suggested the inva- 
sion of England throug h Siberia ; and 
also projected the more hopeful plan 
of a combination of the Russians, 
Cochin-Chinese, Siamese, and * the 
golden-footed monarch” of Burmah, 
with the Nepaulese, against India. 
He is unquestionab ily entitled to the 
praise of having been the first who 
endeavoured to direct the attention of 
the literary class of China to European 
literature. 


Lin surrendered the government of 


his province, on the ground of bad 
health; and, for a while, retired. He 
was, however, called on again, in the 
year 1850, to suppress an insurree- 
tionary movement in Kwangse ; but 
was attacked by illness, and died on 
the way. He had been long the idol 
of the various sections of the war 
party; and it was, no doubt, on this 
account that the unstable Emperor as- 
signed him a station in Hades, under 
the title of ** The Faithful Duke.’* 
Keshen and Lin, whom we have 


* Gutzlaff’s 
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thus outlined, are types of the races 
which divide, and of the parties which 
alternately rule, China. The Tartars 
are, like Keshen, true to the interests 
of their government, bold, and in 
their dealings compari atively direct. 

The C hinese, like Lin, factious, wily, 
treacherous, and false. Nearly every 
member of the war party —who were 
all Chinese—met, as we are told by 
Sir John Davis, with a violent death ; 
while the Tartars—the great advocates 
for negotiation, and to whose plain- 
spe aking with their sovereign the em- 
pire owes its safety—either, like Elee- 

poo, have died in peace, or, like Keshen 
and Keying, live in honour, the hope 
and the pride of the country. These 
modern instances, taken from a distant 
sphere, may point a moral, which 
might be pondered with advantage by 
some of the riven states of Europe, 
namely, that the fortunes of faction 
are insecure, while the triumphs of 
that paramount zeal for the prosperity 
of a land, which alone deserves the 
name of patriotism, are enduring. 

Our paper has already passed its 
intended bounds; but before we close, 
we must observe, that although we 
have freely availed ourselves of the in- 
formation contained in the works whose 
titles are given in our opening page, 
and have especially endeavoured to 
bring forward salient traits of Chinese 
character, there is still such an un- 
touched fund of novelty and amuse- 
ment in each of these volumes, that we 
must refer all, who can enjoy such a 
treat, to the books themselves. 


Life of Taou-kwang,” 
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CLOUGH FIONN; 


Clough Fionn ; or, the Stone of Destiny —Chap. IV. 


OR, THE STONE OF DESTINY. 


BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Tue fourth chapter of our tale opens 
after a lapse of thirteen years—thirteen 
years subsequent to the eviction of the 
Clough Fionn tenantry. The Dick 
Mule vahy of our fourth’ ch: upter would 
consider himself a slighted person, if 
his letters were otherwise addressed 
than to ‘Richard Mulcahy, Esq., Mount 
Victory, County of Ry Ke. He 
was no longer ‘ ‘Dick Muleahy, living 
in the thatched farm-house at Ballycan- 
navawn.” He had quitted that hum- 
ble place of residence, and had removed 
to a new, a large, and a tasteless man- 
sion, he had erected on a farm two 
miles distant. To this his seat he had 
given the name of ‘* Mount Victory,” 
and the name so bestowed was typical 
of the success and triumph that had at- 
tended his onward course in life. How 
it came to pass that this significant 
title was bestowed on his aristocratic 
residence, as he was desirous it should 
be considered, will be understood by 
the reader from the sequel of the pre- 
sent chapter. 

Dick Muleahy had promised himself, 
when quitting his landlord, after oe 
the bargain for Clough Fionn, that he 
would, within ten years, ‘* stand on his 
honour’s shoulders,” or ‘ give up the 
ghost for good and all;’ ’ and he ke “pt 
the engage ment so made. In ten years 
he had advanced to the station of an 
extensive landed proprietor, in the ac- 
tual sense of the term. Farm after 
farm he had obtained possession of, and 
for the most part as unsc rupul ously as 
that of Clough Fionn, Part of the lands 
he retained for stock and tillage; but 
the greater portion was sublet to 
minor cultivators at an exorbitant 
charge; and he created thereby a very 
considerable income. Ballycannavawn 
farm-house was, in a short time, too 
mean for his increased importance, and 
too narrow for his augmented fortune; 
and he had been three years, or some- 
what more, the occupier of ‘ Mount 
Victory” when we resume the thread 
of our narrative. 

On his change of residence from 


Ballycannavawn to Mount Victory, 
our successful middleman resolved to 
cut a figure, as he said, ‘in tip-top 
style, by Gog.” He provided himself, 
‘‘and nothing less, by Gog,” with a 
a butler, a footman, a groom, 
and an et cetera of servants; as many, 
in fact, as he had observed thronging 
the reside nees of the quality,” his 
designation for the gentry. He had 
no real occupation for one-half of his re- 
tainers, farther than to brawl at them, 
and rout them about ‘‘in tip-top style.” 
When “ Richard Mulcahy, Esquire,” 
had been resident for a period of fifteen 
months at Mount Victory, his imme- 
diate family was very limited.  Win- 
ny Reilly that was,” and subsequently 
** Mrs. Richard Mulcahy, Esquire,” as 
her husband described her, in the su- 
perscription of his letters to Mount 
Victory, had never been able to keep 
pace with her helpmate in his perilous 
road to distinction. When she had 
wedded the well-looking, sturdy Dick 
Mulcahy, her views extended no fuar- 
ther than to lead the life her mother 
had led bef re her—to superintend per- 
lly all the domestic concerns, while 
her husb: al held the plough, or headed 
his workmen in the field. The sensi- 
tive, unambitious Winny Mulcahy was 
shocked and terrified at the death of 
Sheela Donohoe and her infant. She 
would not, of herself, to gain posses- 
sion of all the good farms in the land, be 
the cause of such a calamity, nor would 
she be hated by her neighbours to gain 
untold wealth: Richard Mulcahy, 
he sprang up the eminence he i re- 
solved to scale, was obliged to drag 
her up with him, calling her a “ sneak- 
ing bog-trotter” the while. Every 
step upwards, was an unwilling effort 
on the part of the compelled clamberer, 
and ever as she was dragged forwards, 
she would cast her eyes below, and 
grieve forthe home and the contentment 
she had left behind her. It was with 
a bitter sense of her own insignificance 
that she found herself the mistress of 
the pretending and unsuitable grandeur 
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334 Clough Fionn ; 
of Mount Victory, so different from the 
homely and sterling reality of her pa- 
ternal — 

Dick Mulcahy “ moulthered,” as he 
ealled his frequent changes from one 
pupa state to another, on every succes- 
sive gradation he made in advance— 
that is, little by little he added to the 
character of his costume, as his grade 
progressed ; finally, when he took pos- 
session of Mount Victory he plumed 
himself in a fashion that any of * the 
quality” might, in his own estimation, 
be proud of. His still broad-brimmed 
hat, was no longer of questionable fa- 
bric—it was the glossiest and most ex- 
pensive beaver ; his coat was still of 
blue broad-cloth, but it was the very 
finest to be had for money, and the 
shining buttons were increased front 
and rear ; his vest was of flaming yel- 
low cassimere ; his small-clothes treble- 
milled drab; his top-boots were no 
longer dingy from neglect, but cleaned 
to perfection, and creaking as loudly 
as the call of the rail; the chains 
and seals of two watches, the one in 
the right, the other in the left fob, 
dangled against both his thighs; and 
when he rode out, his stirrups were of 
sterling silver, and his spurs of the 
same precious metal. Richard Mulca- 
hy, Esquire, thus distinguished by his 
garb, could not be mistaken for a man 
of doubtful station. 

While he strode into the chapel on 
Sundays in all this display of costume, 
and coughe 1 loud, and looked ste rnly 
round him, as much as to say, “Vil 
cough when and where | like, and whe- 
ther there be rheum in my chest or not,” 
Mrs. Mulcahy crept thither in her usual 
modest, unostentatious manner, still 
wearing the long, blue mantle of former 
times ; ‘the hood drawn over her snow- 
white cap if it rained, or lying back 
between her shoulders if the day were 
favourable; and she would tell her 
beads in the old corner at the sanctuary- 
railing, in the same spot where she had 
received her “ first communion.” 

For some years before her removal 
from Ballycannavawn, Mrs. Mulcahy 
had passed anything but a happy life. 
Her apprehension for her husband's per- 
sonal safety was continuous. Withevery 
increased acquisition of property, she 
knew that he had created an additional 
number of enemies. Actual and ru- 
moured attempts on life were frequent, 
and she dreaded that even in her sight, 
some deadly act of vengeance might be 
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perpetrated. Then, Dick Mulcahy de- 


spised “ her sneaking, snivelling ways,” 
so undisguisedly, that she cringed in 
his presence, and felt abashed before 
him. She was the mother of two chil- 
dren—a most promising boy, of an ar- 
dent, lively temper, and a girl, ofa 
gentle, retiring disposition, like her 
own, but so affectionate, and so de- 
pendent on those connected with her, 
that to assist her and to love her ap- 
peared to be equally necessary for the 
child's existence. The boy in his four. 
teenth year was brought home lifeless, 

the result of a fall from his horse, oad 
the poor mother trembled to think, the 
bereavement might be a judgment 
against the father. She was a melan- 
choly, spirit-broken woman when she 
was forced to take up her residence at 
Mount Victory, and she did not survive 
much longer than a year after she had 
received the first letter addressed to 
her there by ‘ Richard Mulcahy, Es- 
quire,” and directed to ‘* Mrs. Richard 
Mulcahy, Esquire.” 

For some time before the good wo- 
man’s death, her fond and gentle Win- 
ny, then her only child, had been an 
inmate of the head boarding-school of 
the county town. Winny had not 
been sent for to attend the interment, 
and at the opening of this, our fourth 
chapter, she still remained away, until 
‘*her education” should be finished, 
and until she should be fitted by years 
and by acquirements to bear her part 
in “the tip-top style” of her father’s 
mansion. ‘Thus it was, that in little 
more than twelve months after his es- 
tablishment at Mount Victory, ‘* Rich- 
ard Mulcahy, Esquire” had no imme- 
diate relative residing with him. But 
exclusive of his ‘great stock” of thrift- 
less and useless servants, kept princi- 
pally for show, there were two inmates 
of this enviable dwelling not to be 
classed in the category of menials, 

The first of these to be noticed was 
a young fellow of very attractive a 
pearance ; he was fully six feet in 
height, athletic, butnot clumsy in his per- 
son ; frank, manly, and we would say, 
graceful in his bearing—his face beam- 
ing with health, and energy, and joy- 
ousness of spirit; his dark eye lively 
and full of candour, and a ready smile 
always on his lip. This young man, 
now in his twenty -first year, cheered 
by his youthful flow of spirits the other- 
wise solitary meals of our middleman ; 
he rode as good a horse as Richard 
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Mulcahy himself, and Richard Mulcahy 


was always well mounted ; he dressed 
with more taste and as expensively as 
the great man did; he was the mana- 
ger of farms and rent-rolls, and he was 
treated in every respect as if he were a 
favourite son of the proprietor of Mount 
Victory. This young fellow, so joy- 
ous, so cheerful, so expert in business, 
and looking so gentlemanly, was no 
other than Patrick Donohoe, the son 
of Murtoch Donohoe, of Clough Fionn, 
the same who, hand in hand with his 
father, had sworn to avenge his mo- 
ther’s death. 
Patrick Donohoe was in his eighth 
rear when the tenantry of Clough 
Tien were dispersed from the settle- 
ment. He was then in effect an or- 
phan, his mother dead and his father 
gone, no one could tell whither. To 
his wife's surprise,’ and to the great 
joy of her benevolent heart, the child 
was sought out by Dick Mulcahy, and 
given into her charge. Dick Muleahy 
never published his motives for this 
act. It was said that what he had 
witnessed the day of the eviction had 
touched his heart, and that his gene- 
rosity to the boy was exercised in 
atonement for the injuries he had in- 
flicted on the parents. Others called 
his adoption of Murtoch Donohoe’s son 
a matter of ostentation or caprice ; but 
that he did adopt him is certain, and 
whether his motives were worthy or 
unworthy, it is equally true that he 
not only adopted the child in appear- 
ance, but in his affections. A certain 
circumstance which took place, three 
years after he had given Patrick Do- 
nohoe into Mrs. Mulcahy’s care, drew 
his regard fully to the younker, and 
those regards ripened day by day into 
attachment. Dick Mulcahy was very 
generally known by the nick-name of 
«6 Dick-na-Mollocth,” or Dick the 
Wicked; the reproachful epithet was 
used in Patrick Donohoe’s presence, 
and he attacked the scoffer of his patron. 
He fought with two urchins at the same 
time, and, invigorated by the “ould 
blood” of the Donohoes, he was the con- 
queror. The origin and the result of the 
battle became known to Dick Mulcahy 
immediately following the encounter. 
He met the little fellow on his way home 
from the field of his victory; the boy was 
bleeding profusely, in consequence of 
the pummelling he had endured from two 
airs of fists, furnished with very bony 
okie: and he was in company with 
VOL, XL,—NO, CCXXXVII. 
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little Winny Mulcahy, who had been 
a terrified and weeping looker-on at 
the fray. Little Winny, using the soft- 
est words of commiseration, while the 
tears flowed fast, was employed wiping 
the streaming blood from Patrick’s face, 
when her father questioned her as to 
the cause of the numerous wounds of 
her companion ; and Winny gave the 
full details, omitting nothing. Dick 
Mulcahy slapped his champion on the 
back, said ‘*he was a brave, honest 
fellow, by Gog, and a stout-hearted 
little divil,” and he yearned more and 
more to the “ stout-hearted little divil” 
from that day forward. 

Dick Mulcahy was not one to do 
things by halves. He acted towards 
Patrick Donohoe with the utmost li- 
berality ; he sent him to school with 
his own son; he clothed his protégé 
equally as well; he made no distinction 
between them so fur as outlay was con- 
cerned: and when his own fine boy met 
a premature death, bis affection for his 
adopted son seemed to increase. 

As for Patrick Donohoe, he well re- 

aid his patron for bis benevolence—his 
improvement at school was rapid, and 
his acquirements sterling. As he ad- 
vanced in years he was prompt in the ex- 
ecution of all business entrusted to him; 
he was obedient, as if he really acknow- 
ledged a parent’s authority ; and when 
he had gained his manly strength, and 
before the time at which we commence 
the present chapter, he had twice saved 
Dick Mulcahy’s life when periled by 
concealed assassins. If, during his 
childhood, Patrick Donohoe had ever 
thought of the oath he had sworn over 
his mother’s corpse, it was only as a past 
occurrence of that time of life when we 
think-little either of bygone or future 
evils. He did reflect on the matter in 
his manhood, but his teaching ran pa- 
rallel with his feelings—he had been 
taught by religion, that the nature of 
the oath was sinful, and that its fulfil- 
ment would be criminal ; his gratitude 
inspired the feeling which his religion 
sanctified. 

The second person we feel bound to 
particularise, as distinct from the class 
of retainers at Mount Victory, was a 
woman considerably advanced in years; 
her name was Nancy Pendergast, ab- 
breviated for general use to ** Nance 
Pender.” Nance Pender, having 
been asked on one occasion, what de- 

ree of relationship she bore to ** Winny 

Reilly, that was,” described herself as 
2A 
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“a forty-first cousin, or thereabouts, 
and no less.” She was a stumpy wo- 
man ; her face so deeply pitted 
with the small-pox, that the play of the 
intellect on its surface was undistin- 
guishable. She always appeared to be 
grave and steady—a kind of austere 
and sour gravity was in every little in- 
dent ; but there was something in the 
straightforward look of her grey eye 
that neutralised the acerbity ; her 
voice was that of one of the male sex, 
who might be hoarse either from ex- 
cess or rheum : indeed, there was little 
feminine in her appearance if we except 
her garments, 

While ‘‘forty-first cousin” to Winny 
Reilly, and that Winny Reilly was, 
and desired to be no more, than a 
plain peasant girl, Nance Pender’s 
dress was of the coarsest stuff, and 
the residue of her costume agreeing 
therewith ; but at the epoch when 
we introduce her to the reader as an 
inmate of Mount Victory, she was at- 
tired in the most flaring coloured gown 
she could procure; her stockings, in- 
stead of the former black worsted, were 
of white cotton, and her shoes were or- 
namented with old-fashioned silver 
buckles—while her dowd cap was re- 
placed by one of the finest muslin, 
quilled to the front, terminating in a 
peak, and starched toa formidable degree 
of stiffness. She wore capacious pockets 
at her hips that swelled out her dimen- 
sionsinto most unclassical rotundity, and 
into these her hands and arms were ge- 
nerally thrust up to the elbows. By 
her own statement, she had, ‘‘ ever sence 


she had shewed her nose on the face of 


the earth,” lived with her ‘‘ forty-first 
cousins” the Reillys. Previous to 
Winny Reilly’s change of name, Nance 
Pender had been all in all to the 
young woman; she continued to oc- 
cupy —_ much the same position, 
after Winny Reilly had become Winny 
Mulcahy. She adhered to her “ forty- 
first cousin” on her removal to Mount 
Victory, had continued to be her self. 
installed governess to the period of that 

ood woman’s death ; and subsequent 
to Mrs. Mulcahy’s demise, she had as- 
sumed the control of every person and 
everything in and about the establish- 
ment of Richard Mulcahy, Esquire. 
Nay, she essayed to control the per- 
sonal proceedings even of the great man 
himself. All this assumption of place 
and authority on the part of Nance 
Pender was more of an nsurpation 
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than appointment, and it would be dif- 
ficult to affix a title to her station. She 
could not be called the housekeeper, for 
that appellation would not define her 
self-imposed duties; she meddled in 
every one’s affairs, and would fain con- 
trol the household and the master of 
the household. Nance Pender was 
distinguished by many peculiarities, but 
by one above the others. Her discourse 
was of a mixed character, part intended 
to reach the ear of the person she ad- 
dressed, and part for her own informa- 
tion alone—both portions often at 
variance the one with the other—and 
farther, the soliloquy was generally 
quite as audible as the rest, although 
not intended to be heard. On some occa- 
sions this singularity had been noticed 
to her; but eventually her listener, for 
his or her own sake, found it advan- 
tageous to allow Nance Pender her 
own fashion of speech, her real senti- 
ments being best understood thereby : 
the intended soliloquy being for the most 
part the truth, the ostensible address, 
more or less a fiction. 

If**true love never does run smooth,” 
ambition is not without its difficulties 
and perils. Dick Mulcahy would be 
great and would be distinguished not- 
withstanding all obstacles; and he was 
obliged literally to fight his way from 
Bally cannavawn to Mount Victory. All 
along his route, he was at dire enmity 
with his humble neighbours—the great- 
er number having been evicted from 
their possessions, were his sworn and 
banded foes, and others, not having so 
direct a cause for aversion, yet joined 
his more positive enemies, urged thereto 
by the bitter feelings created by his 
treatment of them. By the time he had 
resolved on exhibiting silver stirrups 
and spurs, and was distinguished from 
mere pretenders to rank by wearing 
two watches at the same time, he ex- 
pected the peasantry should stand un- 
covered when they addressed him, and 
cringe to him in low humility of speech 
and manner; and many a bitter male- 
diction was bestowed upon him when 
he had passed on, and that the humble 
man could vent the feelings of his 
wounded nature, undetected. 

Many attempts were made, and at 
different periods, on Dick Muleahy’s 
life, while he forced his way onward ; 
but he was a bold and dauntless man, 
and as much feared as he was detested. 
Hitherto he had not only escaped harm- 
less from the effect of the plots laid 
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against him, but he had even come off 
the victor. In one instance, he, with 
the aid of Patrick Donohoe and an. 
other, seized and brought to justice four 
armed men who had attacked him. On 
another occasion, three of the rural 
legislators of the period, who had been 
selected as the boldest of the fraternity 
then in league together, were surprised 
by himself single-handed, as they lay 
in ambush with their weapons poised 
for his destruction. He sprang upon 
them from behind, and with the first 
flash of his pistol one of the intended 
assassins fell dead; another in his re- 
treat was wounded, as his ery of pain 
informed the assailant, and the third 
fled precipitately, leaving his rusty gun 
behind him. At this rencounter, Dick 
Muleahy left the dead man where he 
had fallen, and did not pursue the 
others ; he did not even publish his sue- 
cess; he acted as much for effect as 
possible, and the result proved that, 
waylayers being always cowardly, fur- 
ther attempt upon him was dreaded. 
Hlis triumph over those deadly foes 
gave a character of daring adventure to 
his progress that appeared to possess an 
attraction for him. By speech and 
bearing he affected to set all such en- 
mity at defiance, and this characteristic 
boldness tended, no doubt, to his pre- 
servation. 

Dick Mulcahy’s contentions for emi- 
nence were not confined to the class 
he bad injured or humiliated. His 
uncouth assumption of equality with 
the neighbouring gentry was either 
derided or repulsed; and both the de- 
rision and the rejection he resented 
rudely, and in character. From time 
to time he created, by the sub-letting 
of his land, a throng of serfs, known 
on the roll of county electors as *forty- 
shilling freeholders.” With these at 
his back at contested elections, he 
jostled the aristocracy on the hust- 
ings; and whichever of the candidates 
had been the most fortunate suitor 
with Richard Mulcahy, might fairly 
reckon on risking his neck on the 
shoulders of the mob while being 
‘*chaired.” Of a certainty, the con- 
queror might wince under the vice- 
like pressure of Dick Mulcahy’s hand. 
No one will relish the hug of a bear, 
even if the bear intend friendship 
thereby; and the Parliament-man 
might well sigh with pleasure when 
enabled to escape to his duties from 

Dick Mulcahy'’s bear-like freedom. 


Dick Mulcahy would be an orator on 
these occasions, and he would make 
speeches from the hustings—volu- 
ble, impertinent rhodomontades these 
speeches would be, interrupted fre- 
quently by maledictions against his 
sore leg, as often as it gave him a 
twinge, and otherwise well besprinkled 
with oaths. 

An anecdote told of him, when in 
the zenith of his greatness, will exem- 
plify his aristocratic desires, and his 
method of establishing his claim to be 
ranked as one of “the quality.” His 
large, tasteless house, was built in 
the same parish wherein one of his 
many landlords dwelt; and Richard 
Mulcahy, treated by this landlord as a 
tenant, but not an equal, was repulsed 
in his rough attempts at undue fami- 
liarity. He thereupon resolved to prove 
to this precise member of “ the qua- 
lity” that ‘‘ he was as good as he was 
any day he blessed himself.” He de- 
termined to outdo him in display of 
every sort. Mr. Lanigan had erected, 
at his own expense, and at his end of 
the parish, a Roman Catholic chapel. 
Dick Mulcahy erected another near his 
new dwelling, of greater size, and at 
double the cost: and, strange as it 
may seem, taking his relationship to 
the people into account, he canvassed 
for a congregation to attend the place 
of worship he patronised. Further, 
it is quite true that his adherents ex- 
ceeded those of Mr. Lanigan, his land- 
lord—the invited attending his chapel 
through fear of the inviter; this stimu- 
lant proving a greater incitive to say 
their prayers under his eye than any 
affection they might really have for 
their primary landlord. 

The landlord purchased an altar- 
piece for his building, the fame of 
which reached the ears of the parvenu : 
he called on the person who had sup- 
plied the rival house of worship. The 
envied piece of art was a Madonna. 

** D'ye hear me,” said Richard Mul. 
cahy, Esquire, of Mount Victory; “get 
for me, if it cost a full thousand— if it 
cost a thousand, upon my honour and 
sowl, get me a Virgin Mary able to 
knock the sowl out of Lanigan’s Virgin 
Mary, or I'll knock the livers and 
lights out of yerself.” 

It will be seen by the details we 
have given, that in order to establish 
himself as a man of eminence in his 
new house, Dick Mulcahy was obliged 
to meet one description of opponents 
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weapon to weapon, and it was his own 
firm conviction that these trembled at 
his name. It will be seen, too, that to 
claim equality with the class above 
him, and into whose circle he would 
fain force his way, he was, as he 


deemed, compelled to wage a war of 


competition in his own peculiar way. 
He looked upon himself, in the terms 
of his new and aristocratic asseveration, 
“upon his honour and sowl,” as the 


Ir was the end of September—the 
harvest had been drawn home, and 
piled in the haggard: the barn did 
not yet resound to the measured blows 
of the flail: the digging-out of the 
much-abused potato had not com- 
menced ; and there was a short inter- 
ruption to the active employment of 
the farm labourers. The greater part 
of the wages earned by those who had 
cut down, and bound, and stacked the 
corn, remained with them, and it was 
a term of ease and comparative plenty 
with the Irish labourers at the period 
of our tale. Those of them who had 
families to feed, could afford a greater 
abundance, if not a greater variety, of 
fare. Scanty or ragged covering was 
replaced by new garments. Girls had 
new ribbons, and new gowns, and new 
mantles, and soforth. Broguemakers, 
who had been at work, ** hammer and 
tongs,” for the bare life, during three 
months, had now a large sale for the 
ponderous footshackles, we would al- 
most defy a dandy to lift up, not to 
speak of attempting to move in. The 
felt hatters’ trade was in its zenith, 
and country folk might be seen re- 
turning from the market town—the 
man with three new hats, one within 
the other, surmounting his head, and, 
perhaps, a couple more topping the 
wife’s cap, according to the number in 
family. Without being more minute 
as to the various modes for dispensing 
the earnings of the harvest, we would 
point out this particular season of the 
year, as the opening of the time desig- 
nated significantly ‘ afther the har. 
vest "—that time of revivication, to 
which the loitering and yawning shop- 
keepers of the towns and villages used 
to look forward, during many blank 
and profitless months, as the period to 
recompense them for the total torpidity 
of the summer. 
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conqueror of his opponents, high and 
low; and glorying in his triumph, 
whether real or imaginary, he named 
his grand new residence by the fit and 
appropriate name of ‘‘ Mount Victory.” 

We have redeemed our pledge, to 
account to the reader why the mansion 
of Richard Mulcahy, Esquire, was so 
called, and we will close this chapter, 
the purpose for which it was written 
being accomplished. 





If the greater portion of the harvest 

earnings was judiciously and legiti- 
mately expended, there was no incon- 
siderable share less profitably applied. 
Pipers threw off the drowsy inertness 
of the hot weather and the season of 
empty purses, and trudged from barn 
to barn, inducing the freshly-moulted 
boys and girls to dance to their music. 
We do not regard the pence paid to 
the piper as a blameable outlay—far 
from it. It is refreshing to see the 
toiling peasant gay and happy, while 
he astonishes his partner with the va- 
riety and intricacy of his ‘steps ;” 
and we have never passed a knot of 
girls tidily trimmed up after the day’s 
work, with their hands and arms round 
each other's necks and waists, chatting 
and laughing, as they moved towards 
the appointed rustic ball-room, with- 
out wishing them the full reality of 
their anticipated pleasure. We do not 
attach blame to the pipers for becom- 
ing unusually brisk in September ; nor 
do we condemn the boys and girls for 
yielding to the enticement of the piper’s 
strains—on the contrary, we regret, 
that for some years past such festive 
meetings have been few and spiritless, 
compared with former times, as a right 
well-spoken musician of our acquaint- 
ance has made known to us, 

Exclusive, however, of meetings such 
as these, convened in obedience to the 
piper’s signal note, we regret to say, 
that the public-houses, and the illicit 
and secluded cabarets of the days we 
speak of, had a greater share of the 
infrequent supply of money resulting 
from the harvest, than ought to have 
been the case. 

The potency of the beverage used, 
enabled the owner of the peasant’s 
scanty purse to be “as drunk asa lord” 
at small cost; and the increased fre- 
quency of inebriation produced in- 
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creased activity amongst the “ Shana- 
vests,” as the illegal associates of 


“¢ Bonaparte’s times” were named, and ~ 


to whom we have already made slight 
allusion. 

The term ‘“ Shanavest,” meaning 
‘* waistcoat-wearer,” was assumed by 
the confederacy thenexisting, inasmuch 
as the members dispensed with the coat 
at their meetings. ‘These ‘‘ Shanavests” 
were almost entirely persons who had 
been evicted from their holdings, mixed 
up with others, who joined them “ for 
the sake of the sport.” ‘They sprang 
up contemporaneously with the middle- 
men, and were banded together, by 
fantastic and uncouth oaths, to revenge 
their injuries. Other redress they did 
not hope for, and they reckoned that 
by spreading terror around them they 
would be able to arrest the increase of 
that class of which our friend Richard 
Mulcahy, Esquire, of Mount Victory, 
was the most distinguished of his locality. 

Towards the end of September, as 
we have said, and two hours before the 
close of night, eight ‘‘Shanavests” were 
met together in a dell, or rather large 
pit, a natural excavation on the side of 
a barren, furze-grown hill, about four 
miles distant from Mount Victory. The 
pit was thickly overshadowed by ha- 
zel-trees, stunted ash-trees, hawthorn 
bushes, and brambles and briars; and 
these should be put aside with the arms 
to gain access to the hollow. The 
place was familiarly known as Ailleen na 
Glawn TcheaSaura, or Anglicé, “ Nelly 
Glynn’s summer-house.” Any occu- 
pier of the pit might, if he ascended 
to the edge, and parting the bushes, 
peep out, gain the view of a low, dingy 
cabin, crumbling and rotten, and at 
two hundred paces distant. In this 
cabin lived Nelly Glynn. Here she 
entertained “ without lave or license” 
all who wished to plot and drink se- 
cretly. ‘The place of partial conceal- 
ment we have described was an al fresco 
booth in connexion with her establish- 
ment, and hence its title, of ‘ Nelly 
Glynn’s summer-house.” 

‘he eight “ Shanavests,” assembled 
in ‘¢ Nelly Glynn’s summer-house,” had 
been tippling in the cabin for a good 
part of the day, and had left it one by 
one to repair hither, on the entrance of 
_ two persons, whose presence was a re- 
straint on the free interchange of their 
opinions. The place to which they had 
adjourned was well suited either for 
secrecy or enjoyment ; there was suffi- 
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cient space to enable them to stretch 
their persons, in the long, dry grass, 
quite at their ease, and they were all 
within speaking distance, even when 
discoursing in low, guarded tones ; their 
attitudes of repose were almost as varied 
as the individuals, One lay at full 
length on his back, looking upwards at 
the small bit of sky to be seen through 
the overshadowing screen of bushes. 
Another was on his face, with his fore- 
head resting on his arms; another on 
his side, with his cheek reposing on his 
palm ; a fourth sitting upright, and so 
on, as fancy or the sense of comfort 
might dictate. They had provided 
themselves with two goodly bottles 
of illicit whiskey, and these went from 
mouth to mouth occasionally, and the 
inspiring draught served to invigorate 
their intellects, and give keenness to 
their tongues. 

Their discourse was in Irish: the 
use of this language offered the less 
chance of detection in case listeners 
should come unawares ; and the inter- 
change of thought in their native tongue 
was more fluent and less constrained 
than if they boggled at a meaning in 
one less understood. In our transla- 
tion we shall endeavour to preserve the 
idiom, as well as the peculiar potency 
of idea. 

“Tt is not ofa nature to raise the 
wonder of any one,” remarked Terence 
MacDonogh, “that the son of Murtoch 
Donohoe has the stately form, and the 
bounding footstep, and the bright eye; 
and that the colour of the sky, when 
the sunset makes promise of fine wea- 
ther, is on his cheek ; it is not a cause 
for wonder that he has the bold spirit, 
and the strong man’s arm. He is well 
nurtured with health-giving food ; he 
lies on a soft and yielding bed at night, 
and he is bravely clad. Ifthe crop of 
a thousand acres was at his command 
to yield him golden money, he could 
not carry his head an inch loftier than 
he does.” 

“‘It was no evil day to him,” re- 
marked Seelsha Kavenagh, “ that his 
mother, and his mother’s unbaptised 
weenoch, were sent without the sacra- 
ments to their judgment. It was no 
evil day to him that his brave and ho- 
nest father was forced from the home 
of his heart through the world, where 
the stranger met him at every turn, 
and where he died a roving madman, 
without neighbour or kindred to be, 
wail him,” 
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* The blood of the Donohoes is not 
the blood that is round his heart,” re- 
joined Terence MacDonogh, * or Pa- 
trick the son of Murtoch, would eat 
and drink the hemlock’s juice sooner 
than he would feed on the bounty of 
his father’s and his mother’s murderer.” 

** His father,” rejoined Seelsha Ka- 
venagh, ‘* was the most lofty and the 
boldest on Clough Fionn; Patrick Do- 
nohoe is of his father’s height, and he 
has his father’s bravery and his father’s 
strength, but he has not his father’s 
blood. He is the dog that has power 
to overcome the bull in his raging fury, 
but that will whine, and cringe, and 
be thankful to the hand that feeds him. 
Oh! his father’s blood is not at Patrick 
Donohoe’s heart.” 

** Patrick Donohoe is a perjurer,” 
said Yoman Soolivan, doggedly ; ‘*he 
is the breaker of the oath sworn over 
his mother’s corpse. He gave his pledge 
to have blood for blood; and the hand 
that held his father’s while that oath 
was given, is raised up now in its young 
strength and power, to ward the blow 
of vengeance from the man who sent 
his mother to her grave, and who has 
been the cause of woe to a hundred fa- 
milies besides. He is the right arm and 
the shield to his mother’s slayer, and 
the bitter foe of his mother’s friends— 
of the friends that would level her ene- 
my with the dust.” 

**And but for him,” said Simeon 
Maheffy—*: but for his wakeful, watch. 
ful eye, and but for the safeguard of 
his bravery, placed between Dick Mul- 
cahy-na-Mollocth and his fate, Dick 
Mulcahy would not now be alive to 
mock at us, and at the sentence passed 
on him for his evil deeds.” 

**Seelsha Kavenagh,” questioned Te- 
rence MacDonogh, breaking in on the 
thread of the conversation, ‘‘ you were 
a turner of the sod on Clough Fionn ?” 

«I first opened my eyes to the light 
of day on Clough Fionn hill,” answered 
Seelsha Kavenagh ; “I drew the milk 
from my mother’s breast on Clough 
Fionn; the breeze of Clough Fionn 
played through my hair, and painted 
my cheek there, when I was a boy; the 
strength of manhood filled my limbs on 
the green sod of Clough Fionn; my 
home there was warm and happy; and 
healthy and comely children were born 
tome on the beautifulCloughFionn hill.” 

He paused, and looked straight be- 
fore him, as if gazing on the reflection 
of the past made visible to his sight. 
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*« Make this known to me,” Terence 
MacDonogh said, when the other had 
ceased speaking; but Seelsha Kave- 
nagh did not hear the words addressed 
to him, and he continued in a pathetic 
tone indulging his reminiscence— 

** Clough Fionn was a pleasant place 
to dwell. When the sun rose up in 
the east his early rays fell upon it; 
when the sun was in the south, the 
heat was tempered there; and when 
he shone in his glory through the even- 
ing clouds, his last light was given to 
Clough Fionn. It would have warmed 
the heart of a sorrowful man to see the 
children at their sports, and to see the 
Jambs skipping from them—and to see 
the old men sitting in the evening 
breeze, and the young and the strong 
men at their labours—and the maidens 
milking their cows, and singing for 
them, to give the beautiful creatures 
pleasure—and to see the spinning-wheel 
at every threshhold, or to hear the 
woollen-wheel humming within the 
door—no voice of sadness from one end 
of the hill to the other—plenty and 
mirth in every house. Clough Fionn, 
Clough Fionn, you were a spot of plea- 
sure ; through the land there was none 
like you. God be with you, God be 
with you, Clough Fionn of my heart |” 

Seelsha Kavenagh paused again, 
overcome by the vividness of the pic- 
ture his memory had wrought ; but 
there was no interruption to the mo- 
mentary silence. His hearers were 
affected by his simple pathos. And we 
may here remark, that, when the Irish 
language is used to portray the feel- 
ings, it is figurative and poetical, and 
cannot be translated into common-place 
language. Seelsha Kavenagh took up 
his theme— 

“‘ We were in our careless pleasant. 
ness, without a cloud upon the sky, 
without a fear for the morrow, or for 
the years between us and the grave. 
The storm gives notice of its coming — 
black clouds put out the sunshine, 
when the thunder and the lightning fill 
the ear with terror, and shiver the 
sturdy oak ; and the wind moans and 
shrieks far off before it tears up the 
deep-rooted tree—but the storm rushed 
upon us at Clough Fionn, without 
a cloud or distant wind to warn us 
to the shelter;—and we were driven, the 
infant and the aged, the young and the 
strong—we were all driven before the 
tempest, and we were without home or 


shelter. God be with you, Clough 
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Fionn. God be with your pleasant 
days. Oh! my heart is sad and heavy 
when I think of you, Clough Fionn.” 

His voice subsided to a murmur, and 
he stopped. As before, there was si- 
lence for some moments; the conti- 
nuation of his address was expected, 
but he did not resume his subject. 

‘¢ You got no warning, Seelsha Ka- 
venagh ?” questioned Terence MacDo- 
nogh. 

‘*No warning. The misfortune fell 
upon us when we least dreaded its 
coming.” 

*¢ The country saying was, that Dick 
Mulcahy promised friendship to the 
people of Clough Fionn; and he was 
their betrayer and their scourge. I 
never heard it told how he came on 
you without warning—how it came to 
pass that you knew nothing of the evil, 
until the sheriff’s order to depart away 
was held before your eyes. No warn- 
ing given you to seek another home ?” 

‘The people of Clough Fionn could 
tell little of the world’s ways beyond 
their own hill-side; and what people 
called the law was a dark and unknown 
path to them.” 

«‘The law—hoh! the law,” inter- 
rupted Yoman Soolivan ; ‘ what goes 
by the name of ‘the law’ is a scourge 
for the poor man’s back, and a gilded 
robe for the great man’s shoulders; and 
those who twine the scourge for the 
humble, put it into the great man’s 
hands, and give him the authority of 
their power to use it without mercy, 
Did any of you ever know that the law 

gave a crutch to the lame, or food to 
the hungry, or a house to the shelter. 
less head ?” 

«*The law,” said one who had not 
spoken before, and his remark was 
made with a levity of manner differing 
from the sombre character of discourse 
that had hitherto prevailed. ‘The law 
is a saddle, and it is clapped on the 
poor man’s withers, let him plunge or 
dash his heels ever so rebelliously ; and 
the great man mounts the saddle, and 
he drives the poor man with whip and 
spur, until the poor man is broken- 
winded and falls down, and can go no 
farther for his master: the saddle is 
never put on the great man’s back, and 
the poor man set astride to ride him to 
the death, never.” 

«* Never, never,” assented the listen- 
ers with one accord. 

‘* The law is never the poor man’s 
friend,” growled Yoman Soolivan ; 





«the law is the poor man’s enemy 
ever. ‘There is no law for the poor 
man but of his own making.” 

‘None for the poor man but of his 
own making,” was the reiterated sen- 
timent. 

** How came it to pass that you got 
no warning, Seelsha Kavenagh ?” again 
questioned Terence MacDonogh. 

‘* The little law that was for us was 
like a thing down far in the earth; we 
did not see it, and we did not hear it, 
and we knew nothing of its being there. 
A stranger came to give us notice, as 
we were told, after the blight came on 
us; and the notice he came to give was, 
that we were to leave our pleasant 
homes. The foolish people of Clough 
Fionn were without learning in those 
things. The stranger was not gone 
beyond our view from the hill, when 
Dick Mulcahy was in his place; and 
Dick Mulcahy took all the papers into 
his hands, and he said they were tokens 
that new leases were to be given of the 
land. We believed the words of Dick 
Mulcahy, and the ruin came upon us 
while we rejoiced over our good luck.” 

** Dick Mulcahy’s name of ‘ Dick-na, 
Mollocth’ fits him to the skin,” com. 
mented Simeon Maheffy. 

** Seelsha Kavenagh,” questioned 
Yoman Soolivan, ‘ you were looking 
down at Sheela Donohoe’s dead body, 
when the widower and the orphan 
swore to have blood for blood ?” 

‘*T was standing there, looking and 
listening, and it was a sorry sight.” 

“‘ And Patrick Donohoe, the orphan 
of Clough Fionn, now puts his ton 
between Dick Mulcahy and his sen- 
tence! Can any one here give a rea- 
son why Patrick Donohoe came upon 
us, in Nelly Glynn’s cabin? My soul 
I pledge, he came here to spy upon us; 
his visit to Nelly Glynn’s promises us 
no good; his gun is in his hand, and 
his dog is at his heel—but he has other 
business here, besides his sporting.” 

“I would pledge an oath that he 
has,” assented Simeon Maheffy. 

**He saw me,” continued Yoman 
Soolivan, ‘and he measured me with 
his eye from crown to heel; he re- 
membered me well, although as I came 
out, I drew the hat across my brow, 
and screened my face from his scoffing 
glance. Patrick Donohoe and I met 
before, and his memory told him of the 
time, and the place, and the man. Ay, 
and I saw his look searching elas 

through and through another of the 
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company. Simeon Maheffy, you did 
not pass from Nelly Glynn's without 
his knowledge. You and I were once 
at this boy’s mercy, Simeon Maheffy. 
He knew us then, and he knew us to- 
day, as the same he crowed over that 
shameful night; and [ tell you, he is 
come here on no friendly errand to us, 
or any of us.” 

*¢ Well do 1 remember the night you 
speak of, Yoman Soolivan,” said Simeon 
Mahefly. **Had Patrick Donohoe 
been thoughtful of his mother’s death 
on that night, the next day’s sun would 
not shine for Dick Mulcahy.” 

**You, Simeon Maheffy, or you, 
Yoman Soolivan, never gave satisfac- 
tion why the sentence was not executed 
the night you speak of. Give the rea- 
sons now, Simeon Mahefty.” 

‘We kept the knowledge for our- 
selves, Terence MacDonogh; the 
story would not bring us praise amongst 
our people.” 

** Relate it for the Shanavest men; 
relate the night’s doings for them,” 
growled Yoman Soolivan. ‘The lis- 
teners to the story will learn from your 
words, how well and true Patrick Do- 
nohoe keeps the oath he swore on 
Clough Fionn hill, over his mother’s 
corpse.” 

«Turn your eyes and look upon us,” 
said Simeon Mahefly, ‘‘ we are not 
puny, squeaking chickens from the egg 
—we are full-grown men, Yoman Sooli- 
van and myself; and the stout hearts 
areours; and our eyes are keen and 
steady; and we have the hatred for 
Dick Mulcahy-na-Mollocth in the mar- 
row of our bones, and mixed up with 
the blood that gives us life; and good 
reason that we should, as all of you 
know right well. Dick Mulcahy was 
sentenced to die for his evil deeds, and 
no man opened his mouth to say, that 
Dick Mulcahy had not well earned his 
death wound. Yoman Soolivan and 
Simeon Maheffy said they would fulfil 
the sentence. The brotherhood of 
avengers knew that Dick Mulcahy was 
a bold man, and dangerous to meet ; 
byt Yoman Soolivan and Simeon Ma- 
hetly shook hands upon it, and said 
they would revenge the people’s wrongs. 
And we took our post to perform our 
promise, behind the thick knock of 
furze in the borheen of Drumskeedy. 
The night was dark and lightsome 
by turns ; and the wind whistled loud : 
we were listening for the tramp of 
Mulcahy’s big horse. We knew he 
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could not go at a gallop as he always 
does, for the borheen was rugged and 
uneven, and we had piled a heap of 
stones across the narrow way; opposite 
to where we lay; our ears and our 
eyes were set sharp. On a sudden, 
and: quick as the lightning comes, a 
footstep was behind us; Patrick Dono- 
hoe was there, with a blunderbuss loll- 
ing on his arm. ‘ Throw down your pis- 
tols, Soolivan and Maheffy,’ Patrick 
Donohoe said, and ke bent the muzzle 
of his weapon to a spot on the grass ; 
he spoke low, but every word from his 
lips went through and through our ears, 
‘I knew I would find both of you here,’ 
he said ; ‘I had word of your skulking 
plans, and of your place of cowardly 
concealment.’ Yes, he called it cow- 
ardly—that was his word; Yoman 
Soolivan ? , 

«You have given his very words— 
word for word as he spoke them, you 
have repeated them.” 

Simeon Maheffy continued his nar- 
ration— 

**¢ You are safe in my hands,’ he 
said to us, ‘ I will not betray you—but 
do as I command you to do;’ and you 
would think that a grandee of the land 
cave out his orders—‘ quick, be quick,’ 
he said, and you would think that he 
rose up in loftiness beyond man’s height. 
We heard Mulcahy’s horse coming at 
a distance. ‘Stir yourselves, and be- 
gone,’ were his words—‘ cast down your 
pistols instantly ;’ and he stooped and 
whispered the words. LEasily, very 
gently, and without touching a thorn 
of the furze, that the scraping against 
the iron of the barrel might not give 
him notice of my mind, I drew out 
my pistol; I knew weil that the report 
would open Mulcahy’s ears, and turn 
him from us—and from his doom ; but 
Patrick Donohoe was scofling at us, 
while we were armed; and he was be- 
tween us and the sentenceon Mulcahy. 
Patrick Donohoe raised his foot, and 
from the kick of his boot the pistol 
flew from my hand. ‘ Soolivan, cast 
down your pistol,’ he said; and Yoman 
Soolivan, looking at the blunderbuss, 
threw it down on the spot to which 
Patrick Donohoe pointed. ‘ Now get 
your crippled limbs under you, and 
scud like hares!’ he said to us. * Seam. 
per, scamper,’ he cried out,and hugging 
the blunderbuss to his breast, he clap- 
ped his hands, and cried out—as if he 
was chasing us with a hound—‘ Scam- 
per, scamper!’ he shouted, ‘halloo}! 
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holloo!’ Yoman Soolivan and myself 
hada burning at our hearts, as we turned 
away. We heard Mulcahy comihg up ; 
we heard Patrick Donohoe hallooing 
to him; and we heard them .laugh- 
ing together, and every laugh was-a 
blast of December wind upon us.” 

‘«‘Thescoffof mockery was on Patrick 
Donohoe’s lip to-day, when he looked 
through us,” said Yoman Soolivan; “and 
Isay his coming here promises no good.” 

«Patrick Donohoe said to you, Si- 
meon Mahefly, that he knew of the time 
and the place to come upon you. Who 
is the foe with the friend’s smile to 
make known tohim the secret sentence ; 
and the hour, and the place for execu- 
tion?” asked the placid Terence Mac- 
Donogh. 

«* Years of my life I would give to 
know,” answered Yoman Soolivan. 

** Who is that shooling man, with 
the long, white beard, who came quick 
on the footsteps of Patrick Donohoe 
into Nelly Glynn’s cabin?” Terence 
MacDonogh again queried. 

‘‘ That man haunts us like a ghost 
for the three months that are past,” re- 
marked Seelsha Kavenagh. ‘* He comes 
and he goes, like a spirit from the world 
beyond the grave ; he is with you when 
you think not of him, and he is away 
like-a shadow. I passed sorrowfully, 
some days gone by, along the road 
below Clough Fionn, and I looked 
towards the hill, and thought of the 
days that are past, and I saw that 
man with the white beard sitting on 
the spot where the Clough Fionn stone 
rested, when we were happy there; and 
he seemed to me to be sorrowing.” 

** That shooling man must give an 
account of who he is, and whence he 
comes,” said Terence MacDonogh. 
“¢ It is revealed to my mind that he is 
@ spy upon us.” 

*¢ Listen to the words from my lips, 
men of many wrongs,” Yoman Sooli- 
van said, impatiently. ‘The sentence 
has been long recorded against Dick 
Mulcahy-na-Mollocth, Patrick Dono- 
hoe is a rock in our way, to stop the 
doom from the doomed man. Patrick 
Donohoe is the rock of Fionn Mac- 
Cowl to Dick Mulcahy. Murtoch 
Donohoe brought ruin on Clough Fionn 
by scattering the rock of destiny into 
— The son of Murtoch Dono- 

oe must be shivered like the rock of 
Clough Fionn, that the sentence of 
Dick Mulcahy-na-Mollocth may be 
executed upon him.” 





There was a crash through the over- 
hanging branches—some one rushed 
precipitately into the screened pit ; the 
recumbent Shanavests started to their 
feet. In the centre of them stood the 
tall *‘shooling,” or travelling, man, or, 

sroperly, beggar, to whom a slight al- 
fodiies had been made shortly before by 
Seelsha Kavenagh. 

Tall he was, but not in proportion 
robust, if judgment could be accurately 
formed, when looking at the long, grey 
freize wrapper that enveloped his per- 
son from his chin nearly to his heels ; 
and this was secured by a belt of 
leather at his waist. A broad-brimmed 
straw hat was on his head, from which 
his long, and nearly white hair escaped 
in matted locks; a beard, the colour of 
his hair, descended to his breast; his 
face was haggard and hair-grown ;_ his 
eye was keen, and wild, and menacing; 
as much of his limbs as were seen 
below his grey wrapper, were without 
covering. He rested on a long, white 
ash sapling, reaching beyond his shoul- 
ders, the lower extremity of which 
bulged out where it had been separated 
from the root. He spoke to the as- 
tonished Shanavests, in the same lan- 
guage they had used amongst them- 
selves, 

‘¢ There is not a man of you all,” he 
said, waving his right arm round the 
circle, and turning his body to enable 
him to doso. ‘‘ ‘There is not a man of 
you all to ruffle one hair on the head of 
young Patrick Donohoe. I would place 
him standing here, with the eight of 
you around him, and he would be too 

owerful for you all. But, if Patrick 

Jonohoe, the son of Murtoch of Clough 
Fionn, was a weeny sheeog, the blood 

is in him; and I would stand between 
youand him—notone amongst you shall 
dare to lift his arm against the son of 
Murtoch Donohoe. Listen to my 
speech all of you. There is not one 
here, nor if there were a thousand, not 
one of the thousand shall be the exe- 
cutioner of the sentence passed on Dick 
Mulcahy ; none of you dare to meddle 
with the one or with the other. I stand 
between you and them ; I lay my ban 
upon you, and I dare you to attempt it. 

1 that stand here will puff your plots 

away with my breath, as if they were 

bubbles upon the stream.” 

The Shanavests stared at each other. 
There was an air of fierce assumption 
about the speaker that produced some- 

thing like a superstitious awe. When 
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he had ceased his address, he leaned 
with both his hands upon his staff, and 
eyed them round and round. 

The report of a shot was heard at a 
little distance. 

*¢ Mind what I have spoken to you,” 
said thg ‘shooling man,’ starting into 
energy. &** No hand amongst you can 
do hurt to Patrick Donohoe, or to Dick 
Mulcahy ; the man is not belonging to 
you that holds the fate of Dick Mul- 
cahy or Patrick Donohoe in his keeping. 
Hold it in your mind that I tell you so.” 

Having so spoken, he mounted 
quickly up the sides of the screened 
pit, and passed from the view of the 


Wuen Dick Mulcahy’s daughter, Win- 

ny, was in her seventh year, and 
Patrick Donohoe in his tenth, she had 
placed herself under the protectorship 
of the sturdy boy, her companion, and 
he had assumed the guardianship un- 
hesitatingly, and with full confidence of 
his fitness for the undertaking. Winny 
Mulcahy was then a_gentle-voiced, 
mild-eyed, and delicately-shaped little 
creature, who seemed almost too fragile 
for contact with the breeze, if it blew 
roughly—a flower that required shelter, 
that it might bloom—a tendril that 
must cling for support to some extra- 
neous assistance, or be trodden on and 
perish, Patrick Donohoe, inheriting 
his father’s character with his mother's 
features, was a bold, adventurous fel- 
low, tall and robust for his years, un- 
calculatingly courageous, and agile as 
the unbroken colt ; just such a one as 
little Winny needed in her shrinking 
helplessness, 

The occasion which first called forth 
the exercise of Patrick Donohoe’s 
valour in defence of his future charge, 
will not appear to the reader in any 
very brilliant light. To Winny Mul- 
cahy, however, it seemed an act of 
prowess almost to be placed side by 
side with the achievements of Jack the 
Giant-killer, or other such redoubtable 
hero, 

There was an overgrown ‘ man- 
turkey,” as Nance Pender named him, 
lording it over the farmyard of Bally- 
cannavawn; which ‘ man-turkey” ap- 
peared to agree with the owner of the 
premises, that a fierce strut, a loud gab- 
bling laugh, and an inclination to be at 
eruss-purposes with his neighbours, 
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assembled Shanavests. Three of the 
nimblest scrambled quick after him. 
The shades of evening were beginning 
to fall, but the lookers-out could see 
Patrick Donohoe a few fields off, and 
they could hear his cheerful voice en- 
couraging his dogs through the stub- 
bles ; and the stranger visitant who had 
so unceremoniously entered, and so 
unceremoniously quitted ‘* NellyGlynn’s 
summer-house,” was following the same 
route as the sportsman. 

We will leave Nelly Glynn’s sum- 
mer-house, and the Shanavests there 
assembled, and proceed to other mat- 
ters connected with our story. 


were the necessary concomitants of 
greatness. This pompous, quarrel- 
some bird, took it into his head that 
some article of dress worn by Winny 
Mulcahy on a particular occasion had 
been put on out of special contempt of 
his taste. He attacked the offender 
most furiously: with a blow from his 
wings he flung her prostrate, and gab. 
bling and cackling in his pride of con- 
quest, he pecked at her face, and if she 
had not screened the vulnerable parts, 
he would have wounded her severely. 
There was a great commotion and 
hubbub on the occasion, the whole 
brood of turkeys collected round the 
fallen and screaming child, capering 
awkwardly, and flapping their wings, 
and otherwise clamorously expressing 
their full approval of the patriarch’s 
proceedings. The little Winny, con- 
founded with the magnitude of her 
danger, shouted her terror. Patrick 
Donohoe came luckily to the ‘rescue. 
Cudgel in hand, he chased the whole 
squadron of turkeys in the very zenith 
of their antics: he seized the ogre 
‘* man-turkey” by the gorge, and be- 
laboured his back until he ,drooped 
his plumage and cried for mercy; he 
then flung the half-choked tyrant to a 
distance, and raised the little trembler 
to her feet. He dried her eyes.and 
stanched her wounds with the corner 
of her own frock; and the rescued 
Winny, as she clung to him and sob. 
bed her gratitude on his bosom, could 
not regard him otherwise than as her 
ea from inevitable destruction. 
atrick Donohoe professed his readi- 
ness, and doubted nothing of his abi- 
lity, to protect her, not only against 
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‘*man-turkeys,” but foes of all kinds 
and magnitudes. Winny Mulcahy 
firmly believed that his arm was of 
sufficient prowess to fulfil all that his 
tongue promised ; and the late immi- 
nent peril being passed, she strolled 
away with him, her arms around his 
neck, and from that hour forward he 
was her knight, ready at all calls to fly 
to her aid. 

It has been related in the fourth 
chapter, that one of the principal re- 
commendations of Patrick Donohoe to 
Dick Mulcahy’s special favour, was 
his appreciation of the boy’s valour, as 
displayed in a battle against odds, 
fought in defence of his ‘patron. Of 
this battle Patrick’s almost constant 
companion, little Winny, was a spec- 
tatress, and his victory on this occasion 
outdid even that obtained over the 
«*man-turkey.” When her goldfinch 
escaped from her, Patrick Donohoe 
reclaimed the truant, after half a day’s 
pursuit—tearing his jacket to flitters, 
and losing his hat during the chase— 
and innumerable other instances might 
be given, during the childhood ~ of 
Patrick and Winny, sufficient to con- 
vince the weeny lady that the fearless 
boy was almost omnipotent. The tip- 
top apples from the highest trees of the 
orchard were made prize of for her 
special use, and, Eve-like, the more 
difficult to be had the more were they 
esteemed. Wild flowers of surpassing 
hue were to be plucked from inacces- 
sible places: engineering skill was to 
be displayed in the construction of 
bridges over obstructing streams, 
which, although pronounced to be 
models in their way, yet could not be 
crossed without the engineer’s assist- 
ance: rocks were to be removed, and 
smooth passages made, into little bushy 
dells where tiny rivulets made music, 
Daily and hourly Patrick Donohoe was 
at the service of Winny Mulcahy ; 
every childish fancy of hers was satis. 
fied as soon as formed, and Patrick 
Donohoe was the producer of every 
fresh gratification. 

After two years of such dependence 
on the one side, and such effective de- 
votion on the other, the children were 
separated. Winny Mulcaby was sent 
to the boarding-school of the county 
town; and, daily rising in the esteem 
of his patron, Patrick Donohoe was 
educated at home, with Dick Mulcahy’s 
own son, until the lad’s death; and 


subsequently with as much care as if 





Patrick were Dick Mulcaby’s own off- 
spring. During four successive years, 
Winny Mulcahy and Patrick Donohoe 
renewed their former relationship, of 
protector and protected, during the 
summer and Christmas vacations. At 
the end of that period, Dick Muleahy 
decreed that his daughter should re- 
main altogether at school until her final 
return home; so that knight or lady 
met but once during five years; at the 
end of which time, when they did meet, 
Winny Mulcahy was eighteen, and 
Patrick Donohoe twenty-one. 

As we advance in years, we look 
back at the period of our childish 
amusements with unmitigated delight. 
Vivid recollections come of every spot, 
and every incident, and every person- 
age connected with our early pastimes. 
The retrospect brings nothing with it 
but unalloyed gratification; passion, 
or vice, or disguise had not been our 
companions in those days; innocence 
was with us, and her fellowship threw 
a halo of blessedness around us; and 
even in our olden days, the heart oc- 
casionally rejects its acquired ossifica- 
tion, and rejoices over the remem- 
brances of childhood. 

During their five years of total 
separation, Patrick “Donohoe and 
Winny Malcahy thought of their 
childish sports, and they thought of 
each other. To Winny Mulcahy’s re- 
membrance, Patrick Donohoe was the 
hero of her early adventures; and 
Patrick Donohoe, as he employed 
himself keeping in order and improy- 
ing the works he had executed for 
Winny’s special benefit and pleasure, 
remembered her as the slight but beau- 
tiful little creature who clung to him 
for support in every emergency, and 
whose gentle upturned eyes and 
aes soft voice thanked him so 
eloquently, that it was supreme delight, 
as he recollected, to earn such plaintive 
gratitude. 

And they thought of each other all 
along while they were asunder, until 
there came at last a consciousness on 
both that they ought not to think so 
constantly of the same person. And 
why did this consciousness arise?, Both 
of them became aware that the remi- 
niscences they had so long indulged in 
were first gradually, and at length fully 
leavened with a different feeling from 
that which had abided when the “‘man- 
turkey” had been conquered, the gold- 
finch reclaimed, or the pretty little 
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places discovered, and made accessible, 
wherein to sit and chat so freely and 
undisguisedly. 

The head girls at Winny Mulcahy’s 
school whispered amongst each other 
about love and about lovers; there were 
four of these matured young ladies, ex- 
clusive of Winny Mulcahy, abiding at 
the school. All of these declared confi- 
dentially, that they were possessed with 
gentle preferences of the heart—more 
imaginary than real, we will venture to 
affirm. As Winny listened to the vivid 
descriptions of bodily and mental quali- 
ties which had won the budding affee- 
tions of her fair friends, she sighed, 
not audibly and avowedly as they did— 
but when she was alone, with her 
cheek upon her hand—and while sur- 
mising if the Patrick Donohoe of long 
ago, as she reckoned it, had grown up, 
as she had little doubt of, to surpass any 
of the descriptions she had heard. 
Her friends were somewhat displeased 
with her, and they regarded her as a 
rather discreditable acquaintance—not 
woman enough to be of their secret 
conclave, inasmuch as she would ac- 
knowledge no decided partiality for any 
** nice young man ”’—they did not ven- 
ture, even in their most ardent mo- 
ments, on any more endearing title, 
with reference to the objects of their 
selection. They proposed various ‘nice 
young men” to Winny Mulcahy ; she 
gave a gentle “no,” accompanied with 
a slight motion of her head to their en- 
tire bill of fare. But her conscious- 
ness was awakened towards Patrick Do- 
nohoe ; and, although regarded by the 
four enamoured young ladies, as a cold. 
bosomed creature, we must acknow- 
ledge to the reader, that her heart was 
as far gone as the heart of any among 
them, and probably the more so, as 
she kept its movements entirely to 
herself. 

As for Patrick Donohoe, even before 
his twentieth year, he was an admirer 
of the rustic belles of his neighbour- 
hood, and abundance of smiles and 
witcheries were bestowed on him. It 
is not to be supposed, that such a cheer- 
ful-hearted, fine-looking young fellow 
could keep his eyes from admiring, or 
his tongue from expressing his admira- 
tion of the many pretty faces he en- 
countered ; but he thought of Winny 
Mulcahy’s matchless eyes,and of Winny 
Mulcahy’s tiny pathetic voice, as the 
only eyes or voice to which his heart 


responded, And his breast swelled 
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with rapture as he thought of support- 
ing, through life, the same little Winny 
Mulcahy, he had supported while they 
were children together; and who all her 
life long would need a devoted heart 
and arm to sustain her. 

The recollection of eachother, to- 
wards the end of their separation, by 
Patrick Donohoe and Winny Mulcahy, 
was attended by pain and sadness to 
both. Patrick Donohoe was proud 
and he was upright. His honest, 
manly nature told him, that he, an 
entire dependent on the bounty of the 
father, should not think of the daugh- 
ter, as of late he had done; he pro- 
mised himself he would not, and essayed 
to keep his resolution. It was a daily 
struggle terminatingina hopeless pang; 
but the daily struggle was unsuccessful, 

When Winny Mulcahy acknowledged 
to herself in secret, that although she 
did not confide her sentiments to her 
companions as distinctly as they had 
done to her, yet that the symptomatic 
softness they had described, caused 
her heart to flutter as palpably as 
the heart of any of them; she was 
alarmed and she trembled. Would her 
father, her proud, domineering, and 
absolute father, sanction the preference 
she could not control? Her convic- 
tion belied her hopes. She admitted, 
too, that perhaps he should not hope. 
Winny Mulcahy, as well as Patrick 
Donohoe, resolved to combat her new 
sensation; but no more than Patrick 
Donohoe, did Winny Mulcahy succeed. 

The state of feeling on both sides, 
which we have endeavoured to describe, 
was not altogether owing to the aroused 
perceptions of Winny Mulcahy, conse- 
quent on the nature of the confidences 
made by her school-fellows; nor on 
Patrick Donohoe’s side, by the com- 
parisons instituted between his early 
playmate and the blooming candidates 
for his favour; there was another per- 
son mainly instrumental in teaching 
them to feel tenderly, the one for the 
other. 

When giving an account of the more 
immediate family of Richard Muleahy, 
Esquire, of Mount Victory, we intro. 
duced the ‘ forty-first cousin,” or 
** thereabouts,” of the defunct Mrs. 
Mulcahy, to the reader. It will be 
recollected that the name of the “ forty- 
first cousin” was Nance Pender, the 
same who had fixed the appellation of 
** man-turkey ” on the bird, the con. 
quest of which had first convinced Winny 
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Mulcahy of her champion’s prowess. 
We have stated that Nance Pender 
had been the confidential friend, ad- 
viser, manager, governess, in fact, of 
**Winny Reilly that was,” and that 
she continued to be so, up to the death 
of ‘Mrs. Richard Mulcahy, Esquire,” 
of Mount Victory. In this capacity, 
Nance Pender was intrusted with all 
Mrs. Mulcahy’s most hidden thoughts. 
Amongst other secrets she learned, that 
“‘ her forty-first cousin ” regarded it as 
an event the most desirable, to bring 
about a union between her daughter 
and the son of Sheela Donohoe, of 
Clough Fionn. Mrs. Mulcahy, in 
her simple reasoning, came to the con- 
clusion, that if this could be accom- 
plished it would be in the nature of an 
atonement for the injuries inflicted by 
Winny’s father, on the father and mo- 
ther of the boy. From the first mo- 
ment that Patrick Donohoe had been 
given into her care she loved him, and 
Patrick Donohoe loved her in return, 
with devoted and characteristic ardour. 
She indulged in thedream of retribution, 
and thought over it incessantly; and 
Nance Pender, entering fully into Mrs. 
Mulcahy’s conscientious views, agreed 
with her thoroughly, and whispered to 
her “ forty-first cousin” on her death- 
bed, that she would do her utmost to 
accomplish her dying wish. 

Nance Pender was a_ frequent 
visitor at Winny Mulcahy’s school. 
When there, she spoke of Patrick Dono- 
hoe as she really regarded him—as the 
prime of the land, in every sense of the 
word; and on her return to Mount 
Victory she did not fail to describe the 
beauty, and the elegance, and the 
gentle lovingness of Winny Mulcahy 
to Patrick Donohoe in the most glow- 
ing colours. Between her avowed 
discourse and her audible soliloquies, 
each time she went and came, she 
increased the mutual affections of the 
young people. 

We will accompany Nance Pender 
on one of her visits to the school to see 
the “daather,” as she called Winny 
Mulcahy, meaning thereby that her 
** forty-second cousin” was the daugh- 
ter of the household over which she 
presided, the establishing by denomi- 
nation a kind of ownership in Winny 
as well as in everything about Mount 
Victory. 

It was almost a saturnalia at the 
school when Nance Pender made her 
apvearance, on the particular occasion 


we would describe. She came burther.ed 
with presents for all the inmates of the 
seminary, and had scarcely left herself 
room to sit on the quilt-covered bed-tick 
on which she had made the journey. To 
the directress of the establishment she 
brought a plump turkey, and a ham, 
and ‘a fine fat goose,” and a pair of 
ducks, and vegetables, and butter and 
eggs, and soforth, not failing to inform 
those concerned that she had brought 
all, without “lave given, or, if tis pleas- 
ing to you, asked.” She did not in- 
sinuate by these words that she had 
conveyed away the articles surrepti- 
tiously, but that she was so far mistress 
at Mount Victory that she might dis- 
pose of whatever she wished agrecably 
to her own fancy. 

Let the reader look on for a moment, 
while Nance Pender stumps into the 
school-room, when the day’s business 
is over, and the day-pupils gone home, 
puffing and blowing from the weight 
of a large square basket, which she 
holds by one side of the handle, the 
other being sustained by a_ servant 
of the house. ‘This basket she de- 
posits in the centre of the floor, and 
then thrusting her hands deep into her 
pockets, she looks round with knitted 
brows beetling beneath her quilled cap, 
as if she would quarrel with all the 
scampering, tittering maidens who 
are flitting around her. 

«Squat on your hunkers in a round 
ring,” she proclaims; ‘ bad cess pur- 
shue ye all; ye'll make babbyrags of 
yer duds. Young woman with the 
black, staring eyes, and the holes in your 
cheeks, make room for the weenoch 
with the curly pate.—‘ Little CurlyPate 
is purty, ay is she, faith, whatever 
breed she comes of.’—Do you say your 
prayers reg’lar, Curly Pate, morning 
and night—do you, Curly Pate 2” 

None answering to the title of “Curly 
Pate,” there was no reply to this query. 

“T'll mark you, my damsel,” wagging 
her finger at one whose mirth is the 
loudest. ‘I'll mark you, I tell you, 
to make your mother give you the 
doors. The broader the grin, the 
bigger the ownshuch.” 

‘‘ But we are all laughing, Nance, 
you say such droll things.” 

‘¢ Purshue your impedence; laugh- 
ing at the dhroll things I say; bad cess 
attend ye; what manners you're getting 
for yer money.—‘ My blessing be on 
them to laugh. Laugh and be fat; 
they'll never do it younger. Laugh 
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in the spring; wait for the sleet to be 
in the dumps; and the sleet will come 
as sartin as the spring brings blos- 
soms.’—” 

While this part acknowledged col- 
loquy, and part audible soliloquy, is 
going on, Nance Pender seated on the 
floor with her legs stretched out at 
full Jength, is unpacking the basket 
she had assisted to bear in. 

« Laughing at the dhroll things I say; 
very purty manners for young ladies, 
morya. You ought to process the 
schoolmisthress that taught ye no bet- 
ther for yer money. I suppose ye all 
will be calling me a rumbunctious owld 

cat.—‘ And’pon my faith, I believe I am 
or worse, if the truth was towld.’—” 

** No, indeed, Nance, we will not; 
you are always merry, and kind, and 
good.” 

“Och, my dear! you're very cute for 

good an’ all, Madam Silvertongue.— 
* Look at her, for the Lord’s sake. What 
a brace of laughing eyes the ducky 
has in her head.’—But you'll find, 
Madam Silvertongue, I’m not the 
sthoocawn you think me, to be molly- 
fied by getting honey on my bread. 
—*‘ She won’t get the greenest apple for 
all that, the little pusheen.’—’ 

«¢One—two—three — four — five— 
ten,” turning round as she sat, and 
describing a circle with her heels, 
counting at the same time with her 
forefinger. ‘*'Ten as impedent young 
jackanapses 44 

«* Not jackanapses, Nance.” 

‘*T say ye are jackanapses, Miss, with 
yer head all a-fire.—‘’Tis a lie for me to 
say that toher. "Tisn’t fiery-headed 
she is, but she has the shining goold 
locks, gilded and polished to perfection.’ 
—Ten saucy jackanapses ye are, the 
daather and all, no less. Well, there's 
ten hapes for ye. ‘There's apples, and 
there's pears, and there’s plums, and 
there’s paste-cakes, and there's jam 
tarts, and there’s gim-cracks of all 
sorts. "Tis a mortal sin to give ‘em to 
ye.—‘ No, that’s a big lie for you, 
Nance Pender, they're welcome to 
‘em if they were virgin goold.’—'Tis a 
sin and a shame for me; and ’tis a first- 
rate thrashing I ought to get for my 
pains.—‘ Well, well, look at the kittens 
for God’s sake, how merry they are. 
Much good may it do ‘em every sow].’— 
The misthress ought to take me and put 
me outside the door by the shoulther 
for feeding such saucy scamps.—‘ Well, 
she daar, 'twould put her to the pin of 
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her collar to do it.--Come over to me, 
Curly Pate. There, sit in my lap, 
you brat, and put down your head. 
Who gets this hape, Curly Pate?” 

** Miss Mooney gets that heap,” de- 
cides Curly Pate; and Miss Mooney 
pounces on her allotted portion of 
good things. 

**Hah! the never may mend you, 
Miss Mooney, with the holes in your 
cheeks, the worst is yours, and proud 
I'm of it.—‘ There’s neither best nor 
worst in it, if you were to spake the 
truth, Nance Pender.’—Joyful I feel, 
Miss Mooney, that the worst fell to your 
lot ; you’re the most rumbunctious of 
the. whole gathering.—‘ Well, her coal- 
black eyes, and her h nart-thraps of 
dimples, would kill a-body.’—” 

Thus the appropriation goes on until 
all is distributed, Curly Pate acting as 
the blind goddess, Fortune, to the ring 
of ‘ jackanapses,” and when all are 
served, and all at the same time laugh- 
ing, and talking, and enjoying Nance 
Pender’s bounty, her out-spoken abuse 
and soliloquised g good-nature keep them 
in the highest glee. 

Be fore she left for home, Nance 
Pender, as on all previous visits, held 
private discourse with the ‘ daather.” 

*‘T'll be going, Winny,” she said, 
‘‘in a couple of snaps, or thereabouts, 
and you never opened your mouth to 
say, ‘Nance, how is poor Pathrick ?’ 
—‘ *Twould be the first question only 
for a raison she has.’—” 

Winny’s embarrassment, and the 
deep suffusion of her neck and temples, 
told she had heard Nance Pender’s 
aloud and aside with equal distinct- 
ness. 

“Tf you don’t want to hear about 
him, you young slut, or if you don’t 
care three owld rotten sthraws about 
him, who wants to force the knowledge 
on you, will you tell me? ‘The 
misthress thaught you to forget owld 
frieuus, maybe —she couldn’t give 
you worse breeding.—* It’s long sorry 
she’d be that my “tongue was nailed 
to my palate.’—’Twill be a good hour 
of the night afore the roof covers 
my sconce, and I'll turn my back on 
this hole of a town with a hearty good 
will, *T will be grate luck all out if I 
don’t get up to the chin in the sludge 
near Laherty’s house, or be smothered 
in it body and bones. The night will 
be grum, and I'll be thrudging, if I 
don’t want to lave the earth before my 
time.—‘ "Tis small liking she'd have for 
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me if I kept my word.’—I'll lave you 
to yourself, my damsel.” 

It is not late, Nance; do not leave 
me so soon. You mistake—I have not 
forgotten old friends ; I hope, Nance, 
that Patrick Donohoe is quite well.” 

“Time for you to ‘ah, my lady ; 
never you fear if ‘twas two hours past 
the midnight when I showed my nose at 
home, I'd hear a fellow coming gallop- 
ing, like a race-horse to the winning- 
post, and his arms would be round me 
to hug me, by the way ’twas out of 
entire regard to Nance Pendher he 
was puffing so hard ; but his first word 
would be, for all that, ‘ How is Miss 
Winny, Nance—how is Miss Winny ?’ 
’Tisn't, *‘ How are you Nance?’ he'd 
say; no such thing, the scapegrace 
curmudgeon—‘ How is Miss Winny— 
how is Miss Winny? Is she as hand- 
some as when she was little?’ He 
thinks Miss Winny is handsome, the 
fool of a brat. ‘How tall is she, 
Nance ?—she’s more than a head over 
you, Nance, I'm certain sure.’ ‘ Bad 
cess to his impedence,’ says I. ‘ Tell 
me all about Miss Winny, Nance ;’ 
and here he’d go on squeezing the 
heart’s blood out of me all the while. 
’Tisn’t like my lady he’d be, with, ‘I 
hope, Nance, Pathrick Donohoe is 
quite well.” Avoch, Avoch—the boy 
has his heart in the owld, honest spot, 
and ’tisn’t a gizzard he has like some 
of us.—‘ Only for the shame sake she’d 
hug me as hard as ever he did, and 
riddle me with as many questions, too.’ 
—What do you think the scattharbrain 
done the last time I came to see you? 
And little welcome was for me, I go 
bail.” 

“Indeed, and indeed, Nance, my 
heart always leaps with joy when I 
see you.’ 

«« __¢ She's spaking the rale thruth, 
the little ducky diamonds.’ A voch, ’tis 
aisy to say so; sweet words don’t cost 
a shilling a-piece, nor a keenogue 
either. No matter, I was born to be 
heart-scalded among ye.” 

«« You were about to tell me some- 
thing that was done when you returned 
home after your last visit, Nance.” 

“‘Deary me, ‘tis little you value 
himself or myself; but we'll be hand 
and glove together, ever and always, 
poor Pathrick and Nance Pendher. 
* Come, Nance,’ he says, ‘ stand there, 
I must measure with you ; that will do, 
the top of your cap just touches my 


chin. Now, Nance, my owld sweet- 
heart,’ says he—and he takes me by 
the two shouldhers, my dear, if you 
plase, nothing less, and ‘he looks at me 
with his two coaxing, laughing eyes, 
till my hand was up to box his jowl 
for him—‘ Nance,’ he says, ¢ will you 
measure with Miss Winny the next 
time you see her, and bring me word 
does your cap go up as far as her face, 
or her lovely blue eyes.” Bad cess 
may purshue the gawk, to tell me that 
your eyes were blue, when they're as 
grey as a cat’s eyes.—‘ He’s in the 
right—as blue they are as the sum- 
mer sky in the finest weather.’—I'll 
do his bidding whether you like it 
or not; howld up your head, if you 
plase; ay, well he guessed it, the 
cap just goes to the grey eyes, sure 
enough. I tell you what it is, my 
good damsel, it isn’t in this puddly 
town you'll light on the peer of Pa- 
thrick Donohoe; he’s tall and he's 
portly ; he steps out like any lord ; and 
tisn’t the matther of a crooked pin 
where the clay was got that made him, 
he’s a born gentleman, as beautiful as 
ever stood in leather. I tell you he is, 
my damsel, and don’t let me hear you 
say to the conthrary, or I'll warm your 
lug for you.’ 

“eT suppose you are in the right, 
Nance; I have not seen him for a 
long, long time.’ 

‘The more your loss, I tell you, 
madam, whatever you may think; and 
he’s noble and he’s brave, and the two 
men doesn’t walk Ireland able to face 
him hand to hand. And he doats on 
the little pusheen, and the little pusheen 
thinks well of Pathrick.” 

Winny held down her head, and 
taking her under lip between her fore- 
finger and thumb, allowed it to slip 
away from the pressure, and then held 
it in the same way again, and let it 
slip away again; and this she did for 
some time, her face very serious the 
while, as she inwardly admitted, that 
the closing sentence of Nance Pender's 
observation was likely to be right. 

Winny Mulcahy kissed her most af. 
fectionate **forty-second cousin” when 
they were parting; and Nance’s con- 
cluding aside, as she turned to go 
away, caused Winny to blush almost to 
shame, for the go-between declared, 
that every one of the kisses should be 
delivered safely to the ‘ scapegrace,” 
Patrick Donohoe. 
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HANNA'S LIFE OF CHALMERS, 


Our narrative of Chalmers’s Life* has 


brought us to the fifty-fourth year of 


his age. Chalmers had the fixed im- 

ression, that for the civilisation of man- 
Kind, the one great instrument was the 
teaching of Christianity—that, in truth, 
Christianity and Civilisation, if not 
two words expressive of one thought, 
differed only in this, that the first de- 
signates the principle of which the other 
would be the outward manifestation. By 
this teaching alone—if wehave gathered 
rightly this great man’s thought—could 
Man attain the conception of his true 
nature; and Society, become that 
which it has at all times been the hope 
and the belief of good menit is destined 
ultimately to be. Chalmers’s was a wide 
view of Christianity. His doctrines 
were what have been distinctively 
called evangelical ; and it is probable 
that in this word as definite a descrip- 
tion of them as could be easily given is 
contained. But the peculiarities of 
sect he shrunk from as a small thing. 
No sectarian views separated him from 
any body of Christians founding their 
teaching upon the Bible. The Bap- 
tist and the Moravian found in Chal- 
mers an admirer and an advocate. 
Among the Quakers, he could recog- 
nise, as engaged with him in the same 
cause, the Gurneys and the Frys. 
Everywhere and at all times he spoke 


with great veneration of the Church of 


England, her liturgy, and her parochial 
system. Wherever there was any ma- 
chinery for inviting or compelling the 
attention of the people to listen to the 
truths of the Bible, taught either from 
the pulpit or through domestic visits, 
Chalmers saw in it a power engaged in 
aiding the principle of good in its war 
against the evil of the earth. With 
these views, itis not wonderful that his 
whole mind was given to what he called 
the cause of Church extension. His 
position as a clergyman of the Scottish 
establishment, would, it is probable, 
under any circumstances have made 
him think of this extended teaching 
of Christianity as a thing to be effected 
through the institutions of the country 
in which he found himself placed ; but, 


in addition to this, there were inci- 
dents in the history of Presbyterian- 
ism which made Chalmers think that 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
had become connected with the State, 
under circumstances which enabled it, 
though deriving support from the State, 
to preserve entire independent freedom 
of action. Chalmers’s affections, too, 
were bound up with the Church of Scot- 
land. We see no reason to think that he 
felt any anxiety for the introduction of 
the Presbyterian system into any part 
of England where it had not before ex- 
isted, or for its extension in places 
where it had; but in Scotland, when- 
ever he spoke of Church extension, his 
views were confined to creating new 
Presbyterian places of worship. In 
Scotland he was anxious for the unity 
of the Church ; and among the effects 
of laws carried in the General Assembly, 
through his influence, one was, that 
way was thus made for the reunion 
with the national Church of several 
dissenting congregations. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to 
give in detail the battles with town- 
councils, and presbyteries, and boards 
of management, in which Chalmers’s 
wide plans of benevolence engaged him. 
The best mode of securing the adop- 
tion of any measure, large or small, by 
the public bodies who have the power 
of practically effecting it, is to connect 
it with some job or other, and then it 
will be done. Chalmers was unsuccess- 
ful in moving the authorities of Edin- 
burgh to his purposes. What public 
corporations could not, or would not 
do in Edinburgh, was done in Glasgow 
by a few private merchants. Chal- 
mers had been for years urging on them 
the necessity of building, at least, 
twenty new churches. A difficulty in 
the way was this, that till a church 
was fully endowed, and had a parish 
attached to it, the Church courts did 
not admit its minister to the full status 
of his profession. He had none of the 
advantages and none of the assistances 
which a seat in a regular presbytery 
gave. The law of Patronage also vexa- 
tiously interfered. Where a place of 
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worship was converted into a parish 
church, the patron of the original pa- 
rish, of which it had been a part, claim- 
ed the presentation. In 1834, those dif- 
ficulties were removed by legislation. 
Evidence was each day received of 
the way in which Chalmers was esti- 
mated both at home and abroad. Li- 
terary societies were anxious to enrol 
him as one of their members. The 
Institute of France elected him a cor- 
responding member; and Oxford con- 
ferred on him the degree of LL.D. In 
resenting him, the Professor of Civil 
aw mentioned his eloquence, his de- 
fence of Church establishments, and 
his Bridgewater Treatise. The men- 
tion of each was responded to by dis- 
tinct rounds of applause from the stu- 
dents, and Chalmers was delighted at 
the high honour, 


“© We are here living for a few days with 
the Professor of Divinity at Christ Church, 
Dr. Burton, where we are entertained with 
“ all the elegance of lettered hospitality.” 
Since beginning this letter, which I have 
been forced to interrupt, I have been present 
at the great annual Oxford commemoration, 
where I have had the honour of being ad- 
mitted asan LL.D. This entitles me toa 
doctor’s robes, in which I have been invested, 
and of which I tell you, without levity, that 
I am not a little proud. The costume con- 
sists of a scarlet silk gown and black silk 
cap. I shall take a set of it with me into 
Scotland; and meanwhile, during my brief 
stay in Oxford, I walk about in a doctor’s 
black gown, with the common University 
cap. We all dined to-day in full academic 
costume, with gown and bands. The most 
interesting introduction which I have had in 
Oxford is to Keble the poet, author of the 
“Christian Year,” a work of exquisite beauty, 
and most worthy of your personal, nay, of 
your daily companionship, if you have not 
yet admitted it into your cabinet. Mrs. C. 
and I lived a few days lately within sight of 
Sir James’s house in the Regent’s Park. We 
thought much of you and of your predilec- 
tion for all that is tasteful. The house is 
greatly to my liking, both in architecture 
and in a certain monastic style and situation 
which belong to it. Our ladies here join in 
best regards: they are quite fagged with 
their excursions among the halls and colleges 
of this wondrous place, this city of cathe- 
drals.—I ever am yours, with greatest regard, 

“*THomas CHALMERS. 
“To Lady Stuart of Allanbank, Harrogate.’ 

“<¢T retain,’ says the Earl of Elgin, of 
whose kind attentions to him at this time, 
Dr. Chalmers cherished a lively and most 
grateful remembrance, ‘a very pleasing im 
pression of Dr. Chalmers’s visit to Oxford in 
1835. Ido not know that I ever saw him 
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enjoy himself more thoroughly than he 
seemed to do on that occasion. With the 
exception, indeed, of the degree conferred 
upon him by the University, Dr. Chalmers’s 
visit to Oxford was not marked by any very 
striking incident. What was chiefly inte- 
resting to one who esteemed and admired 
him was to witness the heartiness with which 
he entered into the spirit of the place, and 
the almost boyish delight which he seemed 
to experience, after the toils of his sojourn 
in London, in suffering his imagination to 
expatiate among scenes of academic gran- 
deur and repose. I well remember his 
coming to my apartment at Merton, before 
eight o’clock one morning, and telling me of 
a sequestered court which he had found in a 
college, into which he had strayed on his 
way from Christ Church, and the earnest- 
ness with which he claimed credit for having 
thus discovered for himself a spot of surpass- 
ing beauty, which could, he assured me, be 
known to few. I remember, too, the serious 
manner in which, while we were strolling in 
the college garden, on the afternoon of the 
day on which his degree was conferred on 
him, he apologised for the extravagance of 
which he had been guilty in purchasing the 
robes of a Doctor of Civil Law, notwith- 
standing the precautions I had taken to 
relieve him from this necessity, saying, “ You 
see I could not bring myself to leave the 
place, without carrying away with me some 
memorial of the academic costume.” 

“* On the day following his arrival at Ox- 
ford, I was requested to endeavour to ascer- 
tain whether it would be agreeable to him 
to receive an honorary degree from the Uni- 
versity ; and I had afterwards the satisfaction 
of being present when it was conferred on 
him. Rarely have I witnessed as much en- 
thusiasm in the Oxford theatre, as was ma- 
nifested when he presented himself to go 
through the ceremony of admission. This 
was the more gratifying, because it was no- 
torious that on some by no means immaterial 
points, his views were not coincident with 
those which obtained at the time with an 
influential section of the Oxford University 
public. Indeed, the only expression of regret 
which fell from him in my hearing during 
the course of his visit, had reference to the 
reserve which characterised, as he thought, 
the manner of some eminent men connected 
with a certain theological party, to whom 
he was introduced, and which prevented him 
from touching, in conversation with them, 
upon topics of highest import, with the frank 
and genial earnestness which was natural to 
him. This was, however, only a passing 
remark. Most assuredly there was no indi- 
cation of lack of cordiality in his reception 
by Convocation. Dr. Chalmers was himself 
deeply affected by the warmth with which 
he was greeted ; and I think I might almost 
venture to say that he looked upon this visit 
to Oxford as one of the most pleasing inci- 
dents in his career.’ 

28 
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“T am not aware of any other Scottish 
clergyman being either invested with a doc- 
tor’s robes at Oxford, or chosen as a Corres- 
ponding Member of the French Institute. In 
Dr. Chalmers two literary distinctions were 
thus united, neither of which had ever previ- 
ously been bestowed upon a cler; 


cyman of the 
Scottish Establishment.”—Vol. iv. pp. 4-7. 
rt 


Chalmers’s salary as professor was 
small; which was of the less moment, 
as the Town Council of Ed inburgh was 
not able to pay it. Their insolvency — 
we use Chalmers’s words—led to “his 
publishing a collected edition of his 
works, as the easiest mode of driving the 
wolf from the door. <As the 
volumes came out, they were reviewed 
by several of the religious and irre- 
ligious periodicals ; and Chalmers was 
fool enough to read reviews written 
by men who were not wise enough 
to read his books. The question, 
however, between him and them was 
not always as'to the merit or the 
want of merit in the particular works. 
Chalmers altered, and varied, and en- 
larged, and illustrated, and so thought 
he was bringing before the public new 
books. His reviewers would have it 
that they were no other or better than 
before ; and the impression that the 
books were substantially. old matter, 
not new, interfered mischievously with 
the sale—a matter ofno light concern. 

We find it impossible to afford room 
for Dr. Hanna’s account of the patron- 
age controversy in Scotland, or the 
negotiations 3 which Chalmers had with 
the various parties in and out of power 
for the purpose of effecting by legisla- 
tion his views of church extension, and 
introducing such a law on the subject 
of Patronage as would heal divisions in 
the C hureh, which already were begin- 
ning to exhibit themselves in such a 
way as to threaten disruption. Little 
was done by any of the leaders of poli- 
tical parties, though all gave hopes, 
and we sometimes think that if there 
had been no prospect of legislation at 
all, and if both sections of the Scottish 
Church had not relied on parliamentary 
support to carry out their r respective 
views, there was nothing irreconcilable 
in the propositions at first contended 
for, though in no long process of time 
new views of the relation of Church and 
State, for which neither of the con- 
tending sections were originally pre- 
pared, became exhibited in the con- 
troversy. One thing, however, parlia- 
mentary legislation had done. It had 


successive 


[Sept. 


removed the difficulties of founding 
churches, and at the end of 1838, Dr. 
Chalmers announced to the General 
Assembly that two hundred churches 
had been added to the establishment, 
for the building of which two hundred 
— pounds had been subscribed. 

In the same year Chalmers delive red 
a course of lectures in London on reli- 
gious establishments, from which Dr, 
Hi inna quotes some very eloquent pas- 
After this Chalmers visited 
France, read a paper on paupe rism at 
the Sootibnde » Visited Guizot, was told 
that La Place had in his last illness 
heard Chalmers’s *¢ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity” read, and that he spoke of the 
passages where Chalmers treats of mi- 
racles, expressing himself pleased that 
Chalmers did not * theorise on mira- 
cles, but treated them as on the foot- 
ing of historical.’ 


sages, 


“¢ Wednesday, June 13th.—Went to the 
Louvre. Had to show our passports. Gor- 
geous and large pictures in the anteroom. 
Struck with the picture of one of Bonaparte’s 
battles in his Tetreat from Moscow. The 
ogenmen of Napoleon very striking—as if 
solemnised by the greatness of the coming 
disaster, yet with an air fell of intelligence, 
and serenity, and majesty, and a deep mourn- 
ful expression withal. The long gallery of 
t? superb ; impressed at once with 
the superiority of its pictures. Very much 
interested in the Flemish pictures, of which 
there were some very admirable ones by 
David Teniers. I am fond of Rembrandt's 
portraits; and was much pleased in recog- 
nising the characteristics of Rubens, Poussin, 
and Claude Lorrain. I also remarked that 
in most of the Italian schools, with the ex- 
ception of the Venetian, there was a total 
want of shading off; yet the separate figures, 
though not harmonised with the background, 
very striking in themselves. The statuary 
7 —s perhaps expresses the style of 

» Roman and other such schools. There 
is a quadrangle recently attached to the east 
end of the gallery, filled with the models of 
towns, ships, and machinery ; the towns very 
instructive. But the most interesting part 
of this department is the Spanish pictures, 
in all of which the strong emotions are most 
powerfully expressed, There is quite a stamp 
of national peculiarity in these works. The 
walls which contain them seem all alive with 
the passions and thoughts of living men. 
The freshness and force of the colouring 
quite remarkable, considering the age of the 
pictures.’”—Vol. iv. pp. 49, 50. 


» Louvre 


The fifth chapter of Dr. Hanna’s 
** Life of Chalmers” opens with the 
following striking passage : — 


‘It is a favourite speculation of mine, 
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says Dr. Chalmers, ‘that if spared to sixty, 
we then enter on the seventh decade of human 
life; and that this, if possible, should be 
turned into the Sabbath of our eartlily pil- 
grimage, and spent sabbatically, as if on the 
shore of an eternal world, or in the outer 
courts, as it'were, of the temple that,is above— 
the tabernacle in heaven. What enamonurs 
me all the more of this idea, is the retrospect 
of my mother’s widowhood. I long, if God 
should spare me, for such an old age as she 
enjoyed, spent as if at the gate of heaven, 
and with such a fund of inward peace and 
hope as made her nine years’ widowhood a 
perfect feast and foretaste of the blessedness 
that awaits the righteous.’ His own seventh 
decade—the wished for Sabbath of his earthly 
pilgrimage—was to commence on the 17th 
March, 1840, and to the General Assembly 
of that year he had long looked forward as 
to the time when he should withdraw from 
public life. Before doing so, he desired to 
make one effurt more, his greatest and his 
last, on behalf of his favourite scheme. ‘ And 
now,’ says he, writing to Mrs. Chalmers, 
soon after his return from France, ‘ as to my 
plan for the future, which is shortly as fol- 
lows :—I Jong for retirement from public 
business, but not being able to relinquish it 
at present, my purpose is to earn a right to 
retire by the dedication of this summer and 
the next to church extension in the country, 
after which it is my earnest wish and firm 
intention to devolve the work on others,’”— 
Vol. iv. pp. 65, 66. 


The plan thus announced he imme- 
diately commenced putting into exe- 
cution, and began a tour through the 
south-western districts of Scotland. 
Chalmers had not before tried extem- 
pore preaching, but in this tour it be- 
came necessary. The object was to 
obtain funds for the erection of churches, 
and in this Chalmers was eminently 
successful. We do not think that with- 
out details, for which we have not room, 
we could dwell usefully on this part of 
the subject, but it cer tainly is wonderful 
how in a country, under: stood not to be 
rich, he obtained donations and annual 
subscriptions sufficient for the purpose 
of building and sustaining churches 
through so wide a range ‘of country. 
Before setting out on his tour he had 
reckoned on raising £100,000, but 
difficulties arose which he had not an- 
ticipated, and he had to communicate 
to the General Assembly of that year 
that the sum contributed was £40,000. 
Most of our readers will probably think 
that this sum, which did not reach the 
generous expectation of Chalmers, was 


marvellously large as the collection of 


a single year :— 


“ At the earnest entreaty of the Assembly, 
Dr. Chalmers continued at the head of the 
Extension Committee for another year, nor 
did he retire from the great field of labour 
till two hundred and twenty churches—more 
than one-fifth of its whole complement—had 
been added to the churches of the Establish- 
ment. The following table exhibits the pro- 
gress of church extension during the period 
of his convenership :— 

Tn 1835 there were reported 62 Churches 
and 3 ee £65,426 

1836 do, . ; do. 32,359 

1837 do, be 7 «do, 59,311 

1838 do. lo. 3 do. 4l, 153 

1839 do. b do. ‘ 


1840 do, i 5 do. 
1841 do. eo 5 do. 


Grand Total, 2: £305,747 11 25 


Dr. Hanna dwells with natural ex- 
ultation on the period of the history of 
the Scottish Church between the years 
1834 and 1839, but we prefer giving 
Chalmers’s own words, as our chief 
object in these papers is to exhibit his 
character :— 


“** We abolished the union of offices—we 
are planting schools—we are multiplying 
chapels—we are sending forth missionaries 
to distant parts of the world—we have puri- 
fied and invigorated the discipline—we are 
exteyding the Church—and rallying our 
population around its venerable standard— 
we are bringing the sectaries again within 
its pale—and last, though not least, we have 
reformed the patronage ; and our licentiates, 
instead of a tutorship in the families of the 
great as their stepping-stone to preferment, 
now betake themselves to a parochial as- 
sistantship or to a preaching station, with 
its correspondent home-walk of Christian 
usefulness among the families of the sur- 
rounding poor, as the likeliest passage to a 
higher place in their profession, even as it is 
the best preparation for the duties of their 
high calling. And not only is there the 
visible glow of this great and wholesome 
reform abroad over the country, or in the 
outer department of the Church, but in the 
business of its courts and judicatories, in the 
General Assembly itself, there is the same 
great and obvious reformation ; so that, in- 
stead of the ecclesiastico- political arena which 
it once was, more at least than half its time 
is taken up with the beseeming cares ofa 
great moral institute, devising for the Chris- 
tian good and the best interests of men both 
at home and abroad.’”—Vol. iv. pp. 90, 91. 


It is a painful thing to think of these 
things interrupted, and to find the pro- 
posed Sabbath of Chalmers’s life broken 
by struggles of a kind from which cir- 
cumstances admitted of no retreat. 

The Church of Scotland had long 
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sought to be free from the bondage of 
Patronage. Great differences of opi- 
nion had long existed as to whether it 
was on the whole beneficial or injurious 
to the Church. To the extent to which 
it existed it is plain that it diminished 
the power of the dominant party in the 
General Assembly, whatever that party 
might be. The section dominant from 
1834 to 1839 was the Evangelical, and 
on filling the vacant churches withEvan- 
gelical preachers depended in their view 
the efficacy of the establishment. The 
pastoral relation between a Minister 
and his Congregation was supposed to 
be formed by the minister's receiving 
from the particular congregation an in- 
vitation to take charge of the parish. 
This is the ‘ call,” in the language of 
Presbyterianism. Its use appears to 
have been from the early times of the 
Reformation. How it originated is not 
explained to us. It had become a mere 
form, when in 1834 it occurred to the 
General Assembly that it might be 
made use of in lessening what seemed 
the injurious effects of patronage, and 
they passed the following law :— 

“The General Assembly declare, That it 
is a fundamental law of the Church, that 
no pastor shall be intruded into any congre- 
gation contrary to the will of the people ; 
and in order that the principle may be 
carried into full effect, the General Assem- 
bly, with the consent of a majority of the 
presbyteries of this Church, do declare, 
enact, and ordain, that it shall be an in- 
struction to presbyteries that if, at the mo- 
derating in a call to a vacant pastoral charge, 
the major part of the male heads of families, 
members of the vacant congregation, and in 
full communion with the Church, shall dis- 
approve of the person in whose favour the 
call is proposed to be moderated in, such 
disapproval shall be deemed sufticient ground 
for the presbytery rejecting such person, and 
that he shall be rejected accordingly, and 
due notice thereof forthwith given to all 
concerned; but that if the major part of the 
said heads of families shall not disapprove of 
such person to be their pastor, the presby- 
tery shall proceed with the settlement ac- 
cording to the rules of the Church: And 
farther declare, that no person shall be held 
to be entitled to disapprove as aforesaid, who 
shall refuse, if required, solemnly to declare 
in presence of the presbytery, that he is ac- 
tuated by no factious or malicious motive, 
but solely by a conscientious regard to the 
spiritual interests of himself or the congre- 
gation.” —Vol. iii. p. 360, 361. 

The expectation of the majority who 
passed this law was, that such persons 
would in general be presented, as it 
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was known would not be opposed by 
any large portion of the congregation 
—that better clergymen would be ap- 
pointed without any very serious in- 
tringement on the rights of patronage. It 
was urged in defence of the enactment, 
whichenableda majority to express their 
dissent, without assigning reasons, that 
there might be very good reasons which 
could not be assigned; that the very 
fact of strong dissent of a great portion 
of the congregation was itself a reason. 
A good deal of this kind of matter was 
urged with more eloquence than effect. 
The certainty is, that the requisite dis- 
sent would have been always expressed 
where a man was not an Evangelical ; 
that such men as Robertson and Reid 
would have no chance against Muc- 
klewrath, or even Dominie Sampson. 
This, we suppose, would be admitted 
to be an evil by many, even of those 
whose sympathies are strong with the 
Reenaeieia We, ourselves, sharing 
these sympathies, are against the As- 
sembly’s plan, as calculated to bring 
into requisition turbid zeal, in prefe- 
rence to more sterling qualities, and as 
certain to lower the scale of education 
for the clergy, and to deteriorate the 
Church ; but supposing us wrong in 
this—supposing it desirable that none 
but those whom, for want of another 
word, we may call in popular language 
Evangelical clergy, should be the 
clergy of Scotland, we think the Veto 
Law, as it was called, the least of- 
fensive and the most effective mode of 
carrying out such a project; but the 
project itself, we think, would be in- 
jurious to the learning, to the religion, 
and to the morals of the country. Its 
effect would be to separate the educated 
classes from the Church, and we think 
to sow the seeds of infidelity extensively 
among both. We do not say that this 
would have been the instant effect, but 
such would be the tendency, such soon 
would be the result. It is said, in one 
part of these volumes, by Dr. Hanna 
in expressing views with which he does 
not quite concur—‘ The late great 
change in the political state of the na- 
tion, effected by the extension of the 
franchise, now led many to put ques- 
tions like these—were civil rights to be 
yielded to them, and rights that they 
prized more dearly to be withheld? 
Were they to have the free choice of 
their political, but no part whatever 
in the appointment of their religious 
guides?” This is the language of those 
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who would do away patronage altoge- 
ther. Such was not Chalmers’s object or 
wish. He wished it regulated, not de- 
stroyed. He wished to secure a good 
body of clergy to Scotland. This he 
thought w ould be best effected by the 
concurring act of the patron and the 
congregation. The voice of the con- 
gregation had been practically disre- 
garded. Old forms of the call, always 
used, if not actually indispensable be- 
fore admitting a minister to the charge 
of a parish, might, he thought, be ren- 
dered available, and to give them vitali- 
ty the Veto Act became the law of the 
Church. What inconveniences or what 
evils it may have prevented we do not 
know. The Act was one self-executing. 
If the patron yielded to the expressed 
wishes of the congregation, nothing 
more would be heard of the matter 
and this, it was assumed, would most 
often be the case, each party having, 
on the supposition, indisputable and co- 
ordinate rights, some compromise—a 
silent one, in most instances—would 
revent the rights clashing. <A case, 
Soomen soon arose in which the per- 
son presented dissatisfied the congre- 
gation, and in which neither he nor 
the patron were disposed to yield to 
the Assembly Act of 1834. Mr. Young 
was presented by the Earl of Kinnoul 
to the vacant parish of Auchterarder, 
in Perthshire. Young was not in or- 
ders. He held a license from his Pres- 
bytery, permitting him to preach as a 
candidate for the office. After he had 
preached on two successive Sundays 
more than five-sixths of the male com- 
municants of the congregation expressed 
their dissent. After several appeals 
to the Church courts, asserting infor- 
malities in the proceedings, Young was 
rejected by the Presbytery, “so far 
as concerned that particular presenta- 
tion.” He appealed to the synod, but 
abandoned the appeal, and he and the 
patron brought a joint action against 
the Presbytery before the supreme 


civil court of Scotland, the Court of 


Session. 

Of the pleading, in which the pa- 
tron and presentee brought their rights 
before the civil court, we may omit 
all that relates to the patron, as the 
right to present was not disputed. In 


that pleading Young stated the facts of 


his having been presented, and of the 
refusal of the Presbytery to ordain or 
induct. It stated that the refusal was 


solely on the ground of the dissent of 
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a majority of male communicants. It 
denied the right of the General As- 
sembly to make such a law as that on 
which the Presbytery acted ; and it as- 
serted that the Presbytery could not in 
this way transfer to others a right to 
judge of the qualifications of a pre- 
sentee, the duty of receiving whom, if 
qualified, was thrown by the statute 
law of the kingdom on themselves. The 
pleading went on to state the presen- 
tee’s possessing the legal qualification, 
and it prayed the court to affirm 
his right to the parish and church; 
to declare that the presbytery was 
bound to ascertain his qualifications, 
and if found possessed of the legal qua- 
lifications, to admit him; to declare that 
his rejection by the Presbytery, in re- 
spect of a veto of the parishioners, was 
illegal. It then prayed the Court, in 
the event of the Presbytery still re- 
fusing to induct him as minister of the 
church and parish of Auchterarder, 
to declare that he was entitled to the 
stipend, with the manse and glebe. 
We are thus particular in stating the 
form and character of the original 
pleading, because some of the conse- 
quences which the plaintiff assumed to 
be involved in the illegality of the 
Veto Law of the Assembly, supposing it 
to be illegal, were denied by the As- 
sembly at all to follow from the Pres. 
bytery’s refusing, in obedience to the 
Veto Law, to ordain and induct—sup- 
posing them to persist in so refusing. 
The theory of the majority of the Gene- 
ral Assembly was, that, in the event of 
the Presbytery refusing to ordain the 
presentee, and ultimately ordaining 
another to the parish, that other was 
the proper minister of the parish, but 
without the stipend. They said, how. 
ever, that the stipend did not, in such 
case, belong to the presentee, but to 
a certain fund to which the statute law 
of the land gave the stipends of vacant 
benefices during vacancy. ‘To relieve 
his case from these difliculties, Young’s 
pleading was altered, and in its amend- 
ed form confined itself to praying a de- 
claration from the Court of Session that 
the Veto Act was illegal. In the juri- 
dical system of most countries, it would 
have been impossible to obtain a deci. 
sion from a court of a e on a ques- 
tion confined, as by the reformed 
pleading that between the parties now 
was, to an abstract point of | law. The 
practical prayer of the pleading being 
withdrawn, the court was not asked to 
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do anything but to give its opinion on 
a law point : In the Scottish system 
this is possible. ‘ Mere declarators 
of right are perfectly well known in 
the practice of our law, and the com- 
petency of insisting on them, disjoined 
from any petitory or pecuniary con- 
clusions, of which the right sought 
to be declared may form the basis, 
is beyond the reach of dispute.”* We 
think there must at all times be incon- 
venience in an arrangement which ad- 
mits this kind of pleading, and that a 
good deal of the time of courts of jus- 
tice, were such a practice encouraged, 
would be occupied in endeavouring to 
avert the consequences of law opinions 
so given. The facts of a particular case 
and the consideration of the actual re- 
medies to be ap plied to correct such 
wrongs requiring redress as may be 
exhibited, are themselves great checks 
on courts of justice amusing themselves 
with bazarding abstract propositions. 
The withdrawal from the court of the 
means of doing more than expressing 
its view of some abstract point of 
law, looks very like an admission 
that a full view of what is so with- 
drawn would be likely to suggest limi- 
tations and corrections of the prin- 
ciple, sought to be recognised with- 
out a communication, to the Court, 
of the use intended to be made of the 
recognition. If it be, on general prin- 
ciples, doubtful whether a court of 
justice ought to entertain an abstract 
point of law, and if such difficulty 
was overcome, in the particular case, 
rather by the practice of the Court 
of Session, than by proving such prac- 
tice to be a reasonable one, there 
was, one would say, peculiar fitness 
in avoiding the determination of such 
abstract question, where it related to 
subjects of ecclesiastical cognizance 
over which it could, in no circum- 
stances, have any right of judicially 
pronouncing an opinion, except as in- 
cidental to the actual determination of 
acivilright. ‘There could be no doubt 
whatever of the right of the Court of 
Session, had it to determine to whom 
the stipend belonged, for this purpose 
to discuss and decide incidentally the 
legality of the Veto Law of the Church 
courts. As the pleading was first 


* Stair—Erskine. 
t See, in particular, Lord Jeffrey’s 
independence. 


“ judgment,” 
Robertson's ‘* Auchterarder Case.” 
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framed, therefore, there seems no rea 
son to doubt the jurisdiction of the 
civil court. Withdraw, however, the 
question of the stipend from their cog- 
nizance, and there seems no pretence 
on which they can found their assumed 
right of examining the proceedings of 
a “court ‘supreme ¥ within its own pro- 
vince. This was, in substance, if not 
in words, pressed on the Court of Ses- 
sion by one or more of the dissentient 
members of that Court.¢ It seems to us 
to have more force than it was allowed 
to have either in the Court of Session 
or afterwards in the House of Lords— 
which latter tribunal is apt to make 
short work of difficulties that puzzle 
provincial judges, and now and then 
cuts knots which are brought to it to 
be unravelled. ‘The Court of Session 
decided by a majority of eight to five, 
that the P resby tery, in rejecting Y oung 
on the sole gr round of the dissent of a 
majority of male heads of families, 
without reason assigned, acted illegally. 
There were two Lig toe prominent 
in the argument—one, the General As- 
sembly’s right to pass the Veto Act. 
Had it in tais exceeded its proper 
powers ? The other was, whether, even 
supposing it had, the Court of Session 
was competent to decide an ecclesias- 
tical question of the kind, to discuss it 
at all, “except witha view to regulate 
the destination of the benefice,” to de- 
termine who was to have the stipend 
and the manse—an inquiry not before 
them in the reformed pleading? The 
decision left it doubtful whether the 
illegality imputed to the Presbytery 
was not their transferring to others a 
right of judging which they ought to 
have exercised themselves; whether, 
for instance, if without saying that they 
refused to examine Young's qualifica- 
tions on account of the dissent of the 
parishioners, | they rejected him, assign- 
ing no cause for their epee, or even 
assigning this very dissent as a ground 
of disqualification, the Court of Session 
might not, consistently with this deci- 
sion, have held the Pr esby tery justified 
in such re jection. The decision of the 
Court of Session also left doubtful their 
view of the extent of their own juris- 
diction. Suppose, for instance, the 
Presbytery to continue their refusal to 


supporting the Church’s claim of 
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ordain, did the Court of Session think 
it could interfere further than to say 
whose property the stipend of the be- 
nefice was? Could ‘+ a civil court, 
say to an ecclesiastical one—you shall 
ordain this man? Had a ty court this 

ower? Was not the Church of Scot- 
fand free to say whom she would or 
whom she would not ordain? ‘The 
theory of churchmen was this—that by 
not ordaining the presentee, the Church 
lost the stipend ; it was lost to the 
Church, but could not become the pro- 
perty of him whom she refused to or- 
dain, and whom no power on earth 
(such was her claim) could compel 
her to admit to orders. The prac- 
tical difficulty was altogether different 
from what would arise in England 
did a bishop refuse induction ; for 
there none can be presented but a clerk 
in holy orders, while in Scotland it 
is only in excepted cases that a clerk 
in holy orders (we use the English 
words to express the thought of an or- 
dained clergyman) is ever presented— 
the ordination being always for a par- 
ticular parish, and except where aman 
alres udy inducted to one church and pa- 
rish is transferred to another, always 
following presentation. 

The General Assembly unwisely 
determined, in consequence of these 
doubts, to appeal from the decision 
of the Court of Session. It seems 
to us plain that the General <As- 
sembly might, at this stage of the 
business, have reconsidered their Veto 
Law $ 
Session, interpreting an Act of Parlia- 
ment, might, without any detraction 
from the dignity of the jurists of the 
Church, who, to use their own lan- 
guage, for the most part traded in 
another article, be regarded by the Ge- 
neral Assembly as not imp robably 
right. ‘The vexed questions of the re- 


spective jurisdictions of the Court of 


Session, and of the General Assembly, 
might be allowed to remain, for any 
benefit the latter was likely to obtain 
by throwing light on them, in the ob- 
scurity in which they complain these 
topics were left by the finding of the 
Court of Session. The opinion of the 
minority of the judges, no less confi- 
dent and positive than the majority, 
would always have rendered doubtful 
the result of further adverse proceed- 
ings in the Court of Session; and, 
as far as it appears, there being no 
reason against ordaining Mr. Young ex- 
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cept suc . as the very ferment created 
in the particular loealit y, arrangements 
could eos been easily made to avoid the 
ntinued litigation. 
Interpre tation of is itself a 
kind of legislation often more effec- 
tive than that which is more direct. 
There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the call, which, in the Scottish 
Presbyterian system, was adopted to 
constitute the relation between the pas- 
tor and his congre; gation, was origi< 
nally more than a me ve form. Theprin- 
ciple of non-intrusion was one insisted 
on by the early founders of the Kirk. 
Had their wishes altogether prevailed 
with the legislature, the effect of this 
machinery of an invitation from his 
congregation as indispensable to the 
settleme nt of a minister in any parti- 
cular loe vality, would have operated as 
a check on the Presbytery who were to 
ordain and induct the future pastor. 
Patronage was preserved by the legis- 
lature, contrary to the wishes of the 
Kirk. This rendered the check which 
the cai wou'd naturally have had upon 
the Presbytery less observable—in fact, 
almost nothing, as between them and 
the congregation ; but the effects were 
precisely what the founders of the sys- 
tem calculated on them as bei ing. The 
founders of the system would have sub. 
stituted the P resby tery for the patron, 
and abridged the power of the body to 
whom patr mage was thus transfert red. 
In point of fact, as could not but be, the 
rights of the patrons, though preserved 
as fully as they could be by law, were 
practic: ully ni rowed by the call, and 
something of a compromise took place 
in the exercise of the right, to which 
things must always tend when there 
are conflic ting claims, and neither 
party will yield, and yet has not ade- 
quate means of enfore ing its demand. 
‘The patron in some cases did not ex- 
ercise his right at all—as, for instance, 
patronage having been abolished at the 
Revolution, and restored in the reign 
of Anne, was not exercised for the 
next twenty years, but the right ex- 
isted, and the choice made by the con- 
gregation was affected by the fact. 
When the patron's rights were, after 
this interruption, insisted on, it was 
through the instrumentality of the 
Church courts. Successive decisions 
of the Assembly treated the call as lit- 
tle more than a form. Congregations, 
however, resisted, and Presbyteries re- 
fused to ordain. ‘The Church courts 
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had always misgivings as to the extent 
of their own power. They feared the 
interference of the civil courts, for 
it seemed impossible to say that no 
civil right was interfered with, when 
a man “appointed to a living, which 
gave him some two or three hundred 
a-year, by a person to whom the law 
gave the right of appointing, was, 
though educated for a particular pro- 
fession, and competent to discharge its 
duties, refused induction, The theory 
of Presbyterianism, which ascribes a 
sort of resisting power to every unit 
of which the Kirk is composed, was sup- 
posed to interfere with the General As- 
se mbly’ s right to command the Presby- 
teries to ord: ain and induct. And to 
obviate practical difficulties, arising 
from this theory, the business of the 
settlement of a minister in his parish 
was conducted, when the Presbytery, 
whose proper duty it was, became re- 
fractory, by what were called “ Riding 
Committees of the General Assembly.” 
Robertson put an end to this anomaly, 
He succeeded in persuading a majo- 
rity of the General Assembly that the 
condition on which Society existed 
among human beings involved subor- 
dination—that the particular Presby- 
teries should obey the General As- 
sembly. ‘The Presbyteries still resisted 
—nay, wereobstinate. ‘They argued— 
they argued very well, Even thisdid not 
vex Robertson, orin the slightest degree 
make him alter his course. They might 
argue on that particular topic, or any 
other they pleased, so that how did 
not disobey. Like the father of Jeannie 
Deans, they might dance as much as 
they pleased, so that it was in a room by 
themselves, for exercise and not for os- 
tentation. They did argue and they did 
obey ; obey indeed reluctantly, as was 
a property of their nature, but they 
obeyed. They did not adopt the old 
forms of scholastic disputations, but 
Robertson contrived to place them as 
an Oxford professor, examining for de- 
grees in law, places his candidates to 
sustain, in form and figure, the wrong 
side of some transparent fallacy. We 
like these sturdy old Presbyterians of 
Robertson’s day. We think they are 
ill-used by the historians of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, and the doings of the 
Kirk. They were not asinine, but 
mulish. Robertson was a patient, skil- 
ful, painstaking muleteer, and a goodly 
sight it was to see how, with voice and 
whip, he contrived to break into pro- 
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cession pace, animals refractory enough 
to any other hand. Chalmers did not 
succeed so well. His appeal was to the 
instincts of their higher nature— 


** Hail, offspring of the generous Ilorse, 
Tuat speeds like lightning o'er the course,” 


was the spirit of Chalmers’s address. 
They heard, and recalcitrated, and 
showed something so like mettle, as to 
give meaning and ‘emphasis tohis words. 
**©Son of an suid the Historian, 
**son of an ass, be obedient to thy pa- 
rent, even the General Assembly. 
She has power to control thee, which 
she does not wish ungraciously to exer- 
cise; but she has the power. Eat thy 
yrovender—bear thy burthen—be si- 
cencloe not.” 

This is an awkward, unmanageable 
metaphor. Weare unable to translate 
it into the true Robertsonian. All we 
mean to say is, that Robertson found 
the man: igement of the Kirk more 
practicable than Chalmers did. The 
course pursued by Robertson was cer- 
tainly wiser for its purpose than that of 
the majority who called Chalmers their 
leader, but whom it can be scarcely 
said that Chalmers led. Robertson 
never resorted to what is called the 
legislative power of the Church. He 
was favourable to patronage; and his 
belief was, that the popular element of 
the call but interrupted the exercise 
of undoubted legal rights, which he 
wished to exist without any modifica. 
tion of the kind, which an antecedent 
reference to the people’s wishes for or 
against a particular presentee would 
create. As each particul: ir case arose, 
the Assembly in his day disposed of it 
on its own merits, till the call, whatever 
it might have been at first, became but 
aform. Chalmers was, we believe, over- 
ruled by others when he consented to in- 
troduce what was called the Veto Act, or 
any general law on the subject. [is own 
opinion was, that the call was plainly in- 
tended to be a substantial thing; that it 
had been reduced to a mere ceremony, 
by the Assembly itself being satisfied so 
totreat it; and that the Assembly could, 
by thenceforward treating it in each 
case that might come before them, 
as of serious and substantive value, 
easily redeem it from the character 
of an inconvenient and unmeaning 
ceremony. ‘This course would have 


” 
ass, 


had, in all probability, the advantage 
of preventing, for a time at least, the 
interference of the civil courts, 
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The course adopted was an appeal 
to the House of Lords. We feel some 
difficulty in understanding the motive 
of the Assembly in thus appealing. The 
claim of being independent of the civil 
tribunals in matters relating to the or- 
dination of ministers, is not easily 
reconcileable with appearing in the 
character of parties to a suit in the 
civil courts, arising out of a refusal 
to ordain. Suppose the proceedings in 
the Court of Session were to be regarded 
as involving virtually a protest against 
that jurisdiction, and that the position 
in which a particular Presbytery was 
placed, with respect to such matters, 
could be regarded as consistent with 
the independence of the Kirk, yet the 
circumstances were such,—the decree 
of the court being nothing but the judi- 
cial interpretation of an act of parlia- 
ment,—that the Assembly might itself 
have at once annulled its Veto Law, and 
not forced or invited any decision of 
the civil courts on points which the 
decree of the Court of Session, however 
adverse, and however irreconcileable 
with the doctrines of the Church jurists, 
had left undecided. As far as the 
claim of being independent and su- 
preme in their own province was con- 
cerned, that was as much affected by 
admitting subjection to one civil court 
as toanother. If the Court of Session 
could have no control over them on 
that ground—and not on the ground of 
its own jurisdiction being a limited one 


—in what right could the House of 


Lords claim any ?. Was the spiritual 
right one which had efficacy, considered 
with respect to the Court of Session, 
and had it none with respect to the 
House of Lords? Did the Assembly, 
who obtained, no doubt, at some ex- 
pense, an opinion from the Court of 
Session on alee point in a case in which 
it must be admitted they had no wish 
to consult them, merely want another 
from the House of Lords? If this was 
all, they might better not have con- 
sulted the auguries. They must have 
known—for even we know it, who are 
not Scotchmen—that they might better 
have stayed at home, than set out on 
such an expedition. We have the 
authority of Lord Jeflrey, when he was 
Lord Advocate, for saying, that of 
Scotch appeals little or nothing was 
understood by those whose decisions on 
such questions is called the judgment 
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of the House of Lords, The Assembly, 
we think, acted unwisely and incon- 
sistently with its own claim of inde- 
pendence within its proper province, 
when, in the character of appellants, it 
sought the judgment of the House of 
Lords on subjects, which, by Doctor 
Hanna’s account, and by the plain 
meaning of the words in which the 
finding of the Court of Session was ex- 
pressed, were not conclusively decided 
against the Assembly, whatever might 
be the opinion of the Court. 

We regret that we have been unable 
to procure any report of the arguments 
of counsel in this case, when it came 
before the House of Lords. Clark 
and Finnelly’s report preserves the ob- 
servations made by Lords Brougham 
and Cottenham, when delivering the 
judgment.* 

‘The finding of the Court of Session 
was aflirmed. ‘The question, whether 
the Court of Session had jurisdiction 
over the cause, in the shape which it 
assumed when the plaintiff's reformed 
pleading was so framed as to omit 
praying any decree on the subject of 
his pecuniary rights, the existence of 
which rights, it seemed admitted by all, 
was that which alone gave the power of 
bringing the case into the civil courts, 
was altogether disregarded by the 
Court of Appeal. To our mind it con- 
tinues to present difficulties. There are 
difficulties, too, connected with the ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Session depending on the original con. 
stitution of that court. A broad view, 
however, seems to have been taken 
by the House of Lords. There are 
civil rights interfered with—there must 
be some way of coming at them—the 
Court of Session is the supreme tribu- 
nal in Scotland for such matters—if it 
is not, it ought to be so, as we know no 
other, and we will not allow plain jus- 
tice, which,—if the presentee was en- 
titled to this living, and we think he 
was, —has been undeniably violated in 
his case, to be interrupted by what we 
regard, and will henceforth compel all 
men to regard, as little better than an- 
tiquarian trifling. Admit the Kirk 
notions of law, that they may prevent 
this man obtaining the ‘living, though 
they cannot give “it to another ; that 
they may refuse to ordain, though ut- 
terly unable to assign in what ingre- 
dients of legal qualifications the man 


* 6 Clark and Finnelly, pp. 646-756, 
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presented is deficient; and this man 
will, because they refuse to ordain him, 
be robbed of his living. 
casuistry can alter this consequence. 
Such was the feelin Lords. We 
think there is much real force in this 
consideration ; and we think it ought 
to have led to what, as yet, it has not 
in the Scottish Church—to separating 
the acts of ordination and of induction. 

Ordination and induction being, in 
the case of the Scottish clergyman, 
contemporaneous acts, is attended with 
great inconvenien No person could 
obje ct to a Church : caliedinee to ordain 
aman for the absence of any qualifi- 
cation that, as a Church, she saw a fit- 
ness in requiring. Of this, the Church, 
and the Church alone, should be the 
judge. The higher the standard fixed 
on, the better. | 


x of the 


But in this none should 
presume to interfere in deciding what 
it ought to be. Separate ordinat ion 
from induction, and let ordination 
be refused by the Church, however un- 
reas mably, as it may appear to the re- 
jected candidate, or to others, the dis- 
Church should not be 

This surely is giving 


cretion of the 
interfered with. 
as high powers as it is possible for man 
to claim for it, to the Church in its 
proper province of Ordination. It is 
giving i powers which it may abuse, 
but the denial of which to it, would 
be attended with a denial of its b< ing 
in anything distinct from the State, 
which we think itis, and ought to be. 
Separate ordination from induction, 
and let the patron se lect, as in Eng- 
land, from ordained clergymen. ‘This 
practically limits the choice in the 
best possible manner. If the Kirk 
has the power to do this, and does not 
do it, collision with the law courts is 
inevitable, but altogether arises from 
the fault of the Kirk. If she has not 
the power, what is 
speaking of her independence ? 

The adverse decision of the civil 
courts led the General Assembly to 
endeavour to have the case dealt with 
by legislation, and a committee was 
appointed for the purpose of obtaining 
from the legislature its sanction to the 
Veto Law of the General Assembly. 
There was reason to anticipate a suc- 
cessful issue to this negotiation. Lord 
Melbourne was in power, and it was 
with the concurrence, and under the 
sanction of Lord Jeffrey, the Lord 
Advocate, that the Veto Law had 
been originally passed by the Assembly. 
**I have the strongest conviction” — 
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this is Jeffrey’s language, in a letter to 
Chalmers, ‘that the Government must 
be much gratified by the Asse smbly 
adopting such a resolution as you men- 
tion, and I have little doubt that they 
would be anxious to give effect to it 
by any legislative measure which might 
be thought necessary for the purpose, 
though I must guard myself against 
the risk of being supposed oflicially 
authorised to announce such a resolu- 
tion, or formally to pledge them to 
such a proceeding.” This was in 1833, 
In 1839, Chalmers found himself the 
convener of what was called the ‘* Non- 
intrusion” Committee. We verily be- 
lieve that these hard words, and the 
sort of half-English in which our Scot- 
tish neighbours are forced to express 
themselves, do some injury to the suec- 
cess of very reasonable objects. Peo- 
ple have not time or temper to learn a 
language. We think that could the 
thoughts which Chalmers wished to 
communicate, have been conveyed even 
in Latin, or in Greek, or in anything 
which, if it involved the trouble of 
study, had a compensation in the fact, 
that to understand it implied some- 
thing of the grace of scholarship, 
there would be the certainty of his 
being listened to with willing courtesy ; 
but this language of the Scotch Courts, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, was a dia- 
lect which, however expressive, and 
however well fitted for its own pur- 
poses, and however intelligible to per- 
sons having time and patie nee for the 
study, it was absolute insanity in any 
one to expect should be unde stood by 
any one beyond the pale of Scotland. 
Chalmers in some way or other heard 
that on some former Church affair, when 
a deputation was to wait on Lord Mel- 
bourne, he had expressed an impatient 
hope that ‘that damned fellow Chal. 
mers was not amongst them.” Lord 
Melbourne, however, had now himself 
suggested that a deputation from the 
General Assembly to London, would 
be the best way of managing the busi- 
Such a deputation could not well 
be without that damned fellow Chal- 
mers being among them. 

While we feel the importance of the 
questions that were now agitating 
Chalmers’s mind as he was tossing in 
the German Ocean on his way to Lon- 
don, yet we cannot but think, that 
actual well-defined sea-sickness would 
have been a relief to him from the stu- 
dies in which he was engaged in his 
preparation for meeting with ministers 


hess. 
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other than those to whom in Scot- 
land inarticulately speaking men are 
fond of giving that name. Imagine 
him reading, in his agitated berth, 
Hugh Miller's Letter to Lord Broug- 
ham, and styling it “a very noble 
composition,” and ** Gray's Pamphlet, 
which I pronounce to be an admirable 
composition, and written with very 
great force of argument and expres- 
sion;” and numberless others of the 
same kind, four hundred and eighty- 
two of which Dr. Buchanan records 
himself to have read, when addressing 
himself to his task of recording the ten 
years’ conflict, as this prose Homer 
calls the modern Iliad, which has done 
so much mischief to Scotland ! 

On the day after his arrival in Lon- 
don, Chalmers saw Lord Aberdeen. 
He describes him as “friendly and 
intellectual.” ‘I was a little damp- 
ed. He rose in my estimation, though 
I saw how strong is the barrier in the 
way of a thorough understanding.” 
Dr. Hanna does not give any account 
of the interview with L ord Melbourne, 
which it would appear the deputation 
had on the day before that with Lord 
Aberdeen, and at which it would ap- 
pear that Dr. Gordon, and not Chal- 
mers, was the spokesman. Chalmers 
contrived that the next day Gordon 
should play first fiddle at Lord John 
Russell’s. ** This would not, nor did 
not, prevent me from striking in when 
I chose.” Poor Lord John, how little 
he looked! how small he spoke! but 
this was politeness; why should he 
speak while the fiddling was going on ; 
thirteen ofthem rasping: away togethe T= 
a full baker’s dozen! We suspect the 
Papal Aggression was nothing to it :— 


“¢ Thirteen of us moved to the Home Office 
at half-past four o'clock. Lord Belhaven 
said, that it was better that as Dr. Gordon 
was the speaker at Lord Melbourne’s, he 
should be the speaker here too. Afraid 
somewhat, I think, of my effusions; but 
they will not be able to restrain them. Let 
ine enumerate the thirteen, whom I counted 
and looked over as we sat in the ante-cham- 
ber :—Lord Belhaven, Dr. Chalmers, Dr. 
Gordon, Dr. Dewar, Dr. Makellar, Mr. Cand- 
lish, the Procurator, Mr. Alexander, Captain 
Trotter, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Hog, Mr. Dunlop, 
Mr. Shaw Stewart. In a minute or two we 
were called. Dr. Gordon opened the matter 
very well; and I and the Procurator struck 
in; but such a feckless and fashionless en- 
tertainment of the matter on the part of his 
Lordship I never witnessed in my life. It 
was ‘N, nihil, nacthing,’ as we used to say 
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to the tee-totum. I could not but laugh 
when we came out, and looked at the blank 
fall and sundry. The Conser- 
vatives are all on the about the 
matter, but I can perceive that they are 
sadly blind and prejudiced.’”—Vol. iv. pp. 
119, 120. 


faces of 
qui. vive 


The Non-intrusion Committee were, 
somehow or other, felt to be intruders. 
Their business was not to wait upon mi- 
nisters alone, but upon all influential 
men. The baker’s dozen talking to- 
gether was felt to be too many for 
effective work, and so the business 
was divided among sub-committees of 
three or four, who offered to in- 
struct all such members of Parlia- 
ment as would listen. The Tories 
had more time for them; they were 
out—hoped to be soon in—and were, 
on the whole, very civil to a body of 
men who, however rusty themselves, 
were keys to the c msciences of half the 
constituencies of Scotland. The depu- 
tation from Scotland were, somehow 
or other, thought to be birds of good 
omen :— 


*T am a blessed Glendoveer ! 
*Tis mine to speak and yours to hear”— 


was a sound that came more benignly 
to the ears of the party to whom Chal. 
mers now seemed disposed to turn, 
annoyed, as it would seem to us, by 
Lord Melt Journe’s reception of him. 
Chalmers, with two or three of his 
associates, now had an interview with 
Peel, with whom was Sir William Rae, 
and afterwards Sir James Graham :— 


*¢*T opened the case, and spoke altogether 
about twenty minutes or more. I was nobly 
supported by cur friend Mr. Bruce; and, on 
the whole, it has been our first comfortable 
interview since I came to London. There 
will be nothing but that 
makes not our visit here useless or insignifi- 
cant. Sir Robert very bland, and Sir James 
Graham quite joyous and cordial. Sir Wil- 
liam Rae friendly to our object, I have no 
doubt. The Conservatives don’t promise so 
much, but I have more confidence in their 
doing all they engage for. . . . Went 
back to 32, where so many of us rendezvoused 
for the dinner of this day. We set forth in 
two carriages, and were conducted thereby 
to the Duke of Somerset’s in Park-lane, 
Fox Maule was there, and other lords and 
M.P.’s whom I do not remember. But the 
main person was Lord Melbourne, whwse 
whole deportment was very remarkable. He 
shook hands with Dr. Gordon, whom he had 
seen on Friday, and perhaps one or two more 
of the deputation, but brushed pastme. . . 


done this session, 
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After these cuts, I of course was thrown back 
on my independence, and asserted it more 
firmly and calmly than I had ever done be- 
fore. The first seeming approx- 
imation which Lord Melbourne made to me 
was to look at me while talking as if he was 
directing that talk to me; but without some 
more individual and distinct act of recog- 
nition, I was determined to keep aloof, and 
so escaped the Premier without exchanging 
words with him. 

“* Tuesday, 9th.—Sallied forth to the Duke 
of Sutherland, whose natural but polished 
simplicity delighted us all. He is not un- 
hopeful, though naturally ignorant of the 
merits of the question. Had the great kind- 
ness to conduct us through some of his 
rooms and best pictures. A very splendid 
mansion: the rooms vie with those of Ver- 
sailles and Fontainbleau. - Threaded 
my way to Sir James Graham’s. Met with 
a most frank and friendly reception. Mr. 
Colquhoun came in, and we fell to on our 
Church question. Sir James’s views have 
given me more comfort than any I have met 
in coming to London. I am_ particularly 
delighted with the effect which my conver- 
sation in Sir Robert Peel's, where he was, 
had on him, and still more with the effect of 
my printed speech, which has converted him 
from his strong principle of a veto with rea- 
sons, whereas he now acquiesces in a dissent 
without reasons. See the last pages of the 
latest of my works, and more especially my 
quotation from Akenside, which has im- 
pressed Sir James very powerfully. Came 
away greatly relieved and comforted ; for 
Sir Robert’s extreme caution and coldness 
operate as a damper ona man’s spirits, where- 
as Sir James is a fine hearty, honest, out- 
speaking Englishman, of great good feeling 
and practical sense withal. 

“* Monday, 15th.—I sent a few of our de- 
putation to join Lord Belhaven at our last 
and final interview with the Premier. It 
was not politic for me to go—me who am in 
disgrace at Court—me who am the hapless 
object of the chief of the Cabinet's frowns— 
me who must retire in chagrin from public 
life, and spend in obscurity and pining ne- 
glect the remainder of my days; yet though 
outwardly scowled upon, inwardly elated 
with the honour of such a distinction,—for, 
quoth the poet, “ A courtier’s curses are ex- 
alted praise.” ’”—Vol. iv. pp. 120-122. 


Chalmers’s report to the Commission 
of the General Assembly, gave a fa- 
vourable account of the results of their 
London expedition. They were not 
without strong hopes of succeeding to 
the full extent of the legislature con- 
firming the principle sought to be ef- 
fected by the Veto Law oftheAssembly ; 
and they had at all events the satisfac- 
tion of being able to state that the 
Government livings would be given in 
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accordance with that law; a resolution 
affecting nearly one-third of the Scot- 
tish parishes. 

While committees were endeavour- 
ing to correct the strange evils of this 
collision of the civil and ecclesiastical 
courts, in the only possible way, Ly 
such remedies as the legislature could 
be persuaded to apply, it could not 
reasonably be expected that litigation 
on the subject of private rights should 
cease to be resorted to. Expectation 
of changes in the law could have no 
other effect than stimulating persons 
who thought they had rights under 
existing law, to enforce those rights 
before they could be varied by legis- 
lation. Before the Government pur- 
pose was indicated of disposing of its 
livings in accordance with the non- 
intrusion principle, the Crown, as pa- 
tron of the living, had appointed Mr. 
Clark assistant and successor to the 
aged minister of the parish of Lethendy ; 
and in accordance with the Veto Law, 
the district Presbytery of Dunkeld re. 
fused to ordain and induct. Clark 
commenced an action against the Pres- 
bytery. The old man died, and the 
Crown, proceeding upon the supposi- 
tion of the legality of the Veto, issued 
a new presentation. 

The Presbytery were about to ordain 
the new presentee, when an interdict, 
at the suit of Clark, from the Court 
of Session was served on them, pro- 
hibiting the ordination. The Gene- 
ral Assembly ordered them to ‘ pro- 
ceed to the ordination without delay,” 
‘‘inasmuch as admission to the pasto- 
ral office is entirely an ecclesiastical 
act.” A second interdict was issued, 
as some fear was entertained that the 
language of the first was not sufficientl 
stringent, and another debate too 
place in the Commission of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, who again insisted on 
the Presbytery’s proceeding to ordain 
the new presentee. Even the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly who had 
been opposed to the passing of the 
Veto Act, thought that the civil 
court now transgressed the limits of 
its jurisdiction, and invaded the proper 
province of the Church; and they 
it was who commanded that the or- 
dination should take place in defi- 
ance of the interdict; and the Presby- 
tery, in obedience to their ecclesiastical 
superiors, ordained. It was impossible 
that they should not have anticipated 
the consequences of the act, difficult 
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as the position was in which they were 
placed. To have resisted the commands 
of the Church would have been attend- 
ed with the risk of deprivation. They 
were in the position in which a soldier 
finds himself, when called on to obey 
the orders of his commanding officer, 
although the authorised interpreters 
of the law may tell him that obedience 
to the order may make him guilty of 
murder—liable and likely to be exe- 
cuted for that which he yet must do. 

Dr. Hanna thinks that as efforts 
were now being made to obtain a re- 
lease from all these difficulties by legis- 
lation, the natural and proper mode 
of solving them, the Church “ might 
have been suffered to prosecute that 
appeal without further difficulty being 
thrown in her way.” We do not see 
how this well could be. The Court of 
Session was compelled to adjudicate 
on such cases as might be brought be- 
fore it. The Court could not deny or 
delay administering justice in the ex- 
pectation that legislation would inter- 

ose to alter the rights of parties. 
The Court might judge wrongly, but 
it could not avoid acting if called upon 
by parties entitled to call its powers 
into act. The offending Presbytery 
were summoned to appear before the bar 
of the court to answer for their breach 
of interdict. By a small majority they 
escaped imprisonment, but were visited 
by the severe censure of the Court. 

Clark’s case differed from that of 
Youngintheimportant fact, that the pa- 
tron was no party to the proceedings. 

This was also the case in another 
disputed presentation. In June, 1837, 
Mr. Edwards was presented to the 
parish of Marnock. He had acted as 
assistant to the former incumbent ; was 
well known, and much disliked by the 
parishioners. ‘The population of the 
parish was two thousand eight hun- 
dred; of these, but one signed the 
call—rather a suspicious incident—the 
landlord of the inn where the Presby- 
tery used to dine. 

Dr. Hanna narrates all these inci- 
dents with such manifest fairness of 
purpose, that we hesitate to state 
what yet occurs to us, lest we should 
be supposed to complain of his nar- 
rative. We, however, think, if the 
feeling existed of the call being a mere 
ceremony, the party relying on such 
view of it would not belikely to do more, 
under any circumstances, than have it 
formally signed by the smallest number 
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of persons, by those who were on the 
spot, and whose attendance could, at any 
moment, be commanded, should it be- 
come necessary to prove the document. 
All these circumstances seem to us to 
concur in the case of the landlord of 
the inn; and we take it for granted, 
that whatever writer of the signet, or 
other person, had the conduct of the 
proceedings, was very likely to have 
called for his assistance, and that neither 
presentee nor patron would know any- 
thing whatever of the matter. The fact 
of expressed dissent is of more moment. 
Two hundred and sixty-one, out of 
three hundred communicants, whose 
names were on the communion-roll, 
signed the dissent. The district Presby- 
tery (Strathbogie) rejected Edwards. 
The rejection was communicated to 
the patron, and he presented another. 
Edwards obtained an interdict from the 
Court of Session, prohibiting the Pres- 
bytery from proceeding to induct the 
other. The Presbytery came to a re- 
solution to obey the Court of Session. 
This was rebellion against the Church ; 
but the Church was, at first, disposed 
to treat her rebellious children lenient- 
ly, and ordered them to delay doing any- 
thing till the next General Assembly. 
Edwards, however, continued his pro- 
ceeding in the Court of Session; ob- 
tained a declaration, as in Young's case, 
that the Veto Law was illegal; but the 
Court of Session confined its sentence 
to the declaration, not ordering the 
Presbytery to ordain or induct. Tillsuch 
order was made—till the Presbytery 
was placed in the precise position of 
being compelled to disobey either the 
Court of Session or the Church—Dr, 
Hannathinksthey should have forborne 
to act. We are not sure that he is 
right in this. They might have con- 
scientiously regarded themselves as 
bound by the sentence of the Court of 
Session, declaring the right of the par- 
ties, particularly as the House of Lords 
had now, on appeal, affirmed the view 
of the case which the Court of Session 
took ; and they might have regarded 
themselves as doing injustice to an in- 
dividual, by delaying till the actual 
issue of compulsory process. An hum- 
bler view, yet very likely to be operative, 
may have acted as a shove to a slum- 
bering conscience ; and we think it not 
impossible that, though the Presbytery 
with which casuists deal is a pure “ens 
rationis,’’ each of the individuals, called 
by men the Presbytery of Strathbogie, 
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might, in addition to such terrors as 
breaches of interdict are accompanied 
with, have to think of bills of costs, 
called, no doubt, by that or some other 
name in the law of Scotland, but which, 
though not adverted to in Dr. Hanna's 
classic pages, would yet, we suspect, 
have to be paid. Lord Brougham had 
said, in giving judgment in the House 
of Lords, ** that what the Court of Ses- 
sion should do, would be to make an 
order on the Presbytery to admit, if 
duly qualified, and to dis regard the 
dissent of the congregation.” Intima. 


tions were also given, not obscurely, of 


damages against the mem- 
bers of the Presbytery interfering with 
civil rights, by refusing to induct. We 
do not think it by any means as clear 
a case as Dr. Hanna does, that the 
Presbytery ought to have provoked 
these Consequences ; but to say that 
the Presbytery may have had a strong 
case for acting as the *y did, and at once 
ordaining, and inducting the disagree- 

able man, notwithstanding the veto of 
the congregation, and the resolution of 
the Kirk, is a very different thing from 
saying that the Kirk was necessarily 
wrong. It, too, had its part to sus- 
tain. The Church, said its jurists, 
was independent of the State; but its 
own members were not independent 
of it, and the Kirk straightway suspend- 

ed from all functions of their office 
the offending mapersty of the Pres- 
bytery of Strathbogie. The minority 
they now recognis e 4 as alone constitut- 
in; x the Presbyte ry; and they ordered 
them to take all pr per means of sup ply- 
ing their parishes with ministerial ser- 
vices. A committee was appointed to 
communicate with the suspende? ma- 
jority ; anda deputation from this cmn- 
mittee invited them to a meeting at 
Aberdeen. Instead of coming to the 
proposed meeting, they sent av agent 
to serve a law paj eT vi yned by them, 
declining the intervie w. On the day 
after the sentence of sus pension, they 
proceeded with the necessary steps for 
the induction of Edwards ; they served 
interdict after interdict to prevent the 
minority from proceeding as a Presby- 

tery, and to prevent all clergymen of 
the Church from preaching in their re- 

spective parishes. ‘The Court of Ses- 
sion was perplexed by these demands, 

They were now among objects which, 
if properly of their jurisdiction, they 

knew but little about. We can. 
said they, prevent any man from 


actions of 
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preaching. How can we hinder him 
from preaching in the open air, if he 
likes? We have power over the parish 
church, the churchyard, the school- 

room, and the bell; and, therefore, let 

no man venture henceforth, on pain of 
our displeasure, to interfere with parish 
church, or churchyard, or schoolroom, 
or bell. The Asse mbly grinned hor- 
rible a ghastly smile. It tried to laugh 
at the interdict, but it was no laughing 
matter; and ministers were sent to 
Marnock and the adjoining parishes to 
officiate in the place of the suspend- 
ed clergymen, who were still officiat- 
ing themselves as actively as ever— 
Pp reaching, however, probably to empty 
churches, An interdict was now ob- 
tained, prohibiting any member of 
the Establishment from preaching in 
the parishes of the suspended min- 
isters. This was met by the Com- 
mission of the General Assembly with 
resolutions, that their spiritual pro- 
vince was invaded ; and they refused to 
obey the interdicts. Chalmers and 
others of their greatest preachers were 
sent to the prohibited districts. They 
preached in defiance of interdicts, 
which came upon them thick as hail- 
stones in March. 

We feel it a painful thing to be 
obliged to dwell on these topics, 
Chalmers had strong expectationsof the 
Whig Government bringing in a mea- 
sure which would allay the ferment and 
substantially legalise the principle of 
non-intrusion, very much by such 
means as the Asse mbly’s Veto Law. 
From the Whigs he turned to the 
Tories, and Lord Aberdeen undertook 
to bring ina bill. After a great deal 
of correspondence, Lord Aberdeen’s 
measure failed to satisfy Chalmers. 
He would in all cases have those who 
opposed a presentation state their 
reasons ; the Presbytery, if they were 
d by these reasons, and so ex- 
pressed themselves, to have the right 
of rejection—the presentee having 
appeals to Synod and General As- 
sembly ; the decision of the Church 
courts to be final. A letter of Lord 
Aberdeen’s states this very distinctly :— 


watics 


“¢T will explain, by an imaginary case, in 
what manner I understand the proposal, and 
the mode of its operation. It is agreed that, 
in all cases, the people objecting to a pre- 
sentee, shall assign the reasons of their dis- 
sent, be they what they may. Now, let us 
suppose that any number of persons shoukl 
object to a presentee because he had red hair. 
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This would, no doubt, be a very bad reason ; 
but if they persevered in their hatred of red 
hair, and the Presbytery found it consistent 

with their sense of duty, and the dictates of 
their own consciences, they might give effect 
to the objection by rejecting the presentee. 
But then the reason of dissent on the part of 
the people, as well as the rejection by the 
Presbytery, would be recorded; and if the 
superior Church courts should confirm the 
decision, the matter would there terminate. 
It is to this publicity, and to the common 
sense and justice of mankind, that I look for 
a security against arbitrary and capricious 
proceedings in any quarter. 

“ * ABERDEEN.’ ” 

==WVol, i, pp- 159, 160. 


In the communications on the sub- 
ject between those in correspondence 
with him on the part of the Church 

and Lord Aberdeen, phrases occurred 
which proposed to make the Presby- 
tery the judges of the whole matter, 
and under this general language Lord 
Aberdeen’s corresponde nts thought he 
had assented toa Presbytery’s hav ing the 
power to reject, even though they should 
not be disposed themselves to admit the 

validity of the reasons which might be 
assigned as rendering a presentee un- 
acceptable to a congregation, ‘The in- 
consistency of the objects of the vetoists 
with those of Lord Aberdeen was for a 
while veiled from both by the cour- 
tesies of language, though we should 
have thought the red-hair letter plain 
enough ; and the negotiation ended. 

W hen Goethe found anything op- 
pressing his mind, he worked off ir- 
ritation by a poem or a play. A 
speech or a pamphlet would be more 
the thing with a Presbyterian divine ; 
and Chalmers, when tired of public 
men, who were also tired of him, went 
to the writing-desk, and was there 
abundantly eloquent. Dr. Hanna 
quotes some passages from a pamphlet 
of his, published w vhen he had given up 
all hope of parliamentary aid :— 


“¢T now feel that I owe an act of justice 
to the Whigs. I understand justice in the 
same sense as equity (equitas); and I am 


now bound to say, that if on the question of 


Church Endowments I have been grievously 
disappointed by the one party—on the ques- 
tion of Church Independence I have been as 
grievously disappointed by the other. Of 
course I speak on the basis of a very limited 
induction ; but, as far as the findings of my 
own personal observation are concerned, I 
should say of the former, that they seem to 
have no great value for a Church Establish- 
ment at all—and of the latter, that their 


great value for a Church Establishment 
seems to be more for it as an engine of State 
than as an instrument of Christian useful- 
ness, The difference lies in having no prin- 
ciple, or in having a principle that is wrong. 
In either way they are equally useless, and 
may prove equally hurtful to the Church ; 
and thoneh the acknowledgment I now 
make to the Whigs be a somewhat ludicrous 
one, if viewed in the character of a peace- 
offering, I am nevertheless bound to declare, 
that, for aught like Church purposes, I have 
found the Conservatives to be just as bad 
as themselves.’ "Vol. iv. p. 174. 


In August, 1840, the Chair of 
Theology in Glasgow became vacant. 
Chalmers wished for the office. We 
do not know who his competitor was, 
but it is not e asy to imagine any one 
having the same claims. Dr. Hanna 
says th: it between that competitor and 
Dr. Chalmers “it was not pretended 
that any comparison as to literary or 
professional qualifications could be in- 
stituted.” The attention of the public 
was directed to the contest. The 
Times and other London journals made 
it the subject of leading articles, and 
insisted on the disgrace that would be 
incurred by oe Chalmers. It 
is perhaps the best excuse for what 
seems to have been great folly and in- 
justice in the Glasgow peo yple, that 
when party po! litices mix themselves up 
in such a matter, men are actually in- 
capable of judging. Chalmers was 
rejected. 

“We must return to the suspended 
ministers of Strathbogie. They actu- 
ally ordained Ex lwards, in defiance of 
protests from the parishioners and 
threats from the General Assembly. 
The General Assembly, on Chalmers’s 
motion, deposed the offending minis- 
ters. Protests were put in against this 
act of Assembly by the leading mem- 
bers of what is called the Moder ate 
party. The sentence of deposition was 
then solemnly pronounced. On the 
next day an interdict was served on the 
Assembly against their carrying the 
sentence of deposition into effect. The 
Assembly drew up od stating 


‘that the privileges of the N ‘ational 


Church were violated, and tranemitied 
them to the Queen in council. 

The parliamentary session of 1841 
had now opened. Lord Melbourne 
took occasion to say that the Govern- 
ment would not bring in any bill on the 
law of patronage in Scotland, but that 
they would take care that the existing 
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law should be obeyed. Soon after, a 
Chair of Biblical Criticism having 
been founded in Edinburgh, Dr. Cand- 
lish was selected as the person fitted 
for it. But, on its being stated in 
the House of Lords that Candlish had 
broken the interdict of the Court of 
Session by preaching in Strathbogie, 
the appointment was quashed. 

At this period, the thought of an 
entire separation from the State seems 
first to have passed through the minds 
of some of the Assembly. The Duke 
of Argyle made an effort to settle the 
question. His bill affirmed the prin- 
ciple of non-intrusion, but gave the 
right of expressing dissent to all male 
communicants, instead of to all male 
heads of families, and it made provi- 
sion for the veto being set aside when- 
ever it could be proved to have sprung 
from causeless prejudices. ‘There 
seemed for a moment a hope that this 
would have been received by all parties 
in the General Assembly, and that if it 
were felt as the wish of the whole 
Church it would be not unlikely to be- 
come the law. The Assembly, however, 
divided on it. A majority of more than 
two to one approved of the measure. 

Before, however, the bill came to a 
second reading in the Lords, Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry was at an end, 
and in the August of that year Peel 
was at the head of affairs. Unhappily, 
the divisions in the Scottish Church 
rendered it impossible to carry any 
measure. ‘The minority of the Assem- 
bly had sent a deputation to London, 
vindicating the acts of the Strathbogie 
Presbytery, and their own conduct in 
the Assembly. They urged the ille- 
gality of those who resisted the Court 
of Session, and advised that they should 
be prosecuted for breach of interdict. 
They intimated that expectations of 
being supported by political parties 
were the chief cause of the resistance 
of the majority of the Assembly to the 
Court of Session. That if those ex- 
pectations were removed the resistance 
would cease. They themselves as- 
sisted the deposed clergymen in the 
celebration of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, and thus a new quarrel 
arose in the Assembly. The questions 
were now, not between the Cliurch and 
the civil courts, but between two divi- 
sions of the Church, who could no 
longer remain united. A question 
necessarily arose out of this, ‘* Which 
is the Church ?” 
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‘Meetings of the clergy and of the 
people were held everywhere through 
Scotland. The strongest pledges were 
everywhere given of separation from 
the State altogether, unless the princi- 
ple of the Church’s independence was 
recognised. At this stage there 
seemed yet a chance of the fatal step of 
separation being averted. Efforts 
were made by Sir George Sinclair to 
re-unite the warring parties in the 
Church, and to find some basis of 
agreement between them on which the 
legislature might act. The effort was 
in vain. 

Till the Scotch Churchmen ap- 
proached some agreement, people in 
England would not take the trouble of 
understanding the question. We tran- 
scribe from a pamphlet of Sir George 
Sinclair’s, what we believe to be a 
pretty accurate picture of the minds of 
most public men on the subject, and 
on all the class of subjects which they 
are disposed to class with colonial or 
provincial interests :— 


“My peAR Sir GeorGe,—In vain you 
ask me for an ‘opinion’ upon your papers. 
It is not merely for want of time, though of 
that I have not a single moment for self or 
friends, from week’s end to week's end, at 
this tremendous crisis. But I vow to God, 
I do not understand one word of all this 
worry about the Scotch Church, with its 
intrusion, non-intrusion, vetoism, Presby- 
teries, elders, General Assemblies, Church 
patronage, lay patronage, &c., &c., &e. I 
have not brains for it, nor memory for it ; 
nor does any one, with whom I hold any 
intercourse, know or care a single straw 
about the matter; but for its having been 
so managed or mismanaged, as by some 
means or other to have lost the good cause 
of Conservatism (they tell me) half-a-score 
or upwards. of seats, and much do I grieve 
to find,- by your letter, that your own is to 
be one of them. But it would appear from 
the bustle among themselves, that the good 
people of Scotland are all gone crazy upon 
this matter of intrusion, or confusion, or 
whatever they please to call it; just as mad 
as the Yankees are about their presidential 
election, or the Irish about repeal, or the 
French about Mehemet Ali. I repeat that 
the whole question addles mg Yours, &c.”— 
p- 43. 


We fear that we have not been able 
to render intelligible these Church dis- 
cords, though we have examined a 
good many of the documents of that 
period, in the hope of accurately under- 
standing the merits of the case relied 
on by the respective parties. Dr, 
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Hanna’s account of the several stages 
of these controversies is above all praise. 
It was impossible that his sympathies 
should not be with the majority—with 
what we think was properly called the 
Church—but there is not one offensive 
word, one expression that can be 
fairly quarrelled with by any one, what- 
ever his views may be; and now that the 
excitement which sustained both par- 
ties during the contest must have sub- 
sided, it is impossible that there should 
not be a fecling of great regret in both 
for the accidents which occurred. Our 
own impression is, that the indepen- 
dence asserted for the Church by Chal- 
mers is not ‘merely impossible to be 
realised, but is, when examined, an 
impossible conception, for in Chal- 
mers’s thought the ministers of the 
Church are subjects of the State, and 
not, as in the High Church theory 
of anothers ystem, servants of an- 
other earthly state, ‘on a mission” 
in what is to them a foreign kingdom. 
Such independence as he sought for 
the Church, and, as we think, was 
claimed for it in the tumultuary period 
of the early Reformation, will not, we 
think, be assented to; and, at all events, 
whether original rights, rendering the 
Church independent of the State, pro- 
perly belonged to it or not, it seems to 
us plain that when it was necessary to 
come to the legislature because they 
could not be practically exercised, the 
legislature not only had the right, but 
was bound to try and regulate the 

rovince of the Church so as to be in 
Semen with the other institutions of 
the country. . On the other hand, we 
incline to think that the possession of a 
power over the Church by the Court of 
Session, carried to the extent of ordering 
Presbyteries to ordain, was an usurpa- 
tion; and we regret that the majority of 
the Assembly:neversucceeded in placing 
this—the strong part of their case— 
in a just point of view. It would seem 
plaiit’that, long before these contro- 
versies arose, the possible difficulties 
had presented themselves to the minds 
of lawyers, and that they were not then 
solved by the supposition of the Church 
courts being subordinate to the Court 
of Session. 

We find Lord Kames, in speaking 
of the constitutional. lawyers of the 
different courts in Scotland, says, the 
*¢ Ecclesiastical courts have an impor- 


tant jurisdiction in providing parishes 
with proper ministers or pastors; and 
they exercise their jurisdiction by nam- 
ing for the ministry of the vacant 
church that person who is presented 
by the patron. ‘Their sentence is ulti- 
mate, even where their selections are 
illegal (i.e., illegal according to the judg- 
ment of the civil law); the person au- 
thorised by their sentence, even in oppo- 
sition to the presentee of the patron, is 
de facto minister of the parish, and as 
such is entitled to perform every mi- 
nisterial function.” ‘It would be a 
great defect in the constitution ofa 
government that ecclesiastical courts 
should have an arbitrary power in pro- 
viding parishes with ministers. To 
prevent such arbitrary power the check 
provided by law is, that a minister set- 
tled illegally shall not be entitled to 
the stipend. This happily reconciles 
two things commonly opposite. The 
check is extremély mild, and yet is 
fully sufficient to prevent the abuse.”* 

From discussions of this kind it, is a 
relief to pass to Chalmers’s own proper 
occupations. Froin these storms of outer 
strife he did not shrink, but he longed 
for that sabbath-rest to which he had 
intended to devote, if permitted, the 
last decade of man’s seventy years. 
Dr. Hanna gives us extracts from his 
journals of this period, which show how 
ardent and entire this longing was. In 
addition to his private journals, the 
entries in which are prayers and re- 
cords of devotional feeling, we have 
evidence of this in the “ Hore Bib- 
licee Quotidiane,” and ‘* Hore Biblice 
Sabbatice,”’ both of whichare published 
among his posthumous works. The 
** Hore Quotidiane” were his first 
thoughts written down each day on 
passages of Scripture. 


“The ‘Hore Sabbatice’ differ both in 
form and substance from the ‘ Hore Quoti- 
diane.’ Written amid the quiet of the day 
of rest, they rise to a high region, and they 
breathe a holier air. Contemplative and de- 
votional throughout, they pass generally into 
direct addresses to the Deity. Such refe- 
rences are continually occuring to passing 
incidents, that they might fitly be described, 
if the expression were allowable, as the Sab- 
bath diary of the last six years of Dr. Chal- 
mers’s life. His impressions as to the events 
are given here in a manner so free and un- 
restrained as to impart to them a peculiar 
interest. But the chief value of the ‘ Sab- 


* Kames’s “ Law Tracts,” cited in Buchanan's “‘ Ten Years’ Conflict.” vol, i. p. 164. 
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batice,’ and that which makes us rank them 
as among the most precious of all Dr. Chal- 
mers’s writings, lies in the spirit of rational 
and scriptural, yet lofty and ethereal devo- 
tion which they breathe. The innermost 
movements of his spirit are here spread out 
to us as he himself spread them out before 
that eye which secth in secret: we see him 
as he bowed in », sincere, profound hu- 
mility when alone in the presence of God— 
we hear him as in tones often so low and 
deep, yet often also and sublime, 
he poured his confessions, and desires, and 
aspirations into the ear of the Holy On 


Vol. iv. pp. 265, 266. 
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We feel it impossible within the space 
ofa magazine article to continue the 
account of the history of the Scottish 
Church at this eventful period. At 
some other time we shall resume the 
ubject. 

Nothing can be more striking than 
Dr. Hanna’s account of the scene when 
the actual dis sruption took place. What- 
ever one’s view may be of the dissen- 
sions which preceded that step, it is 
impossible not to admire the generous 
devotion displayed by the members, 
who then at great sacrifices of every 
kind separated from the establishment. 
How funds were provided to supply 
those voluntarily resigned, how churches 
were built, seats of le arning created, 
professorships established, missions in 
heathen Jands carried on, it must be 
our task at some future time to relate. 

For this—for Chalmers’s last visit to 
Anstruther, his birthplace—and which 
he loved above all places on the earth 
—for all that he did at the Westport 
we have no room. 

In 1843, the first General Assembly 
of the Free Church was held. In 1847, 
besides providing fixed support for four 
hundred and seventy clergymen, thrown 
suddenly on such resources as a poor 
country could supply, it had added to 
its staff of cler gy two hundred and 
fifty. Ata cost of £250,000, it had 
erected churches for all its congrega- 
tions, and had subscribed £100,000 for 
manses for its ministers. It had raised 
a college with nine professorships, to 
each of which a salary of from £300 to 
£400 was attached. 
its missions abroad, 

nse at which they were carried on. 
Notwithstanding this great success, 
Chalmers regretted at all times the 
Disruption. No choice he thought ex- 
isted, but he deplored the calamity. 

In 1847, Chalmers returned from 
London, where he had been giving 


and the great ex- 
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evidence before a committee on the 
subject of building-sites for churches. 
He returned home without exhibiting 
any peculiar marks of fatigue. He 
spoke on his usual topics, wrote letters 
to his relatives in the accustomed tone, 
quoted some lines of poetry which he 
had often before quoted with admira- 


tion ; they were fromGraham’s Sabbath, 


* During the whole of the last evening of 
his life, as if he had kept his brightest smiles 
and fondest utterances to the last, and for 
his own, he was peculiarly bland and benig- 
nant. ‘I had seen him frequently,’ says 
Mr. Gemmel, ‘at Fairlie, and in his most 
happy moods, but I never saw him happier. 
Christian benevolence beamed from his coun- 
tenance, sparkled in his eye, and played upon 
his lips.’ Immediately after prayers he with- 
drew, and bidding his family remember that 
they must be early to-morrow, he waved his 
hand, saying, ‘ A general good-night.’ 

“ Next morning, before eight o’clock, Pro- 
fessor MacDougall, who lived in the house 
adjoining, sent to inquire about a packet of 
papers which he had expected to receive at 
an earlier hour. The housekeeper, who had 
been long in the family, knocked at the door 
of Dr. Chalmers’s room, but received no 
answer. Conclading that he was asleep, and 
unwilling to disturb him, she waited tfl 
another party called with a second message ; 
sie then entered the room—it was in dark- 
ness; she spoke, but there was no response. 
At last she threw open the window-shutters, 
and drew aside the curtains of the bed. He 
sat there, half erect, his head reclining gently 
on the pillow; the expression of his counte- 
nance that of fixed and majestic 
She took his hand—she touched his brow ; 
he had been dead for hours: very shortly 
after that parting salute to his family he had 
entered the eternal world. It must have 
been wholly without pain or conflict. The 
expression of tle face undisturbed by a single 
trace of suffering, the position of the body 
so easy that the least struggle would have 
disturbed it, the very posture of the arms 
and hands and fingers known to his family as 
that into which they fell naturally in the 
moments of entire repose, conspired to show, 
that, saved all strife with the last enemy, 
his spirit had passed to its place of blessed- 
ness and glory in the heavens. 


repose. 


*** Servant of God, well done! 
Rest from thy loved employ ; 
The battle o'er, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master's joy. 


“*The cry at midnight came, 
Tle started up to hear; 
A mortal arrow pierced his frame— 
He fell, but felt no fear, 


*** His spirit with a bound 
Left its encumbering clay; 
His tent at sunrise on the ground 
Acdarken'd ruin lay.’ ” 
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Irevanp has long been a by-word 
among nations. Her degradation and 
misery have become prov verbial. The 
idleness of her people has been sadly 

contrasted with yo per! s industry ; 
and her temporal and spiritu: ul slavery 
with the true principles of civil and 
religious liberty that reign at the other 
side of St. George’s ; Channel. But this 
habit of speaking of the Irish people 
as an homogeneous mass, is not only 
incorrect, but most unjust, and caleu- 
lated, in an eminent degree, to mis- 
lead the political inquirer. It is per- 
fectly true that Munster is priest- 
ridden and degraded. It is certain 
also that Connaught lies prostrate 
under spiritual despotism, and that its 
population is ignorant and starving. 
But it is no less true that the whole 
province of Ulster has long presented 
a strange contrast to this s sad category 
of evils. Other portions of Ireland 
have declined, but Ulster, inferior 


in natural advantages, has constant- 
ly prospered. 


The people are edu- 
cated, loyal, and industrious; com- 
furt and contentment reign in every 
homestead; and the commerce and 
manufactures of the island would ap- 
pear to have selected this province as 
their favoured dwelling-place. 

Ireland is therefore an entirety in 
only one sense of the word—the po- 
pul: ition of the North and South enjoy 
the same natural advantages. Ulster 
and Connaught are warmed by the 
same genial sunshine, and refreshed by 
the same dews of heaven. They are 
blessed with the same laws, and subject 
to the same sovereign’s rule ; but the 
people are not the same. ‘Their feel- 
ings, their habits, their traditions are 
antagonistic. ‘The Northerns are ani- 
mated with the warmest spirit of loy- 
alty, and imbued with a profound re- 
spect for the laws; pei nce, Conseque ntly, 
prevails ; industry is the rule, idleness 
the exception. In the South, a blind 
submission to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. takes the place of loyalty, 
and a desire to advance the interests of 
the Roman Pontiff rises superior to 
every other consideration. Obedience 
to the laws is only impressed with ad- 
monitions upon the people where it 
harmonises with the interests of ** the 
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Church ;” and many of the revolting 
crimes, from which’ not only Chris- 
tianity but civilisation recoils with 
horror, receive a direct encouragement 
from those whose duty it is to promote 
peace and good-will among men. The 
natural results follow as a matter of 
course. The rights of property are 
despised, the duties of citizenship dis- 
regarded, and even the sanctity of 
human life violated to attain the most 
trifling end, or gratify the most paltry 
fecling of reve nge. Need we add what 
follows as a corollar y—that the peasan- 
try of the South and West are ignorant, 
bigoted, and idle; and that their 
lives are spent on the verge of starva- 
tion, in a constant struggle between 
life and death. 

It may be necessary to refer to a few 
figures to place these facts beyond the 
pé ale of doubt. 

It appears, from the report of the 
Factory Commissioners for 1850, that, 
in that year, there were no factories 
whatever subject to their inspection in 
the whole province of Connaught. In 
the province of Leinster, the sense 
power employed amounted to 272; in 
Munster to 150, and in Ulster to 2,214. 
The number of persons (including chil- 
dren) employed in the factories amount- 
ed to an average, in Leinster, of 3,152; 

Munster, of 1,599; and in Ulster, 
of 19,914. Thus it appears, that Uls- 
ter monopolises 2,214 steam power out 
of 2,646 employed in all Ireland; and 
that the same province gives employ- 
ment to nearly 20,000 persons out of 
24,725 engaged in factories throughout 
the entire kingdom. 

Again, the growth of flax “in Tre- 
land” has engaged much attention. 
But how stand the figures? The quan- 
tity of flax grown in the’ last year in 
all Ireland, amounted to 138,619 acres, 
of which no less than | 123,726 acres 
were grown in Ulster, and the remain- 
der, amounting to only 14,893 acres, 
was furnished by all the rest of Ireland. 
= order to ap preciate the efforts made 

by Ulster in this great branch of na- 
tional indus try, it may be necessary to 
state, that in 1809 the number of acres 
under cultivation in Ulster was 62,441, 
and in the other provinces 14,308. 
Since then the other provinces have 
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made no real addition to the quantity 
grown, although a period of more than 
forty years has elapsed ; but Ulster did 
not rest satisfied with doubling its pro- 
duce; with its characteristic enterprise 
it has actually exceeded double its for- 
mer growth by an excess almost equal 
to the gross amount produced by all the 
rest of the island. Now let us turn to 
another great industrial source of em- 
employment. 

Sewed muslin, or muslin embroi- 


dered with the needle, is a branch of 


‘national industry ” for which ‘ Ire- 
land” is famed. It derives its princi- 
pal importance, as a manufacture, from 
the large number of females to whom 
it affords employment. There are, at 
present, nearly forty firms engaged in 
the trade, some being Irish, and some 
merely agents for Scotch houses ; and 
the gross value of the goods annually 
manufactured amounts to £1,400,000. 
This important branch of * national 
industry ” was, until lately, wholly con- 
fined to the province of Ulster; but, 
within the last three or four years, 
efforts, attended with considerable suc- 
cess, have been made to introduce the 
manufacture among the Protestant 
converts in Connaught and Munster. 


But the superiority of Ulster need 
not be tested alone by a reference to 


her prosperity. If we turn to the 
years of the famine, when desolation 
and misery, such as has seldom been 
witnessed in civilised times, overspread 
the land, we shall find that Ulster suf- 
fered but little from the calamities that 
swept over the rest of the country like 
a devastating torrent, carrying with it 
destruction and death. In the year 
1841, the population of Ireland was 
8,175,124. In the year 1851, had it 
continued to increase at the same rate 
it would have amounted to about nine 
millions of souls. But, meanwhile, the 
famine had scourged the land, and the 
census revealed the awful fact, that the 
population of Ireland had virtually de- 
creased two millions and a-half, nearly 
one-third! The population in 185), 


only amounted to 6,515,794, instead of 


-nine millions! Since the famine nearly 
270,000 dwellings have also been swept 
away, and mouldering walls alone now 
record the places where, not long 
since, the cheerful fire blazed. But 
these calamities have fallen upon the 
North with a very mitigated severity. 
In 1841, the inhabitants of Ulster 
amounted to something about one- 
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fourth, now they form nearly one- 
third ofthe entire population of Lreland. 
During the period of the famine nearly 
£10,000,000 was sent to Ireland, from 
public and private sources. Of this 
sum it is estimated, that no more than 
£1,000,000 found its way to Ulster. 
A sum of £783,228 was advanced to 
all Ireland, under the Temporary Re- 
lief Act of 10 Vict. ¢c. 7; of this sum 
only £54,135 was advanced to Ulster. 
Under the Labour Rate Acts, 9 & 10 
Vict. c. 107, and 10 & 11 Vict. c. 87, 
a sum of £2,046,785 was advanced to 
Treland, of which only £168,522 was 
advanced to Ulster. Under the 9 Vict. 
c. 1, £170,233 was advanced to Ire- 
land, of which only £4,253 was ad- 
vanced to Ulster; and lastly, under 
the 13 Vict. c. 14, £300,000 was ad- 
vaneed to all Ireland, of which Ulster 
only received £334. Thus, out of the 
enormous sum of £3,300,286 advanced 
to Ireland since the famine, the trifling 
sum of £227,244 is all that has been 
required by the province cf Ulster, or 
about a thirteenth of the whole for 
one-third of the population. 

These are not facts that should be 
trifled with. They challenge public 
attention. Why is it that Munster and 
Connaught are miserable and degraded, 
and Ulster happy and wealthy? Why 
is it that the famine that smote the 
former provinces with such a devastat- 
ing hand has scarcely left a trace in 
the latter to mark its course? Why 
is it that Ulster, to the most superficial 
observer, appears half a century in ad- 
vance of the rest of the island? As 
soon as the traveller enters it he seems 
to enter into a newcountry. The land, 
although inferior in fertility, is the 
same, and so is the climate, but the 
social and moral atmosphere is changed. 
The filthy mud cabin disappears, the 
swarm of ragged beggars vanish, and 
the untidy husbandry, broken fences, 
and half-cultivated fields cease to offend 
the sight. The lounging Celt, with 
scowling aspect and averted glance, is 
succeeded by the Ulster peasant with 
firm but respectful gait and manly 
bearing. Centuries of past slavery and 
consciousness of present degradation 
are strongly marked in the features of 
the one ; every look of the other pro- 
claims that he is inthe proud enjoyment 
of civil and religious liberty. It can 
scarcely be credited, yet it is true, that 
they both live in the same land and 
under the same laws! Whence the 
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difference? What are these degrading 
influences ? 

The north and south of Ireland are 
very similar in their natural advantages, 
although the south has an unquestion- 
able supe sriority. The Shannon, the 
finest river in the empire, flows through 
land of incomparable richness ; and 
Queenstown, second to no harbour in 
the world, sapable of affording a 
shelter to the greater portion of our 
mercantile marine. Of the land in the 
south of Ireland Arthur Young says, 
‘it is the richest soil I ever - 
Wake field says, ‘* some places exhil nit 
the richest loam I ever saw turned up.’ 
And M‘Culloch, in his “ Statistics of the 
British Empire,” confirms these state- 
ments: The luxuriance of the pas- 
tures,” he writes, ‘and the heavy 
crops of oats that are everywhere rais sed, 
even with the most wretched cultiva- 
tion, attest its extraordinary fertility.” 
There is nothing, therefore, in the 
physical condition of the country 
to account for her miseries. Every- 
thing would appear as though Pro- 
vidence had designed her to be a 
garden of plenty, instead of the land 
of ignorance and pauperism. ‘ No- 
thing,” says an author we shall pre- 
sently have occasion to refer to more 
particularly—* nothing but some ma- 
lignant agency could possibly have hin- 
dered it from becoming the model and 
envy of the nations, instead of their 
prostrate suppliant.”* ‘his difference 
has sometimes been ascribed to a 
want of capacity or energy in the 
Celtic popula ition. There is, a great 
dissimilarity in their inte lligence, per- 
severance, and mental organisation 


saw. 


A Comparative Table, showing the 
politan District, 


Neither read Ditto 


Year. , 
” nor write. 


1844 4 340 
1845 } 811 
1846 566 423 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


505 
448 
399 


528 


Tf these be the results that actually fol- 
low from a mere secular course of study, 


* “The Mystery Solved ; or, Irela 
E. M. Dill, A.M., M.D. Elinbur 

ft Statistical Returns of the 
H. M. 8 
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Dublin Metrot olitan Police for the year 1850. 
tationery Office, by G. and J. Grierson, Her Majesty’s Printers. 
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—above all, in their honesty and 
integrity. But it is the mere re- 
sult of moral discipline and religious 
education. In his natural powers, the 
Ce ‘lt is second to none. The raw ma- 
terial is there; and it only requires ju- 
dicious treatment tochangethe bigoted, 
cowardly, superstitious swarms of beg- 
gars that go about disturbing the world, 
into honest and industrious citizens. 
They want a sound, religious education 
to guide them. ‘They possess bodily 
vigour, quickness of apprehension, and 
shrewdness; and they might easily be 
changed into useful members of society, 
and become a credit to any country. 

Mr. Dill, in the work we have just 
quoted, lays it down as a rule, that 
knowledge and virtue are the chief 
causes of the social elevation of a coun- 
try, as ignorance and vice are of its 
degradation. Enough of the former 
must raise any nation to the highest 
pitch of greatness, while enough of the 
fatter must sink it to the lowest depths. 
So intimately are ignorance and vice 
connected, that the *y are often used by 
us in common parlance as correlative 
terms. A glance at the excellent sta- 
tistical tables, printed in Thom’s “Al- 
manic” for the current year, will show 
us, that for the four years, ending 1850, 
the average annual proportion of pri- 
soners in Ireland who could read and 
write, was not eighteen per cent. A 
reference to the following table,t will 
place this fact still more strongly be- 
fore the reader. It will appear from 
it, that out of 6,524 convicted in the 
course of seven years, only fourteen 
were possessed of superior educa- 
tion :— 


iducation of Persons committed for trial within the Metro- 
who were convicted from the 


years 1844 to 1850, inclusive. 


Superior 


. TOTAL, 
education, 


Ditto well, 


95 
is 
9 
9° 


how difficult does it become to over- 
rate the importance of a proper moral 


and Cause and Cure.” By the Rev. 


Printed for 
Dublin; 1851. 
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and religious education? According 
to the decennial census returns of 1841 
(those of 1851 are not yet completed), 

the astounding fact is revealed, that at 
their date three-fourths of the people 
were devoid of the simplest rudiments 
of knowledge. “If,” says Mr. Dill— 


“We next turn to that fourth part who 
can read and write, while very many are 
most highly 
the majority are we fear but slender. In 
six counties and seventy-four towns, with 
populations varying from 2,500 to 12,400 
each, there was not in 1849 a single book 
shop; and in the entire island there was, in 
proportion to the population, only one for 
every nine which then existed in Scotland.” 


The fatal effects of this want of edu- 
cation are sufliciently apparent in the 
low moral tone and lawlessness of the 
people, and in the outrages and crimes, 
the frequent occurrences of which have 
given to our country such an unen- 
viable notoriety. We require, more- 
over, a constant force of 25,000 of the 
finest soldiers in the world, to preserve 
**law and order” among us. 
to this military force we add the rural 
and metropolitan police, we shail find 
that our small island requires a con- 
stant army of occupation of 38,000 
effective men. 

The statistics of crime expoce in 
still stronger colours the moral degra- 
dation of our country. The popula- 
tion of Great Britain was in 1850 
about three times that of Ireland.* In 
that year 33,326 persons were com- 
mitted in Ireland, and in the same 

year the number committed in Great 
Britain, out of a population three 
times as large, only amounted to 
$2,281, leaving a balance against us 
of nearly three toone. Of the num- 
ber convicted in Ireland in 1850, no 
less than 1,858 were sentenced to 


Population in 
Provinces. 1851. 


Ulster 
Leinster ... 
Munster... ... 


Connaught ...) 1,011,917 


3,004 226,512 


6,515,794 


educated, the attainments of 


And if 


Number 


1,931 
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transportation, and seventeen to death; 
and in the year 1848, we had out of 
nearly 40,000 committed, almost 3,000 
sentenced to transportation, and sixty 
sentenced to death. Yet, from one 
of the most deplorable features in 
our social condition—the sympathy 
crime obtains from the people—we 
must be satisfied that the real number 
of criminals in Treland far surpasses 
this figure, whilst the actual number 
in Great Britain is fully represented. 

But it may be fairly objected, that 
we have lost si ight of our original pro- 
position, and that, for aught we have 
said to the contrary, these deplorable 
facts bear an equal application to all 
parts of the kingdom. Let us, there- 
fore, revert to Ulster, and examine 
her manifest superiority in these re- 
spects also over Connaught and Muns- 
ter. Now, by the census of 1841 it 
appears that the proportions of the po- 
pulation of each province that could 
neither read nor write were—UIster, 
33 per cent; Leinster, 38; Munster, 
52; Connaught, 64. Thus, of per- 
sons wholly ignorant, there were then 
in Ulster fewer by one-third than in 
Munster, and by one-half than in Con- 
naught. ‘These simple facts speak vo- 
lumes. The return of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ire- 
land, corroborates these facts :—'The 
number of National Schools in Ulster 
exceed by 250, the aggregate number 
of National Schools in the tw 0 provinces 
of Munster and Connaught. Again, 
if we look to the moral and religious 
education of the people, we shall see 
the great advantages Ulster enjoys. 
Let us take a single example. ‘The 
following table will show the encou- 
ragement given to the Sunday School 
system in the different provinces of 
Ireland, for the year ending the Ist 
of January, 1851 :— 


Number 
of Gratuitous 
Teachers, 


Number 


Schools, | of Scholars. 


164,635 14,151 
457 32,314 3,006 
400 17,160 1,774 
216 12,403 822 


19,753 


* The precise figures in 1851 were—Great Britain, 20,793,552, and Ireland, 6,515,794. 
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As a proof of our demoralised con- 
dition, we stated, a short time back, 
that this small island actually required 
an army of occupation of 38,000 men. 
A reference to Ulster will show that 
law and order reign there, without 
requiring the presence of an_ over- 
whelming military and police force. 
The figures are cle arly put together in 
the work before us. Of the 25,000 
troops usually stationed in Ireland, 
searce 3,000 are found in Ulster, al- 
though its inhabitants compose nearly 


one-third of the whole population of 


Treland. Not a soldier is stationed 
between Belfast and Derry, a distance 
of seventy miles, embracing towns and 
villages, and a populous country. Of 
the 13,000 police stationed in freland 
during the last year, the number in 
Ulster amounted to 1,901, or little 
more than one-seventh of the force for a 
third of the population, And the re- 
sults of an examination of the statistics 
of crime are equally satisfactory. Of 
the 33,326 committals in 1850, the 
number in Ulster was 5,260, not one- 
sixth part. And of twenty-three exe- 
cutions in 1849 and 1850, only two 
occurred in Ulster.* 

These are fearful facts, and however 
humiliating it may be to national vanity, 
they should not be lightly passed over. 
We fully agree with the author of the 
work already referred to, that false deli- 
cacy has too long concealed what faith- 
fulness should have disclosed. If it be 
true that knowledge and virtue con- 
duce to that “ righteousness which ex- 
alteth a nation,” and that ignorance 
and vice lead to social degradation, 
surely the facts we have stated are 
ample enough to account for the misery 
of one province, and the prosperity of 
the other. Until the laws of heaven 
be reversed, and vice instead of virtue 
becomes the basis of prosperity, igno- 
rance and superstition will be sufficient 
to blight the fairest land. Lest the 
reader should think we have exagge- 
rated the state of ignorance and vice 
which prevails in some portions of this 
country, we have subjoined an extract 


* The statistics of crime for the current year, when completed, will not ¢ 
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from a little broch ure, lately published 
by the Earl of Rode nt A reference 
to the figures already given, will show 
that the number of gratuitous teachers 
in the Sunday-schools in Ulster exceed 
the number in Connaught (to which 
the extract refers) in the proportion of 
seventeen to one; and the number of 
pupils attending the schools in the pro- 
portion of about thirteen and a-half to 
one. ‘These figures will be almost suf- 
ficient to account for the fearful state 
of ignorance in which the people of 
Connaught are plunged: — 


‘In the Atlantic is the island of Inniskea, 
containing, I believe, 880 inhabitants. They 
have very little intercourse with the main- 
land; their state of spiritual darkness is de- 
plorable. It is hardly to be credited, that 
among the British islands heathen idolatry is 
to be found, and that @ stone carcfully wrap- 
ped up in flannel, is brought out at certain 
periods to be adored by the inhabitants of 
Inniskea. When a storm arises, this heathen 
god is supplicated to send a wreck on their 
coasts. . . - + Tothis dark spot 
the light of the Gos; pel has never been per- 
manently extende d. - Here 
the absence of religion is filled with the open 
practice of Pagan idolatry, as fearful to con- 
template as that prevalent on the banks of 
the Ganges. In the south island, in the 
house of a man named Monigan, a stone 
idol, called in the Irish, ‘Nee vougi,’ has 
been from time immemorial religiously pre- 
served and worshipped. This god in appear- 
ance resembles a thick roll of home-spua 
flannel, which arives from the custom of de- 
dicating a dress of that material to it when- 
ever its aid is sought; this is sewed on by 
an old woman, its priestess, whose peculiar 
care it is. Of the early history of this idol 
no authentic information can be procured, 
but its power is believed to be immense: 
they pray to it in time of sickness; it is in- 
voked when a storm is desired to dash some 
hapless ship upon their coast; and again, its 
power is solicited in calming the angry waves 
to admit of fishing or visiting the mainland. 
The following instance will illustrate the 
faith reposed in this flannel-covered 
Some time ago, during a succession of bois- 
terous weather, a native of the island became 
so ill that his life was despaired of; and, as 
the invocation of the idol seemed insufficient 
to restore his health, his relations were most 


god :— 


give to Ulster the 


same advantage over the rest of Ireland ; but this very exception will lend much additional 


weight to the argument we have used. 
what are called “ agrarian outrages” 
several murders. 


During the timid government of Lord Clarendon, 
penetrated even to the Protestant North, and led to 
For these crimes twenty-three persons were committed for trial, all of 


whom without one exception, were members of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 


t “ Progress of the Reformation in Ireland.” 


Nisbet and Co. 1852. 
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anxions to bring the priest from the main- 
land to calm his dying moments—but the 
storm was so terrific, that they dared not 
venture without their god to guard them on 
their perilous voyage. Most reverently, 
therefore, they placed it in the boat, and 
their mission being successful, they declared 
to one of the Scripture-readers that solely to 
this idol’s presence was their safety attribut- 
able; andeven the ultimate and unexpected 
recovery of the sick man was ascribed to the 
exercise of its power.” 


This great educational advantage of 


Ulster over the other provinces, and 
the moral superiority that so directly 
follows, can scarcely be overrated, 
whether we look upon it in a social or 
religious point of view. A modern phi- 
losopher (Hobbes) has laid it down as 
an aphorism, that knowledge is power. 
We have only to look to Ireland to see 
a practical illustration of the fact. The 
world is advancing with a strange ve- 
locity. To remain stationary is im- 
possible. ‘Those that want foresight or 
energy to keep pace with progressive 
civilisation must be left in the rear. 
This is the case with the Connaught 


peasant. He lives in a listless state of 


ignorance. Years roll on in their cease- 
less course. New inventions work ex. 
traordinary revolutions in human eco- 
nomy. Civilisation advances with gi- 
gantic strides. Every educated man 
feels that the world has undergone 
wondrous changes. He endeavours to 
adapt himself to the new state of things ; 
but the peasantry, over a great portion 
of this country, still continue station- 
ary, where they have remained for 
many adreary century, on the borders 
of civilisation. We seek in vain to 
discover one sign of that upward ten- 
dency that distinguishes the man from 
the brute. ‘The same unchanging 
style of hut and habits continues 
through generations, as though their 
only guide r sally were the instincts of 
the lower creation ; and the only pri- 
vilege they were in the enjoyment of 
was “the right,” to use the language 
of a writer in the Times, “the right 


to sit on their dunghills, and curse their 
Queen and country.” 

Again, the question forces itself upon 
us— What is the primary cause of the 
MORAL DEGRADATION of a large portion 
of the Irish pec ple? This is the im- 
portant question Mr, Dill eudeavours 
to answer. He felt how advantageous 
it would be to Ireland, if some one, 
fitted for the task, would lay bare her 


miseries, disclose the real cause of the 
disease, and dispel for ever the igno- 
rance that has so long shrouded her 
infirmities. No abler pen having un- 
dertaken the task, he has bimself en- 
deavoured, in the modest little volume 
before us, to trace out the causes of 
her sorrows with such clearness and 
candour, as to leave ignorance nothing 
to mistake, and bigotry nothing to 
gainsay. It would be too much to say 
th: it he has ac complished this high am- 
bition. Ie has, at any rate, sue ceeded 
in producing a book fairly entitled 
to take its place among the best 
works upon the social condition of 
Ireland, issued from the press since 
the famine desolated the country. 
We strongly recommend it to the 
attention of those who are really 
anxious to make themselves acquainted 
witl 1 the grand cause of Ireland’s mise- 
ries. In the course of this paper we 
shall endeavour to give a summary of 
his principal arguments. 

We have alre: ady seen that the prin. 
cipal causes of Ireland’s miseries are 
directly referrible to her moral degra- 
dation. But it is manifest that this 
‘ause must also be derivative. It must 
arise from some radical defect in the 
people themselves, or some malignant 
influence to which they are exposed. 
We have alre: ady seen that no radical 
defect attaches to the Irish people. 
Their faults are all the faults of a per- 
verted education; of vicious habits 
superposed upon a disposition né uturally 
intelligent and noble. One field of in- 
quiry ‘alone remains. Is the cause to 
be found in the religious condition of 
the people? If so it cannot be from 
want of Christian ministers: for there 
are 2,176 clergy of the Established 
Church in Ireland; 2,361 Roman Ca- 
tholics, with a large auxiliary staff of 
monks, and nuns, and Jesuits, making, 
with the regular clergy, between 3,000 
and 4,000 individuals to supply the 
spiritual wants of the Roman Catho- 
lics ; besides 624 Presbyterians, and 
Methodists, Baptists, &e. If, then, 
the ignorance and vice that is so 
thickly scattered over a portion of this 
country does not proceed from a want 
of spiritual instructors, it must proceed 
from something inhe rently | ad in the 
religion that leads to vice and mise ry. 


“ Now, if we compare our two islands, we 
find that Great Britain, the most happy 
country on earth, perhaps the most Protes- 
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tant; and Ireland the most wretched, one of 
the most intensely Roman Catholic. Bri- 
tain, that little spot which would scarce be 
missed if sunk beneath the waves, is the 
Queen of Nations, and her name a passport 
among remote barbarians; while Roman 
Catholic Ireland, in all respects fitted by the 
great Creator for sharing the glories of her 
sister isle, is as utterly degraded as the other 
is illustrious, and the name of Irishmen a 
term of as deep contempt as that of English- 
men is a titleof honour... . . . . . 
The former is a land of authors, the latter 
not even a land of readers; the one is as 
much distinguished for its virtue, as the other 
for its crime ; and even a large portion of the 
crimes of the one is committed by Irish 
Roman Catholics, while a mere fraction of 
the crimes of the other is the work of Pro- 
testants. And lest this difference might be 
thought to arise, in part at least, from the 
social or political state of these two nations, 
follow them through all their migratory 
wanderings, and it is still the same. In 
every region you find the one filling the post 
of honour and trust, and the other sweeping 


Total number | 


Population 
as per last | 
| Census, 


Province, 


in Workhouse 
for week ending 
6th April, 1850. 


| 


Ulster.......000! 
| Munster........ 
Connaught.....| 1,011,917 


2,004,289 
1,831,817 


29,867 
109,192 
41,206 


To return to Mr, Dill's argument: — 


“Tf from the provinces we descend to the 
counties, we find the same proportions pre- 
vailing with singular exactness. To make 
this perfectly clear we shall contrast a few 
of the most Protestant, with a few of the 
most Roman Catholic counties. In Antrim, 
the Protestants are to the Roman Catholics 
nearly as 3 to 1; in Down, more than 2 to 
1; in Derry, about 1 to 1; while in Cork, 
they are 1 to 16; Limerick, 1 to 22; Kerry 
and Waterford, 1 to 23; Mayo and Galway, 
1 to 24. Now mark how the light of each 
county is as its Protestantism. In 1841, the 
proportions who could neither read nor write, 
were—Antrim, 23 per cent.; Down, 27; 
Derry, 29; Limerick, 55 ; Cork, 68 ; Kerry, 
72; Waterford, 73 ; Galway, 78 ; and Mayo, 
80.* Thus, in the most Roman Catholic 
counties we have four-fifths of the people in 
total ignorance ; in the most Protestant, only 
one-fifth ; and in all, with but one exception, 


* These figures appear from the Census of 1841. 
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the streets or carrying the hod; and while 
the Scotchman in Ireland conducts our banks 
or warehouses, the Irishman in Scotland is 
found in the coal-pit or the prison !” 


From a report published in the year 
1834, we find that Ulster was the 
most Protestant province in Ireland, 
and next to it Leinster; and that in 
Munster the proportion of Protestants 
was as one to twenty Roman Catho- 
lies, and in Connaught as one to 
twenty-three. We also find that the 
knowledge, virtue, and prosperity of 
these provinces follow nearly the same 
proportions. In 1848 there were, in 
round numbers, receiving poor-relief 
out of every hundred of the popula- 
tion:—In Ulster, 3; Leinster, 7; 
Munster, 14; Connaught, 19. Or, 
if we turn to the following table we 
shall find the statement fully corro- 
borated :— 


Nett debt after 
deducting balan- 


Total number 
Workhouse 
Nett debt after 


deducting balan- 
hands, 30th June, 


ces in Treasurer's 
hands, 26th Sept, 
1848. 
ces in Treasurer's 
1849. 


| in 
| for week ending 
26th April, 1851, 


| 


25,666 | 16,088 
109,568 | 249,224 | 
94,833 | 143,746 


24,327 
135,085 
43,069 


THE IGNORANCE INCREASING AS THE PRO- 
TESTANTISM DIMINISHES! We might fur- 
ther prove, that in all these counties, those 
who can neither read nor write are almost all 
toman Catholics. 

‘* Nor is the contrast less remarkable in the 
crime than in the ignorance of those counties, 
In the four Protestant counties of Autrim, 
Down, Derry, and Donegal, the gross num- 
ber of committals in 1848, was not, in pro- 
portion to the population, one-fourth that of 
the four Roman Catholic counties of Kerry, 
Limerick, Galway, and Mayo; yet, of the 
latter, none but Limerick belongs to the ‘dis- 
turbed districts.’ Again, while from the pre- 
vailing conspiracy against justice in the latter, 
their convictions are not much over a third 
of their committals ; in the former, they are 
nearly four-fifths. And there is really no 
comparison as to the character of the offences ; 
for example, of sixty-nine criminals hanged 
in Ireland, in the six years, ending 1850, 
thirteen were executed in Limerick alone, 


There can be little doubt the same 


facts will be corroborated in the forthcoming Census Report for 1851, 
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only four were hanged in Ulster, and only 
one in any of the above counties—viz., in 
Donegal, the least Protestant. 

“ Lest any remnant of doubt should hang 
on the reader’s mind, as to the extent of the 
coincidence we are tracing, let us turn for a 
minute to Ulster’s own counties. While in 
Antrim, its most Protestant county, the 
per centage who cannot read or write is 
23; in Cavan, its most Roman Catholic, 
it is 51, With a population a little over 
that of Derry, that county has annually 
twice as many committals, and not one-third 
the proportionate number of convictions, 
The number of police stationed in Derry, in 
1850, was 106; in Cavan, 896—nearly four 
times the force. In short, Cavan is noto- 
riously the most disturbed county in Ulster, 
and constantly occupied by a large body of 
military ; while the only troops in the entire 
county of Derry, are a depot stationed in 
Londonderry city, whose services are scarcely 
ever required.” 


To any unprejudiced mind these 
facts will be sufficient to solve the 
great political enigma of Ireland. A 
pure religion is the greatest blessing 
ever granted to mankind, Its effects 
must naturally be to foster knowledge, 
virtue, and industry. An impure re- 
ligi m, on the other hand, will scarcely 
co-exist with knowledge, and is sure 
to be attended with moral debasement 
and temporal misery. Examine Ire- 
land by these tests. The people of 
Listowel, Castlebar, and Ballinrobe 
are almost all Roman Catholics. In 
the famine, half the population of the 
former, and two-thirds of the latter 
unions were dependent on the poor- 
rates. In the Protestant unions of 
Larne, Coleraine, &c., not one-twelfth 
the number (in proportion to the popu- 
lation) received pauper relief. Again, 
on the 8th of May, 1850, there were 
in the Protestant town of Derry, 41 
Protestant, and 118 Roman Catholic 
prisoners; and on the l4th of May, in 
the same year, there were in Tralee 
jail, 527 Roman Catholic, and only 4 
Protestant prisoners. Look where we 
will, and we find a confirmation of 
these facts. Education, virtue, worldly 
prosperity and ee antism, as a 
general rule hand in band, and opposed 
to ignorance, vice, misery, and Roman 
Catholicism. Let us survey our richest 
plains and most fertile valleys. How 
rapidly do they change, under the in- 
fluence of Mariol: ry, into the abomi- 
nation of desolation? Look again to 
mountains of the North—naturall 
barren and rugged—subdued by un- 
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tiring industry, and yielding their 
golden store to the Protestant peasant. 
Tipperary is, perhaps, the fairest por- 
tion of the land. Nature intended it 
to be the garden of Ireland; but what 
have its inhabitants made it? The 
grave! Does the delighted traveller 
linger with pleasurable emotions as he 
passes over its fertile plains to admire 
its people—religious, moral, educated, 
contented, and happy ? Does he see 
aught in their social condition to ele- 
vate his heart with thankfulness, and 
open his lips with praise? Alas, no! 
this fairest portion of the land is 
plunged in moral degradation, her 
altars desecrated with denunciations, 
her prisons crowded with criminals, 
There organised assassination-clubs 
exist, and there the demon of murder 
holds his court, supported by the sym- 
pathy of thousands, and upheld by the 
breath of popular applause 

But do we exaggerate the state of 
public depravity in this intensely Ro- 
man Catholic county—where the priest 
grasps an abs solute sw: ay such as the 
despot has seldom enjoyed : where his 
word is Jaw—his censure a death-war- 
rant? Let us turn to one of its prin- 
cipal towns, the boasted ‘Cashel of 
the Kings,” and let us look to those 
immediately connected with the admi- 
nistration of the laws—the magistrates 
ttending at petty sessions. They re- 
present the intelligence, the property, 
the loyalty of the district. A few years 
ago this bench was usually : attended by 
eight gentlemen—viz., R. Long— 
father shot, himself twice fired at; W. 
Murphy—father shot; S. Cooper— 
brother shot; Leonard Keatinge— 
nephew of Mr. Scully, shot; E. Scully 
—his cousin, Mr. Se ully, shot ; God- 
frey Tavlor—his cousin, Mr. C larke, 
shot; Wm. Roe—shot ; Clarke— 
his brother shot; also his nephew, Mr. 
Roe, shot. And let us add—lest these 
facts should be sneered at, and we 
should be told that the gentlemen mur- 
dered were ‘only Protestants ”°—that 
several of the above victims were Ro- 
man Catholics, admired for their pri- 
vate virtues as much as they were re- 
spected for their public-spirited inde- 
pendence, 

But fearful as is the catalogue of 
cold-blooded murders recorded, their 
number is but a feeble index to the 
actual state of morality in the exclusive- 
ly Roman Catholic portions of Ireland. 
The gravamen of the guilt is the almost 
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universal sympathy the criminal meets 
with in the district. Instanees are by 
no means uncommon of criminals con- 
tinuing “ on their keeping” for several 
years! But is there a single case in 
existence in which a Roman Catholie 
priest recommended that such a miscre- 
ant should be delivered over to justice ? 
Can one single such example be ad- 
duced in favour of the Romish priest, to 
weigh in the scale against the thousands 
of innoce nt men, hurried by altar de- 
nunciations into eternity, with all their 
imperfections on their heads? Is it true, 
asadmitted by many respectable Roman 
Catholics, that their priest, omnipotent 
for evil, is impotent for good ? 

Now, it is a fact that murders of 
unparalleled atrocity are often com- 
mitted in England. But where is the 
point of resemblance between such a 
crime in Engl: and land Ireland? Does 
the clergyma un in England point out 
from the pulpit an obnoxious individual 
for vengeance? Is his approaching 
destruction well known in the district, 
and are even the time and means to be 
employed, topics of common conver- 
sation; and do the people unite in 
every manner to facilitate its commis- 
sion? The perpetration of a murder 
in England may for a time create a 
little fear; but a greater confidence in 
the laws invariably results. Let us 
take, as an example, the case of the 
murder of O’Connor by Manning and 
his wife. It is planned by them in 
secret. They originate the ‘idea of the 
crime; IT Is NoT suGGEsTED. The 
grave is. dug for the intended victim ; 
and the displaced earth is secreted long 
before a single act is done to awaken 
suspicion. ‘They select the most op- 
portune time, and O’Connor is mur- 
dered and buried in the place least 
likely to be searched. ‘The corpse is 
shrouded in quicklime in such a man- 
ner that dissolution should be rapid 
and without smell. Lastly, the mur- 
derers escape. All this is done with- 
out the occurrence of one single un- 
toward event. So far this might hap- 
pen in any country. But now mark 
the contrast. O’Connor is missed. 
The body is discovered by indef ‘atigable 
exertions. The country is roused, 
Every one is on the alert. The elec- 
tric telegrs iph spreads the hue and cry 
through the remotest corner of the 
kingdom. The whole energies of the 
State—its army, its navy; its polic e, its 
funds, its population, are all employed 
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detection of the murderers. 
suspic ‘lous person is arrested— 
every point is guarded—every lurk- 
ing place seare hed. The Protestant 
clergy take the lead, and “impress upon 
the people the social and religious obli- 
gations they are under to further the 
ends of justice, and assist in the detec- 
tion of the murderers. ‘THERE Is NO 
FELLOWSHIP BETWEEN THE PROTESTANT 
CuuRCH AND THE MURDERER !—be- 
tween light and the unfruitful works of 
darkness. ‘They are hunted like mad 
dogs. Mrs. Manning is seized in Edin. 
burgh, and hundreds of detectives are 
following in the traces of her husband. 
In England he meets with no sym- 
pathy—no mercy. He raised his hand 
against he shed a brother’s 
blood— 


in the 
Every 


soc iety— 


“* His offence isrank. It smells to heaven; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon it.” 


And every man’s hand is raised against 
him. He istraced to Jersey—seized— 
put upon his trial with his wife—found 
guilty—and expiates his crimes on the 
gallows. Society has proved victori- 
ous ; and every man fee ‘ls, as he retires 
to his rest, greater security and confi- 
dence in the laws of Protestant Eng- 
land. How vainly would we search 
the records of Irish crime to find— 
save in Protestant Ulster—one such 
example. Again, we say it would be 
impossible, under such circumstances, 
for Ireland to be happy. For right. 
eousness exalteth a country; and un- 
less vice, not virtue, were the basis of 
prosperity, half the facts we have ad- 
duced would be sufficient to blast even 
a fairer land. But you may object— 
Rome is idem semper ubique, and do 
moral degradation and misery ever 
mark her progress? Yes, surely, 
Look to history ! 


“Rome was in her zenith during those 
‘dark ages’ which men now blush to recall, 
and as the darkness thickened the mightier 
she grew ; but the Reformation dawned, and 
with it rose the sun of Europe. And mark 
how those countries only sprung to lifé which 
this Reformation visited. Germany, Hol- 
land, Britain, emerged at the same instant 
from Rome and misery ; Spain and Italy re- 
tained their allegiance, and grew more 
wretched. Ay, and so uniform is this con- 
nexion between Protestantism and 
perity, that it seems scarcely affected by cli- 
mate, or soil, or race, or governments, or any 
other usually modifying cause. On the 
mountains of Spain and the plains of Italy 


pros- 
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beneath the despotism of Austria and the 
freedom of Switzerland; in the Empire of 
Brazil and the Republic of Mexico, the same 
blight marks the dominion of Rome. While 
the same blessing rests on the realms of Pro- 
testantism, whether in bleak Scotland, or 
genial England, or swampy Holland, or 
Alpine Switzerland, or the United States of 
America, or the remote isles of the Pacific.”* 


But let it not for a moment be ima- 
gined that we desire to impute blame 
to our Roman Catholic countrymen 
for the ignorance (and consequent 
crimes) which they are not the 
causes, but the victims. God _ has 
said, ‘* My people perish for lack of 
knowledge ;” we desire they should 
sericusly consider why they Jabour 
under this ‘lack of knowledge.” They 
have, as we have already seen, 2,361 
regular clergy, and a large auxiliary 
staff of Jesuits, monks, sisters of cha- 
rity, nuns, and friars. They have, be- 
sides, all the advanté ges of National 
schools, &e., enjoyed ‘by Protestants. 
Their ignorance, therefore, c cannot pro- 
ceed from lack of instructors. It re- 
sults from an unwillingness on the part 
of their pastors to permit them to enjoy 
the light of education. Do we ever 
see a Roman Catholic priest foremost 


in a great effort to procure instruction 


for the people; or do we hear of 
money, for the purposes of secular 
education, extorted from dying sin- 
ners? Assuredly we never do. Some- 
times idle phantoms like ‘The Pro- 
posed College,” of which Dr. Newman 
Is the imaginary head, are greatly 
spoken of, in order to deceive the 
ignorant people. Sometimes, too, 
a National school will be patron- 
ised by a Roman priest; but on 
examination we shall invariably find 
that some sinister object, and not 
a love of knowledge, was his mo- 
tive. It is a means very generally 
used to withdraw the ‘children a 
the neighbourhood from some recent- 
ly established school—in sailor's par- 
lance, *‘to take the wind out of its 
sails.” We need scarcely add, that the 
school is mostly abandoned as soon as it 
has fulfilled its purpose. Why, then, 


does the Church of Rome dread the 
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We have already reviewed this little pamphlet, ante, Vol. XXXVIIL, 
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light ? Truth, we know, has everything 
to gain ; ; it is only error and imposture 
that can suffer. Let a cottier send his 
children to an industrial school to learn 
virtue, industry, and the fear of God, 
how soon does the awful curse resound 
from the chapel’s altar, and point out 
the man as a fit object for persecution, 
or even assassination. ‘Take an in- 
stance. At the time the famine spread 
its fearful ravages over Connemara, 
some benevolent ladies, principally be- 
longing to Belfast, determined upon 
establishing industrial schools through- 
out the district. The object was two- 
fold: to afford temporary relief, and 
also to qui alify the pupils, by indus- 
trial training, for earning a profitable 
and honest Tive lihood afterwards. A 
portion, however, of each day was de- 
voted to reading the Word of God. 
Mark the result :— 


3y threats, by denunciations from the 
altar, by refusing confession, and even the 
last rites of their Church; by every means 
within their reach, they have done their 
worst to exterminate our schools.” 


Again, the Rev. Mr. Jennings, a 
toman Catholic priest, preaching be- 
fore Archbishop MacHale, said that 
‘*the poison of Bible information was 
fast falling and spreading,” and that 
those **who sent their children to 
schools where the Scriptures were 
read, gave them bound in chains to the 
devil!”{ Is it astonishing, then, that 
the phrase “a Bible- reader” should be 
used in the more ignorant portions of 
- island as a term of re pr oach, pretty 

iearly as a Nazarene” was applied 
~ the Pagans to the early Christians? 
But the opposition to the Bible often 
assumes a more tangible shape. We 
need scarcely remind the reader of the 
committal of John Syngian, alias Bro- 
ther John, at Bz ullinrobe. Petty Sessions, 
on the Ist of March last, on the charge 
*‘that he, on the 23rd of November 
last, at Cappaduff, did burn a copy of 
the New Testament, and did, at the 
same time and place, profanely scoff at 
the Holy Scriptures.”"§ 

‘Thus, step by step, have we traced 
the mysterious power that has plunged 


the Rev. John Edgar, 


in a paper entitled, ‘* The Day after the Storm.” 
t Protestant Penny Magazine, No. XXVII. p. 39. 
§ The report will be fuund at length in the Dublin Evening Mail, of March 3rd, 1852, 
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our people in ignorance, and filled 
our country with crime. We have 
found education, intelligence, integrity 
and prosperity in every district where 
that blessed volume was honoured, 
which suits every taste but a cor- 
rupt one; which teaches nothing but 
truth and virtue, and opposes no- 
thing but error and sin. And we 
have found that wherever the religion 
of the seven-hilled city prevailed, its 
effects were to degrade man’s temporal 
state. Popery, then, has smitten the 
land. It is as ungenerous as false to 
say the people are poor and demoralised 
because they are Irish. Whenever 
patriotism for a moment triumphs in 
the Irish Roman Catholic’s breast, and 
love for his country gains a tr insitory 
ascendancy over t the : antagonistic inte- 
rests of his Church, the same senti- 
ments find utterance from him. ‘The 
opinion of a layman will not, perhaps, 
be considered of suflicient authority. 
These, then, are the deliberate con- 
clusions arrived at by a Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop ; not spoken in haste and 
excitement, but calmly reduced to 
writing, and forwarded for insertion to 
the editor of the Nation. 
a letter addressed by Bishop O’Don- 


nell, of Galway, to that journal about 
two years ago :— 


“The history of Ireland does not furnish 
us with a single record of the name of any 
Catholic ecclesiastic being engaged or en- 
rolled in any successful movement or enter- 
prise for our country. In truth, they in- 
jured the cause whenever they did interfere.” 


It is not always we can give the 
same unqualified approv al to what falls 
from these reverend agitators. What 
scores of societies have they originated 
for political purposes! what schemes 
for turbulence and mischief! how great 
has been the enthusiasm called forth! 
how mighty the power evoked! Suc- 
cess—eminent success—has attended 
all their efforts to create agitation, 
riots, and mutinies, and to stir up the 
vilest passions of mankind, Thousands 
of pounds—nay, millions—have been 
collected in this country for political, 
how much for literary eeen s? Itis 
plain that were it not for the Protestant 
element in Ireland—alas, how discou- 
raged in these latter days !—the same 
desolation would come over our coun- 
try that reigns in Italy. Look at Her, 
the seat of Popery—the most depraved 
and enslaved nation in the world. Look 
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at the Pontine Marshes now, as testi- 
monies to man, sending up their pesti- 
lential vapour, and scourging the land 
with malaria and plagues. In the days 
of the Cesars, before the wonderful 
discoveries of modern times had given 
man such power over the elements, 
populous towns and villages, and happy 
hamlets, surrounded by smiling fields, 
were studded over these now blasted 
swamps. ‘These are thy trophies, O 
Rome ! 

But has Rome no similar trophies to 
show in Ireland ? The Roman Catholic 
priest cannot take his daily round to 
encourage agitation, and instil hatred 
to the laws into his parishioners’ minds, 
without seeing these trophies. He sees 
around him the misery and ruin he has 
caused. He knows the doctrines he 
preaches have filled the kingdom with 
violence, the prisons with criminals, 
the unions with paupers, the land with 
charnel-houses, the graves with the 
dead! He knows the agitation of 
which he is the chief promoter, has 
banished capital from his district, 
has paralysed its trade, ruined its 
commerce, and stopped its progress, 
He knows the religion of which he is 
at once the exponent and example, has 
bound his fellow-countrymen in spiri- 
tual chains, and reduced his native 
land to misery and despair! And yet, 
the Roman Catholic priest, with sla- 
very in his heart, and a metaphor in 
his mouth, will not blush to speak of 
patriotism and liberality ; and, per- 
haps, with shameless effrontery, declare 
himself the advocate of ‘civil and reli- 
gious liberty!” 

And now, as we have touched upon 
the subject, let us ask where is the true 
liberal party to be found ?—a party 
actuated by a determination to protect 
the empire from foreign aggression, and 
to preserve the rights and liberties of 
British subjects inviolate? Popery and 
absolutism are leagued together indisso- 
lubly. Does any one believe the late 
Paps il aggression had any other object 
in view but to degrade the Sovereign of 
England in the eyes of foreigners, , and 
weaken her influence at home? And 
why ? Because England is the cham- 
pion of civil and religious liberty. Had 
the Pope succeeded, every altar on the 
Continent would have loudly proclaim- 
ed that England was obliged to bow 
before the * Pontifex Maximus —that 
liberality had fallen, “ while treason 
flourished over head.” The true liberal 
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party, then, must look with jealous eyes 
upon all attempts made to invade or un- 
dermine the free institutions and liberty 
with which our country is blessed. It 
must also endeavour to elevate its citi- 
zens in the social scale, by means of edu- 
cation and religion. If some are so ig- 
norant as to believe that a frail mortal 
like themselves possesses the power to 
close the gates of eternal salvation 
against them, it must protect them 
against the tyrannical use of such an 
influence. It must take care that 
treason is not prac tised under the pre- 
tence of religious worship ; ; and anar- 
chy, or incentive to crime, disseminat- 
ed under the veil of pious exhortation. 
The chapel as well as the church must 
become the house of prayer, not the 
theatre of lawless agitation. 

When the late Mr. O'Connell orga- 

nised an association, the primary object 

of which was tokeep alive theheredit: ary 
feuds and antipathie s of Irishmen, he 
christened it, with that mixture of ef- 
frontery and raciness that ) —— arly 
belongs to the Irish soil, onciliation 
Hall.” With this han before 
them, we can scarcely give the friends 
of temporal and spiritual slavery credit 
for originality in calling the tyr: innical 
party to which they belong, the sup- 
porters of civil and religious liberty. 
Let any one look to the conduct of the 
Roman Catholic priests during the last 
month or two, and then estimate, if he 
can, the amount of assurance it requires 
for such men to use the word * liberty,” 
in however modified asense. The miser- 
able Irish serf requires ‘ emancipation” 
from the cruelest despotism under 
which he ever groaned—that of his own 
priests. In a slave state, perhaps, such 
things as we see in Ireland might be 
borne with fortitude; but to be subject, 
at the beck of each capricious fancy, to 
the horsewhip of the priest, is, in this 
country, ‘the unkindest cut of all.” 
The horrors of starvation areaggravated 
when the wretch sees abundance around 
him ; and the shackles of slavery are 
never more galling than when worn in 
the land of freemen. 

The exercise of the elective franchise 
is the noblest privilege enjoyed by Eng- 


* The limits of this paper prevent our making 
Fathers Clune and Burke, as revealed at the late inquest at Six-mile Bridge, 
near or far, we always see the ‘“‘shy, shadowy image” 
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land. It is at the hustings that the 
battle of the constitution is fought. 
But what have our recent elections 
been ? Compare the North and 
South together. Again the evil genius 
of the country appears—the Roman 
Catholic priest.* Violence of invec- 
tive and unbridled license of lan- 
guage have been unscrupulously used 
to stimulate the worst passions of the 
multitude, and to hound them on to 
outrage and bloodshed. In many coun- 
ties A REIGN OF TERROR has existed— 
a directory composed of Papal ecclesi- 
astics has held its sittings, and people 
have been denounced as ENEMIES, and 
pointed out to the fanatical mob as fit- 
ting objects for vengeance. Is this 
credible, it may be sé aid, in a civilised 
land ? W e state nothing we are not 
prepared to prove. The following ap- 
peared-in some of the papers in the 
form of an advertisement. We need 
scarcely comment on the speeches de- 
livered where such is the published ré- 
sume : 


“MAYO INDEPENDENT CLUB. 

“* At a very numerous meeting of the above 
body, held at Armstrong’s Hotel, Castlebar, 
on Tuesday, the 6th day of July last, the 
Very Rev. Archdeacon MacHale, P.P., Cas- 
tlebar, in the chair— 

‘The following resolution, amongst others, 
was proposed, and unanimously adopted with 
loud acclamations : — 

“* Proposed by the Very Rev. Dr. Cos- 
tello, P.P.; Bernard 
Egan, P.P. : 

‘Resolved—That any liberal elector of 
this county, who dves not divide his vote 
equally between both candidates, Messrs. 
Moore and Higgins, our late most excellent 
members, IS AN ENEMY to the popular cause. 

“¢ James MacHate, P.P., Chairman. 

“¢ James Conry, Secretary.’” 


seconded by the Rev. 


A pusiic enemy! Shall such things 
be tolerated in a free country ? W ho- 
ever does not divide his vote equally 
between Messrs. Moore and Higgins 
is denounced as AN ENEMY, and is, of 
course, to be treated as such. He is 
out of the pale of the law. Their re- 
verences have so decreed it. It is res 
ligion to persecute, and righteousness 
to exterminate him! Let us give ano- 


any commentaries upon the conduct of 
Whether 
of the Romish priest passing before 


us, like the evil genius of his country, ever present in the scenes where her misery is consum- 


mated. 
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ther example to enable the public in 
England to see the Reign of Terror 
established in this kingdom. The Rev. 


Mr. Maw advocated the interests of 


Mr. Maurice O’Connell at the late 
Tralee election. An extract from a 
speech of his upon that occasion will 
show the kind of influence brought to 
bear against the liberty of the elec- 
tors :— 


** Electors of Tralee—you, the honest elec- 
tora, who have always upheld the indepen- 
dence of your town—assemble in a body to- 
morrow ; go to those unfortunate wretches, 
and make them acquainted with the conse- 
quences of their guilt. For my part, Pll 
confess to you what my feelings are with re- 
spect to those wretched and corrupt Catho- 
lics. Let me suppose one of those wretches 
prostrated by sickness, Suppose the hand 
of death heavy upon him, and that a mes- 
senger comes to me to attend upon him in 
his dying moments. If there were no other 
priest in the way I would be bound to go. 
I dare not refuse to attend him; but I con- 
fess to you that I would be sorry from my 
heart to be called on to attend the death-bed 
of such a being (great sensation). I would 
go to attend such a wretch with a heavy 
heart, without much hope, because I would 
feel that I was going to administer sacra- 
ments to one whose conscience was so seared, 
and whose heart was so rotten at the core, 
that I could not have much expectation of 
effecting a conversion. Overpowered with the 
impression that I was about to visit a per- 
jured wretch, who, for a miserable bribe had 
betrayed the dearest interests of his country 
and his religion, and borne down with the har- 
rowing reflection that God, in his just anger 
might leave such a wretch to die in his sins 
(sensation), I would fear that my mission 
would be fruitless, that 1 could have no hope 
of converting a heart so hardened, so lost to 
every sense of duty and religion, as to vote 
in support of those who would trample on 
the Lord of Hosts (sensation).’ 


Did space permit, we might multiply 
these curiosities of Irish election lite- 
rature by scores. 

The facts we have stated are indis- 
putable. Surely there can be no difti- 
culty in discovering the real weight 
that keeps down our rising energies 
What is the foe that relentlessly pur- 
sues some of our countrymen, and 
compels them to retire before the ad- 
vance of light and social improvement, 
whilst others derive new energy and 
power from the very same causes? Look 
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at our country, at once a garden and a 
grave—a hive of industry—a hot-bed 
of depravity ! One portion appears 
conspicuous, as a living exemplification 
of that “ righteousness which exalteth 
anation;” the other seems destined 
as a special warning to all the world 
to beware of Popery. We have in the 
course of this paper traced our miseries 
to an almost total absence of secular 
and religious education among the 
Roman Catholic members of the com- 
munity. This is the source of all our 
evils; and here it is that the remedy 
must commence. ‘The wide-spread 
conspiracy that exists among the lower 
orders in the form of Ribbon Socie- 
ties, &c., against life and the rights of 
property, is only a reflex of that still 
more organised conspiracy among the 
Roman Catholic priesthood against the 
education, oavapetty, and peace of the 
country. ‘They know full well that if 
peace and happiness, religion and 
piety, were established among us, the 
mischievous influence Rome has en- 
joyed for the last half century in this 
country would soon cease, or continue 
to live only among the scarcely credible 
traditions of the past. 

Unless the people be intelligent, im- 
bued with a spirit of freedom, and at- 
tached to truth, each endeavour to in- 
crease their liberty will only rivet 
their chains more firmly. Can the suf- 
frage be extended to the people when 
they are debased and superstitious ? 
Every effort to do so will only place 
more power in the hands of the priests— 
a power ever used to perpetuate the 
people’s slavery. Thus the good in- 
tende d will be turned into evil. Can 
a priest ay ypreciate civil rights, or es- 
timate a Bet itain’s birthright—liber ty of 
conscience? Hear the opinion of a 
late Pope :—‘‘ From the polluted 
fountain of indifference flows this ab- 
surd and erroneous doctrine—or rather 
raving—in favour or defence of liberty 
of conscience.”* Is it not, then, absurd 
to think of applying civil remedies to 
a moral disorder. Legislation directs ; 
it does not create. It may influence 
the distribution of the elements; but it 
-annot alter their nature. It can never 
confer prosperity, without a virtuous 
community on which to operate. There 
is a moral state which invites misrule; 
another which makes it impossible. 


“ Encyclical Letter of Gregory, XVI.” 1832, 
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Enactments may banish crime, reli- 
gion eradicates the cause ; nor does the 
history of the world afford a single in- 
stance in which a veneration for the 
Bible has not brought with it a national 
blessing. 

The only means, then, we possess 
of making Ireland moral, peaceable, 
industrious and happy, is to Protes- 
tantise her. Give the people a sound, 
religious education, and protect them 
from violence in the exercise of civil 
and religious liberty, and the rest 
will follow as a mere matter of time. 
The religion of Rome naturally pro- 
duces a stationary state; and to make 
no progress is, in these days, to be 
comparatively retrograding. With 
what astonishment do we hear of a 
railway permitted to pass (even with 
endless restrictions) through the Papal 
States. Rome's assent is viewed with 
as much wonder as another country’s 
disapprobation. Civilisation, progress, 
enlightened institutions, are her deadly 
foes. If men begin to think, they soon 
cease to be members of her Church, 
Free thought is almost as dangerous 
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to the existence of Popery as the Bible. 
And how can it be otherwise in a reli- 
gion that never aims at the heart? 
It desires submission, not conviction. 
Its professors must believe, others think. 
It even makes prayer, the Christian's 
comfort and consolation, a penance. 
Its liturgy is unintelligible to the peo- 
ple ; and their vacant and devotionless 
looks clearly prove they feel the morale 
of the service formal, not spiritual. To 
withhold knowledge is, therefore, ne- 
cessary to its existence. But ignorance 
brings with it beggary and slavery ; 
and beggary and slavery again make 
the acquisition of knowledge impossible. 
And thus in time the cycle of a nation’s 
degradation is completed. The Pro- 
testant knows that intelligence, light, 
and virtue, are his best friends. He, 
therefore, wages an eternal war with 
their enemies —slavery, moral degrada- 
tion, idleness, ignorance and dirt. 
Protestantism flourishes in what she 
ever brings with her, prosperity. Rome 
thrives in the midst of misery and sla- 
very. Her richest harvest is by the 


death-bed and the grave. 





